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It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  prefacing  a  Manaal  of 
Drawing,  I  ought  to  expatiate  on  the  reasons  why  drawing 
Bhould  be  learned  ;  but  those  reasons  appear  to  me  so  many 
and  so  weighty,  that  I  cannot  quickly  state  or  enforce  them. 
With  the  reader's  permission,  as  this  Tolume  ia  too  large 
already,  I  will  waive  all  discussion  respectmg  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  touch  only  on  those  points  which  may 
appeal  questionable  in  the  method  of  its  treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  not  calculated  for  the  use  of 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  engage  a  child  in  any  bat  the  most  voluntary 
practice  of  art.  If  it  has  talent  for  drawing,  it  will  be  con- 
tinually scrawling  on  what  paper  it  can  get ;  and  should  be 
allowed  to  scrawl  at  its  own  free  will,  due  praise  being  given 
for  every  appearance  of  care,  or  truth,  in  its  efforts.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  amuse  itself  with  cheap  colours  almost  as  soon  as 
it  has  sense  enough  to  wish  for  them.  If  it  merely  daubs  the 
paper  with  shapeless  stains,  the  colour-box  may  be  taken  away 
till  it  knows  better :   but  as  soon  as  it  begins  painting  red 
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coats  on  soldiers,  striped  flags  to  ships,  etc.,  it  sliould  hate 
colours  at  command ;  and,  without  restraining  its  choice  of 
sabject  in  that  imaginatiye  and  historical  art,  of  a  military 
tendency,  which  children  delight  in,  (generally  quite  as  valu- 
able, by  the  way,  as  any  historical  art  delighted  in  by  their 
elders,)  it  should  be  gently  led  by  the  parents  to  try  to  draw, 
in  such- childish  fashion  as  may  be,  the  things  it  can  see  and 
likes, — ^birds,  or  butterflies,  or  flowers,  or  fruit.  In  later  years, 
the  indulgence  of  using  the  colour  should  only  be  granted  as  a 
reward,  after  it  has  shown  care  and  progress  in  its  drawings 
with  pencil.  A  limited  number  of  good  and  amusing  prints 
should  always  be  within  a  boy's  reach  :  in  these  days  of  cheap 
illustration  he  can  hardly  possess  a  volume  of  nursery  tales 
without  good  woodcuts  in  it,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  copy 
what  he  likes  best  of  this  kind  ;  but  should  be  firmly  restricted 
to  a  few  prints  and  to  a  few  books.  If  a  child  has  many  toys, 
it  will  get  tired  of  them  and  break  them  ;  if  a  boy  has  many 
prints  he  will  merely  dawdle  and  scrawl  over  them  ;  it  is  by 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  his  possessions  that  his  pleasure 
in  them  is  perfected,  and  bis  attention  concentrated.  The 
parents  need  give  themselves  no  trouble  in  instructing  him,  as 
far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  beyond  insisting  upon  economical 
and  neat  habits  with  his  colours  and  paper,  showing  him  the 
best  way  of  holding  pencil  and  rule,  and,  so  far  as  they  take 
aotice  of  his  work,  pointing  out  where  a  line  is  too  short  or  too 
long,  or  too  crooked,  when  compared  with  the  copy  ;  accuracy 
being  the  first  and  last  thing  they  look  for.  If  the  child  shows 
talent  for  inventing  or  grouping  figures,  the  parents  should 
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neither  check,  nor  praise  it.  They  may  laugh  with  it  frankly, 
or  8ho\\  pleasure  in  what  it  has  done,  just  as  they  show  plea- 
sure in  seeing  it  well,  or  cheerful ;  but  they  must  not  praise  it 
for  being  clever,  any  more  than  they  would  praise  it  for  being 
Btout.  They  should  praise  it  only  for  what  costs  it  self-denial, 
namely  attention  and  hard  work  ;  otherwise  they  will  make  it 
work  for  vanity's  sake,  and  always  badly.  The  best  books  to 
put  ii.to  its  hands  are  those  illustrated  by  George  Crnikshank 
or  by  Richter.  (See  Appendix.)  At  about  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  it  is  quite  time  enough  to  set  youth  or  girl  to 
serious  work  ;  and  then  this  book  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to 
them  ;  and  I  have  good  hope  it  may  be  so,  likewise,  to  persons 
of  more  advanced  age  wishing  to  know  something  of  the  first 
principles  of  art. 

Yet  observe,  that  the  method  of  study  recommended  is  nf  t 
brought  forward  as  absolutely  the  best,  but  only  as  the  best 
which  I  can  at  present  devise  for  an  isolated  student.  It  is 
very  likely  that  farther  experience  in  teaching  may  enable  me 
to  modify  it  with  advantage  in  several  important  respects;  but 
I  am  sure  the  main  principles  of  it  are  sound,  and  most  of  the 
exercises  as  useful  as  they  can  be  rendered  without  a  master's 
superintendence.  The  method  differs,  however,  so  materially 
from  that  generally  adopted  by  drawing-masters,  that  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  may  be  needed  to  justify  what  migh< 
otherwise  be  thought  wilful  eccentricity. 

The  manuals  at  present  published  on  the  subject  of  drawmg 
are  all  directed,  as  far  as  1  know,  to  one  or  other  of  twc 
objects.     Either  they  propose  to  give  the  student  a  power  of 
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dextei'ons  sketching  with  pencil  or  water-colour,  so  as  to  ema 
late  (at  considerable  distance)  the  slighter  work  of  our  second 
rate  artists  ;  or  they  propose  to  give  him  such  accurate  com- 
mand of  mathematical  forms  as  may  afterwards  enable  him  to 
design  rapidly  and  cheaply  for  manufactures.  When  drawing 
is  taught  as  an  accomplishment,  the  first  is  the  aim  usually 
proposed ;  while  the  second  is  the  object  kept  chiefly  in  view 
at  Marlborough  House,  and  in  the  branch  Government  Schools 
of  Design. 

Of  the  fitness  of  the  modes  of  study  adopted  in  those 
schools,  to  the  end  specially  intended,  judgment  is  hardly  yet 
possible  ;  only,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  all  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  confusing  art  as  applied  to  manufacture,  with  manufac- 
ture itself.  For  instance,  the  skill  by  which  an  inventive  work- 
man designs  and  moulds  a  beautiful  cup,  is  skill  of  true  art;  but 
the  skill  by  which  that  cup  is  copied  and  afterwards  multiplied 
a  thousandfold,  is  skill  of  manufacture  :  and  the  faculties 
which  enable  one  workman  to  design  and  elaborate  his  original 
piece,  are  not  to  be  developed  by  the  same  system  of  instruc- 
tion as  those  which  enable  another  to  produce  a  maximum 
number  of  approximate  copies  of  it  in  a  given  time.  Farther  : 
it  is  surely  inexpedient  that  any  reference  to  purposes  of  manu- 
facture should  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  artist  him- 
•elf.  Try  first  to  manufacture  a  Raphael ;  then  let  Raphael 
direct  your  manufacture,  lie  will  design  you  a  plate,  or  cup, 
or  a  house,  or  a  palace,  whenever  you  want  it,  and  design  them 
in  the  most  coDvenicnt  and  rational  way  ;  but  do  not  let  your 
anxiety  to  reach  the  platter  and  the  cup  interfere  with  your 
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education  of  the  Raphael.  Obtain  6rst  the  best  work  yoc 
can,  and  the  ablest  hands,  irrespective  of  any  consideration  of 
economy  or  facility  of  production.  Then  leaye  your  trained 
•rtist  to  determme  how  far  art  can  be  popularised,  or  mani> 
facture  ennobled. 

Now,  I  believe  that  (irrespective  of  diflFerences  in  individual 
temper  and  (Sbaracter)  the  excellence  of  an  artist,  as  such, 
depends  wholly  on  refinement  of  perception,  and  that  it  is  this, 
mainly,  which  a  master  or  a  school  can  teach  ;  so  that  while 
powers  of  invention  distinguish  man  from  man,  powers  of 
perception  distinguish  school  from  school.  All  great  schools 
enforce  delicacy  of  drawing  and  subtlety  of  sight :  and  the 
only  rule  which  I  have,  as  yet,  found  to  be  without  exception 
respecting  art,  is  that  all  great  art  is  delicate. 

Therefore,  the  chief  aim  and  bent  of  the  following  sysvom  ia 
to  obtain,  first,  a  perfectly  patient,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  the 
pupil's  power,  a  delicate  method  of  work,  such  as  may  ensure 
his  seeing  truly.  For  I  am  nearly  convinced,  that  when  once 
we  see  keenly  enough,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  drawing 
what  we  see  ;  but,  even  supposing  that  this  difficulty  be  stil 
great,  I  believe  that  the  sight  is  a  more  important  thing  than 
the  drawing  ;  and  I  would  rather  teach  drawing  that  my 
pupils  may  learn  to  love  Nature,  than  teach  the  looking  at 
Nature  that  they  may  learn  to  draw.  It  is  surely  also  a  more 
important  thing  for  young  people  and  unprofessional  students, 
to  know  how  to  appreciate  the  art  of  others,  than  to  gain  much 
power  in  art  themselves.  Now  the  modes  of  sketching  ordi 
aarily  taught  ^re  inconsistent  with  this  power  of  judgment 
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No  person  trained  to  the  superficial  execution  of  modern  water 
colour  painting,  can  understand  the  work  of  Titian  oi 
Leonardo  ;  they  must  for  ever  remain  blind  to  the  refinement 
of  such  men's  pencilling,  and  the  precision  of  their  thinkina; 
But,  however  slight  a  degree  of  manipulative  power  the 
student  may  reach  by  pursuing  the  mode  recommended  to  him 
in  these  letters,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  cannot  go  once 
through  the  advised  exercises  without  beginning  to  understand 
what  masterly  work  means  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  has  gained 
some  proficiency  in  them,  he  will  have  a  pleasure  in  looking  at 
the  painting  of  the  great  schools,  and  a  new  perception  of 
the  exquisiteness  of  natural  scenery,  such  as  would  repay  him 
for  much  more  labour  than  I  have  asked  him  to  undergo. 

That  labour  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  irksome,  nor  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  pupil  works 
unassisted  by  a  master.  For  the  smooth  and  straight  road 
which  admits  unembarrassed  progress  must,  I  fear,  be  dull  as 
well  as  smooth  ;  and  the  hedges  need  to  be  close  and  trim 
when  there  is  no  guide  to  warn  or  bring  back  the  erring 
traveller.  The  system  followed  in  this  work  will,  therefore,  at 
first,  surprise  somewhat  sorrowfully  those  who  are  famiUar  with 
the  practice  of  our  class  at  the  Working  Men's  College  ;  for 
here,  the  pupil,  having  the  master  at  his  side  to  extricate  him 
from  such  embarrassments  as  his  first  efforts  may  lead  into,  ii 
tU  once  set  to  draw  from  a  solid  object,  and  soon  finds  enter* 
tainment  in  his  efforts  and  interest  in  his  difficullies.  Of 
course  the  simplea  object  which  it  is  possible  to  set  before  the 
eye  is  a  sphere  ;  and  practically,  1  find  a  child's  toy,  a  whitr 
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leather  ball,  better  than  anything  else  ;  as  toe  gradations  oe 
balls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  use  sometimes  to  try  the 
strength  of  pupils  who  have  had  previous  practice,  are  a  littU 
too  delicate  for  a  beginner  to  perceive.  It  has  been  objected 
that  a  circle,  or  the  outline  of  a  sphere,  is  one  of  the  most 
diflBcult  of  all  lines  to  draw.  It  is  so  ;  but  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  drawn.  All  that  his  study  of  the  ball  is  to  tench  the  pupil, 
is  the  way  in  which  shade  gives  the  appearance  of  projection. 
This  he  learns  most  satisfactorily  from  a  sphere  ;  because  any 
solid  form,  terminated  by  straight  lines  or  flat  surfaces,  owes 
some  of  its  appearance  of  projection  to  its  perspective  ;  but  in 
the  sphere,  what,  without  shade,  was  a  flat  circle,  becomes, 
merely  by  the  added  shade,  the  image  of  a  solid  ball ;  and  this 
fact  is  just  as  striking  to  the  learner,  whether  his  circular 
outline  be  true  or  false.  He  is,  therefore,  never  allowed  to 
trouble  himself  about  it  ;  if  he  makes  the  ball  look  as  oval  as 
an  egg,  the  degree  of  error  is  simply  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
he  does  better  next  time,  and  better  still  the  next.  But  his 
mind  is  always  fixed  on  the  gradation  of  shade,  and  the  outline 
left  to  take,  in  due  time,  care  of  itself.  I  call  it  outline,  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  intelligibility, — strictly  speaking,  it  is  merely 
the  edge  of  the  shade  ;  no  pupil  in  my  class  being  ever  allowed 
to  draw  an  outline,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  pointed  out  x 
Mm,  from  the  first,  that  Nature  relieves  one  mass,  or  one  tint, 
Against  another  ;  but  outlines  none.  The  outliue  exercise,  the 
second  suggested  in  this  letter,  is  recommended,  not  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  draw  outlines,  but  as  the  oirly  means  by  which 
unassisted,  he  can  test  his  accuracy  of  eye,  and  discipline  hit 
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hand  When  tlie  master  is  by,  errors  in  the  form  and  extent 
of  shadows  can  he  pointed  oat  as  easily  as  in  outline,  and  the 
handling  can  be  gradually  corrected  in  details  of  the  work. 
But  tLe  solitary  student  can  only  find  ont  his  own  mistakes  bj 
belp  of  the  traced  limit,  and  can  only  test  the  firmness  of  his 
oand  by  au  exercise  in  which  nothing  but  firmness  is  required  ; 
and  during  which  all  other  considerations  (as  of  softness,  com- 
phxity,  &c.)  are  entirely  excluded. 

Both  the  system  adopted  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  and 
that  recommeuded  here,  agree,  however,  in  one  principle,  which 
I  cousider  the  most  important  and  special  of  all  that  are  in- 
volved in  my  teaching :  namely,  the  attaching  its  full  import- 
ance, from  the  first,  to  local  colour.  I  believe  that  the  endcHvour 
to  separate,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  the  observation  of  light 
and  shade  from  that  of  local  colour,  has  always  been,  and  must 
always  be,  destructive  of  the  student's  power  of  accurate  sight, 
and  that  it  corrupts  his  taste  as  much  as  it  retards  his  progress. 
I  will  not  occupy  the  reader's  time  by  any  discussion  of  the 
principle  here,  but  I  wish  him  to  note  it  as  the  only  distinctive 
one  in  my  system,  so  far  as  ic  »  a  system.  For  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  pupil  to  copy  faithfully,  and  without  alteration, 
whatever  natural  object  he  chooses  to  study,  is  serviceable, 
among  other  reasons,  just  because  it  gets  rid  of  systematic  rulea 
altogether,  and  teaches  people  to  draw,  as  country  lads  learn 
to  rido,  without  saddle  or  stirrups  ;  my  main  object  being,  at 
fint,  not  to  get  my  pupils  to  hold  thoii  reins  prettily,  but  to 
**  ait  like  a  jackanapes,  never  off." 

In  these  written  ioBtructions,  therefore,  it  has  alwap  beer 
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«(riib  regret  that  I  hare  seen  myself  forced  to  advise  anything 
like  monotonous  or  formal  discipline.  But,  to  the  unassisted 
tudeut,  such  formalities  are  indispensable,  and  I  am  not  witb 
cut  hope  that  the  sense  of  secure  advancement,  and  the  pleasura 
of  independent  effort,  may  render  the  following  out  of  even  th« 
more  tedious  exercises  here  proposed,  possible  to  the  solitary 
learner,  without  weariness.  But  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and 
he  finds  the  first  steps  painfully  irksome,  I  can  only  desire  him 
to  consider  whether  the  acquirement  of  so  great  a  power  as  that 
of  pictorial  expression  of  thought  be  not  worth  some  toil  ;  or 
whether  it  is  likely,  in  the  natural  order  of  matters  in  thiH 
working  world,  that  so  great  a  gift  should  be  attainable  by 
those  who  will  give  no  price  for  it. 

One  task,  however,  of  some  difficulty,  the  student  will  find  I 
have  not  imposed  upon  him  :  namely,  learning  the  laws  of  per- 
spective. It  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  them,  if  he  could 
do  so  easily  :  but  without  a  master's  help,  and  in  the  way  per- 
spective is  at  present  explained  in  treatises,  the  difficulty  in 
greater  than  the  gain.  For  perspective  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use,  except  in  rudimentary  work.  You  can  draw  the  rounding 
line  of  a  table  in  perspective,  but  you  cannot  draw  the  sweep  of 
a  sea  bay  ;  you  can  foreshorten  a  log  of  wood  by  it,  but  you 
cannot  foreshorten  an  arm.  Its  laws  are  too  gross  and  few  to 
be  applied  to  any  subtle  form  ;  therefore,  as  you  must  learn  to 
draw  the  subtle  forms  by  the  eye,  certainly  you  may  draw  the 
simple  ones.  No  great  painters  ever  trouble  themselves  about 
perspective,  and  very  few  of  them  know  its  laws  ;  they  draw 
everything  b^   the  eye,  and,  naturally  enough,  disdain  in  tbt 
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easy  parts  of  their  work  rules  wliich  cannot  help  them  in  iiffi 
cult  ones.  It  would  take  about  a  month's  labour  to  draw  im- 
perfectly, by  laws  of  perspective,  what  any  great  Venetian  will 
draw  perfectly  in  fire  minntes,  when  he  is  throwing  a  wreath 
of  leaves  round  a  head,  or  bending  the  curves  of  a  pattern  in 
and  out  among  the  folds  of  drapery.  It  is  true  that  when  per- 
spective was  first  discovered,  everybody  amused  themselves 
with  it ;  and  all  the  great  painters  put  fine  saloons  and  arcades 
behind  their  madonnas,  merely  to  show  that  they  could  draw  in 
perspective  :  but  even  this  was  generally  done  by  them  only  to 
catch  the  public  eye,  and  they  disdained  the  perspective  so  much, 
that  though  they  took  the  greatest  pains  with  the  circlet  of  a 
crown,  or  the  rim  of  a  crystal  cup,  in  the  heart  of  their 
picture,  they  would  twist  their  capitals  of  columns  and  towers 
of  churches  about  in  the  background  in  the  most  wanton  way, 
wherever  they  liked  the  lines  to  go,  provided  only  they  left  just 
perspective  enough  to  please  the  public.  In  modern  days,  I 
doubt  if  any  artist  among  us,  except  David  Roberts,  knows  so 
much  perspective  as  would  enable  him  to  draw  a  Gothic  arch 
to  scale,  at  a  given  angle  and  distance.  Turner,  though  he  waa 
professor  of  perspective  to  the  Royal  Academy,  did  not  know 
what  he  professed,  and  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a 
single  building  in  true  perspective  in  his  life  ;  he  drew  then? 
only  with  as  much  perspective  as  suited  him.  Prout  also  knew 
oothlng  of  perspective,  and  twisted  his  buildings,  as  Turner  did, 
Into  whatever  shapes  he  liked.  I  do  not  justify  this  ;  and 
woald  recommend  the  student  at  least  to  treat  pcrspcctivo  with 
cotfloioo  civility,  but  to  pay  no  court  to  it.    The  best  way  b( 


c4q  learu  it,  by  himself,  is  by  takiug  a  pane  of  glass,  fixed  id  a 
irame,  so  that  it  can  be  set  upright  before  the  eye,  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  proposed  sketch  is  intended  to  be  seen 
Let  the  eye  be  placed  at  some  fixed  point,  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  pane  of  glass,  but  as  high  or  as  low  as  the  student  likes  ; 
thee  with  a  brush  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  a  little  body-colour 
that  will  adhere  to  the  glass,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  may  be 
traced  on  the  glass,  as  you  see  them  through  it.  When  so 
traced  they  are  all  in  true  perspective.  If  the  glass  he 
sloped  in  any  direction,  the  lines  are  still  in  true  perspective, 
only  it  is  perspective  calculated  for  a  sloping  plane,  while  com- 
mon perspective  always  supposes  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be 
vertical.  It  is  good,  in  early  practice,  to  accustom  yourself  to 
enclose  your  subject,  before  sketching  it,  with  a  iight  frame  of 
wood  held  upright  before  you  ;  it  will  show  you  what  you  may 
legitimately  take  into  your  picture,  and  what  choice  there  is 
between  a  narrow  foreground  near  you,  and  a  wide  one  farther 
off ;  also,  what  height  of  tree  or  building  you  can  properly 
take  in,  &c.' 

Of  figure  drawing,  nothing  is  said  in  the  following  pages, 
because  I  do  not  think  figures,  as  chief  subjects,  can  be  drawn 
to  any  good  purpose  by  an  amateur.  As  accessaries  in  land- 
scape, they  are  just  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  principles  as  any* 
thing  else. 

*  If  the  student  is  fond  of  architecture,  and  wishes  to  know  more  of 
perspective  than  he  can  learn  in  this  rough  way,  Mr.  Runciman  (of  49 
Accacia  Road,  St.  John's  Wood),  who  was  my  first  drawing-master,  and 
to  whom  1  owe  many  happy  hours,  can  teach  it  him  qui  .-lily,  easily,  and 
rightly. 


Lastly  :  If  any  of  thu'  directions  given  subsequently  to  the 
student  should  be  found  obscure  by  him,  or  if  at  any  stage  of 
the  recommended  practice  he  find  himself  in  diflBcultics  which  1 
have  not  provided  enough  against,  he  may  apply  by  letter  to  Mr 
Ward,  who  is  my  under  drawing-master  at  the  Working  Men's 
College  (45  Great  Ormond  Street),  and  who  will  give  any  re- 
quired assistance,  on  the  lowest  terms  that  can  remunerate  him 
for  ihe  occupation  of  his  time.  I  have  not  leisure  myself  in 
general  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry,  however  much  I  may  desire 
to  do  so  ;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  always  the  power  of  referring  any 
question  to  me  when  he  thinks  it  necessary.  I  Jiave  good  hope, 
however,  that  enough  guidance  is  given  in  this  work  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  serious  embarrassment ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  student  who  obeys  its  directions  will  find,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  best  answer  of  questions  is  perseverance  ;  and  the  best 
drawing-masters  are  the  woods  and  hills. 
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ELEMEA^TS   OF  DRAWING 


LETTER   I. 


ON     FIRST     PRACTIOB. 


Mt  dear  Rj:adkr  : 

Whether   this   book   is  to  be  of  use  to  you  or  not^ 

depends  wholly  on  yoar  reason  for  wishing  to  learn  to  draw. 
If  you  desire  only  to  possess  a  graceful  accomplishment,  to 
be  able  to  converse  in  a  fluent  manner  about  drawing,  or  to 
amuse  yourself  listlessly  in  listless  bom's,  I  cannot  help  you : 
but  if  you  wish  to  learn  drawing  that  you  may  bo  able  to 
Ket  down  clearly,  and  usefully,  records  of  such  things  as  cannot 
be  described  in  words,  either  to  assist  your  own  memory  of 
them,  or  to  convey  distinct  ideas  of  them  to  other  people; 
if  you  wish  to  obtain  quicker  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of 
the  natural  world,  and  to  pre3erve  something  like  a  true  image 
of  beautiful  things  that  pass  away,  or  which  you  must  your 
self  leave  ;  if^  also,  you  wisii  to  understand  the  minds  of  greit 
painters,  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  work  sincerely, 
seeing  it  for  yourself,  and  loving  it,  not  merely  l-aking  up  the 
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thoughts  of  other  people  about  it ;  then  I  cari  help  you,  or^ 
which  is  better,  show  yon  how  to  help  yourself. 

Only  you  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  these  powen 
which  indeed  are  noble  and  desirable,  cannot  be  got  without 
work.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well,  than  it  ii 
to  learn  to  play  well  on  a^y  musical  instrument ;  but  you 
know  that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  practice,  giving  three 
cr  four  hours  a  day,  to  acquire  even  ordinary  command  over 
the  keys  of  a  piano  ;  and  you  must  not  think  that  a  masterly 
command  of  your  pencil,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
done  with  it,  can  be  acquired  without  painstaking,  or  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  kind  of  drawing  which  is  taught,  or 
supposed  to  be  taught,  in  our  schools,  in  a  term  or  two, 
perhaps  at  the  rate  of  an  hour's  practice  a  week,  is  not 
drawing  at  all.  It  is  only  the  performance  of  a  few  dexteroui 
(not  always  even  that)  evolutions  on  paper  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil  ;  profitless  alike  to  performer  and  beholder,  unless 
as  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  that  the  smallest  possible  vanity. 
If  any  young  person,  after  being  taught  what  is,  in  polite 
circles,  called  "drawing,"  will  try  to  copy  the  commonest 
piece  of  real  work — suppose  a  lithograph  on  the  titlepage  of 
a  new  opera  air,  or  a  woodcut  in  the  cheapest  illustrated 
newspaper  of  the  day — they  will  find  themselves  entirely 
beaten.  And  yet  that  common  lithograph  was  drawn  with 
coarse  chalk,  much  more  difiBcult  to  manage  than  the  pencil 
of  which  an  accomplished  young  lady  is  su])posed  to  have 
(ommand  ;  and  that  woodcut  was  drawn  in  urgent  haste,  and 
half  Rpoilcd  in  the  cutting  afterwards  ;  and  both  were  done 
hy  people  whom  nobody  thinks  of  as  artists,  or  praises  for  their 
power  ;  both  were  done  for  daily  bread,  with  no  more  artist'a 
pride  than  any  simple  handicraftsmen  feel  in  the  work  the'/ 
lire  by. 
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Do  not,  therefore,  think  thai  you  can  learn  drawing,  aiij 
uiore  than  a  new  langnage,  williout  some  liurd  and  disagree 
able  labour.  But  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  readj 
aud  willing  to  pay  this  price,  fear  that  you  may  be  unable 
to  get  on  for  want  of  special  talent.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
persons  who  have  peculiar  talent  for  art,  draw  iostinctiYel; 
and  get  on  almost  without  teaching ;  though  never  withou 
toil,  it  is  true,  also,  that  of  inferior  talent  for  drawing  there 
are  many  degrees  ;  it  will  take  one  person  a  much  longer  time 
than  another  to  attain  the  same  results,  and  the  resalts  thaa 
painfully  attained  are  never  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  got 
with  greater  ease  when  the  faculties  are  naturally  adapted 
to  the  study.  But  I  have  never  yet,  in  the  experiments  I  have 
made,  met  with  a  person  who  could  not  learn  to  draw  at 
all  ;  and,  in  general,  there  is  a  satisfactory  and  available 
power  in  every  one  to  learn  drawing  if  he  wishes,  just  as 
nearly  all  persons  have  the  power  of  learning  French,  Latin, 
or  arithmetic,  in  a  decent  and  useful  degree,  if  their  lot  in 
life  requires  them  to  possess  such  knowledge. 

Supposing  then  that  you  are  ready  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  pains,  and  to  bear  a  little  irksomeness  and  a  few  disappoint- 
ments bravely,  I  can  promise  you  that  an  hour's  practice  a  day 
for  six  months,  or  an  hour's  practice  every  other  day  for  twelve 
months,  or,  disposed  in  whatever  way  you  find  convenient,  some 
hundred  and  fifty  hours'  practice,  will  give  you  sufficient  power 
of  drawing  faithfully  whatever  you  want  to  draw,  and  a  good 
judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  other  people's  work  :  of 
which  hours,  if  you  have  one  to  Rpare  at  present,  we  may  as 
nrull  begin  at  once. 
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EXERCISE    I. 

EyiRTTBiNG  that  you  can  see,  in  the  world  around  you,  pr* 
«nts  itself  to  your  eyes  only  as  an  arrangement  of  patches  ef 
different  colours  varioasly  shaded.'     Some  of  these  patches  ol 

'  (N.  B  This  note  is  only  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  jfncredulous  or  curloui 
readers.  You  may  miss  it  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  or  are  willing  to  take 
the  stateinout  iu  the  text  on  trust ) 

The  perception  of  solid  Form  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience.  We 
see  nothing  but  flat  colours ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  experiments 
that  we  find  out  that  a  stain  of  blaclt  or  grey  indicates  the  dark  side  of  a 
solid  substance,  or  that  a  faint  hue  indicates  that  the  object  in  which  it 
appears  is  far  away.  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting  depends  on 
our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the  innocence  of  the  eye;  that  is  to 
say,  a  sort  of  childish  perception  of  these  Hat  stains  of  colour,  merely  as 
such,  without  consciousness  of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  man  would 
■ee  them  if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight. 

For  instance;  when  grass  is  lighted  strongly  by  the  sun  in  certtdn 
directions,  it  is  turned  from  green  into  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  dusty- 
looking  yellow.  If  we  had  been  born  blind,  and  were  suddenly  endowed 
with  sight  on  a  piece  of  grass  thus  lighted  in  some  parts  by  the  sun,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  part  of  the  grass  was  green,  and  part  a  dusty 
yellow  (very  nearly  of  the  colour  of  primroses);  and,  if  there  were  prim- 
roses near,  wu  should  think  that  the  sunlightcd  grass  was  another  mass 
of  plants  of  the  same  sulphur-yellow  colour.  Wo  should  try  to  gather 
some  of  them,  and  then  find  that  the  colour  went  away  from  the  grass 
when  we  stood  between  it  and  the  sun,  but  not  from  the  primroses ;  and 
hj  a  series  of  experiments  we  should  find  out  that  the  sun  was  really  the 
MOse  of  the  colour  in  the  one,— not  in  the  other.  Wc  go  through  such 
processes  of  experiment  unconsciously  in  childhood;  nud  having  once 
come  to  conclusions  touching  the  Hi^nification  of  certain  colours,  we 
•I ways  suppose  that  we  m«  what  wc  only  know,  and  have  hardly  any 
cohm:'  3mt\viw  of  the  real  aspect  of  the  signs  we  havo  learned  to  inter 
prel.     Very  few  people  have  any  id^a  that  sunlightod  grass  is  yellow. 
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colour  have  an  appearance  of  lines  or  texture  within  them,  as  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  silk  has  of  threads,  or  an  animal's  skin  shows 
texture  of  hairs  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  the  first 
broad  aspect  of  the  thing  is  that  of  a  patch  of  some  definite 
colour  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  how  to  prodocx 
extents  of  smooth  colour,  without  texture. 

This  can  only  be  done  properly  with  a  brush  ;  but  a  brush, 
being  soft  at  the  point,  causes  so  much  uncertainty  in  the 
touch  of  an  unpractised  hand,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
learn  to  draw  first  with  it,  and  it  is  better  to  take,  in  early 
practice,  some  instrument  with  a  hard  and  fine  point,  both  that 
we  may  give  some  support  to  the  hand,  and  that  by  working 
over  the  subject  with  so  delicate  a  point,  the  attention  may  be 
properly  directed  to  all  the  most  minute  parts  of  it.  Even  tne 
best  artists  need  occasionally  to  study  subjects  with  a  pointed 
Instrument,   in  order  thus  to  discipline  their  attention :   and 

Now,  a  highly  accomplished  artist  has  always  reduced  himself  as  nearlj 
as  possible  to  tliia  condition  of  infantine  sight.  He  sees  the  colours  of 
nature  exactly  as  they  are,  and  therefore  perceives  at  once  in  the  sun- 
lighted  grass  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  colours  that  form  its 
shade  and  light.  To  him  it  docs  not  seem  shade  and  light,  but  bluish 
green  barred  with  gold. 

Strive,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  convince  yourself  of  this  great  fact 
about  sight.  This,  in  your  hand,  which  vou  know  by  experience  ano 
touch  to  be  a  book,  is  to  your  eye  nothing  but  a  patch  of  white,  variously 
gradated  and  spotted;  this  other  thing  near  you,  which  by  experience 
you  know  to  be  a  table,  is  to  your  eye  only  a  patch  of  brown,  variously 
daikoiicd  and  veined;  and  so  on:  and  the  whole  art  of  Painting  consists 
uieroly  in  perceiving  the  shape  and  depth  of  these  patches  of  colour,  and 
putting  patclies  of  the  same  size,  depth,  and  shape  on  canvass.  The  only 
obstacle  to  llie  success  of  painting  is,  that  many  of  the  real  colours  are 
brighter  and  paler  than  it  i?  i)0ssible  to  put  ou  cauvad.= :  we  must  pal 
darker  ones  to  represent  ihcm 
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a    beginner  must   be   content  to  do  so  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Also,  observe  that  before  we  trouble  ourselves  about  diffe 
rences  of  colour,  we  must  be  able  to  lay  on  one  colour  properly, 
in  whatever  gradations  of  depth  and  whatever  shapes  we  want. 
We  will  try,  therefore,  first  to  lay  on  tints  or  patches  of  grey, 
of  whatever  depth  we  want,  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Take 
any  finely-pointed  steel  pen  (one  of  Gillott's  lithographic  crow- 
quills  is  best),  and  a  piece  of  quite  smooth,  but  not  shining, 
note-paper,  cream-laid,  and  get  some  ink  that  has  stood  already 
some  time  in  the  inkstand,  so  as  to  be  quite  black,  and  as 
thick  "as  it  can  be  without  clogging  the  pen.  Take  a  rule,  and 
draw  four  straight  lines,  so  as  to  enclose  a  square  or  nearly  a 
square,  about  as  large  as  a,  Fig.  1.  I  say  nearly  a  square, 
because  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  it  is  quite 
square  or  not,  the  object  being  merely  to  get  a  space  enclosed 
by  straight  lines. 


!!»]. 


Now,  try  to  fill  in  that  square  space  with  crossed  lines,  so 
completely  and  evenly  that  it  shall  look  like  a  square  patch  of 
grey  silk  or  cloth,  cut  out  and  laid  on  the  white  paper,  as  at  b. 
Cover  it  quickly,  first  with  straightish  lines,  in  any  dircctioa 
you  like,  not  troubling  yourself  to  draw  them  much  closer  or 
neater  than  those  in  the  square  a.  Let  them  quite  dry  before 
retonchitig  them.  (If  you  draw  three  or  four  scjuures  side  by 
pide,  you  may  always  bo  going  ou  with  ouo  while  the  others 
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are  drying.)  Then  cover  these  lines  with  others  in  a  difTerent 
direction,  and  let  those  dry  ;  then  in  another  direction  still, 
and  let  those  dry.  Always  wait  long  enough  to  run  no  risk 
of  blotting,  and  then  draw  the  lines  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Each  ought  to  be  laid  on  as  swiftly  as  the  dash  of  the  pen  of  a 
good  writer  ;  but  if  you  try  to  reach  this  great  speed  at  first 
jou  will  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  which  is  a  fault  in  this 
exercise.  Yet  it  is  better  to  do  so  now  and  then  than  to  draw 
the  lines  very  slowly  ;  for  if  you  do,  the  pen  leaves  a  little  dot 
of  ink  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  these  dots  spoil  your  work 
So  draw  each  line  quickly,  stopping  always  as  nearly  as  you 
can  at  the  edge  of  the  square.  The  ends  of  lines  which  go 
over  the  edge  are  afterwards  to  be  removed  with  the  penknife, 
•but  not  till  you  have  done  the  whole  work,  otherwise  you 
roughen  the  paper,  and  the  next  line  that  goes  over  the  edge 
makes  a  blot. 

When  you  have  gone  over  the  whole  three  or  four  times,  you 
will  find  some  parts  of  the  square  look  darker  than  other  parts. 
Now  try  to  make  the  lighter  parts  as  dark  as  the  rest,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  of  equal  depth  or  darkness.  You  will  find, 
on  examiuiug  the  work,  that  where  it  looks  darkest  the  lines 
are  closest,  or  there  are  some  much  darker  lines,  than  else- 
where ;  therefore  you  must  put  in  other  lines,  or  little 
scratches  and  dats,  between  the  lines  in  the  paler  parts  ;  and 
wliere  there  are  very  conspicuous  dark  lines,  scratch  them  out 
lightly  with  the  penknife,  for  the  eye  must  not  be  attracted  by 
any  line  in  particular  The  more  carefully  and  delicately  you 
fill  in  the  little  gaps  and  holes  the  better  ;  you  will  get  oo 
faster  by  doing  two  or  three  squares  perfectly  than  a  great 
many  badly.  As  the  tint  gets  closer  and  begins  to  look  even, 
work  with  very  little  ink  in  your  pen,  so  as  hardly  to  make  any 
mark  on  the  paper  ;  and  at  last,  where  it  is  too  dark,  use  the 
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edge  of  your  penknife  very  lightly,  and  for  some  t.n.e,  to  wear 
it  softly  into  an  even  tone.  You  will  find  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  consists  in  getting  evenness  :  one  bit  will  always  look 
darker  than  another  bit  of  your  square  ;  or  there  will  be  & 
granulated  and  sandy  look  over  the  whole.  When  you  find 
your  paper  quite  rough  and  in  a  mess,  give  it  up  and  begin  an 
other  square,  but  do  not  rest  satisfied  till  you  have  done  your 
best  with  every  square.  The  tint  at  last  ought  at  least  to  be  m 
rlose  and  even  as  that  in  b,  Fig.  1.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pah  tint ;  because,  naturally, 
:he  ink  lines  necessary  to  produce  a  close  tint  at  all,  blacken  the 
paper  more  than  you  want.  You  must  get  over  this  difficulty 
not  80  much  by  leaving  the  lines  wide  apart  as  by  trying  to 
draw  them  excessively  fine,  lightly  and  swiftly;  being  very  cau- 
tions in  filling  in;  and,  at  last,  passing  the  penknife  over  thi 
whole.  By  keeping  several  squares  in  progrcvss  at  one  time,  and 
reserving  your  pen  for  the  light  one  just  when  the  ink  is  nearly 
exhausted,  you  may  get  on  better.  The  paper  ought,  at  last,  to 
look  lightly  and  evenly  toned  all  over,  with  no  lines  distinctly 
visible.  ^ 

EXERCISE    II. 

A.8  this  exercise  in  shading  is  very  tiresome,  i|  will  be  well  to 
▼ary  it  by  proceeding  with  another  at  the  same  time.  The 
jKJwer  of  shading  rightly  depends  mainly  on  lightness  of  hand 
and  ketrmas  of  sight ;  but  there  are  other  qualities  required  in 
drawing,  dependent  not  merely  on  lightness,  but  steadiness  of 
band  ;  and  the  eye,  to  be  perfect  in  its  power,  nmst  be  made 
accurate  as  well  ad  keen,  and  not  only  see  shrewdly,  but  measure 
joitly. 

Votaetm  yoarself,  tlierefore,  of  any  cheap  work  od  botany 


i 
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containing  outline  plates  of  leayes  and  flowers,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  bad  or  good  :  "  Baxter's  British  Flowering 
Plants  "  is  quite  good  enongh.  Coi^  any  of  the  simplest  out- 
lines, first  with  a  soft  pencil,  following  it,  by  the  eye,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  ;  if  it  does  not  look  right  in  proportions,  rub  oa; 
and  correct  it,  always  by  the  eye,  till  you  think  it  is  right ; 
when  you  have  got  it  to  your  mind,  lay  tracing-paper  on  the 
book,  on  this  paper  trace  the  outline  you  have  been  copying, 
and  apply  it  to  your  own ;  and  having  thus  ascertained  the 
faults,  correct  them  all  patiently,  till  you  have  got  it  as  nearly 
accurate  as  may  be.  Work  with  a  very  soft  pencil,  and  do  not 
rub  out  so  hard '  as  to  spoil  the  surface  of  your  paper  ;  never 
mind  how  dirty  the  paper  gets,  but  do  not  roughen  it ;  and  let 
the  false  outlines  41one  where  they  do  not  really  interfere  with 
the  true  oue.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  accustom  yourself  to  hew 
and  shape  your  drawing  out  of  a  dirty  piece  of  paper.  When 
you  have  got  it  as  right  as  you  can,  take  a  quill  pen,  not  very 
fine  at  the  point ;  rest  your  hand  on  a  book  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  so  as  to  hold  the  pen  long  ;  and  go  over  your 
pencil  outline  with  ink,  raising  your  pen  point  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  leaning  more  heavily  on  one  part  of  the  line 
than  on  another.  In  most  outline  drawings  of  the  present  day, 
parts  of  the  curves  are  thickened  to  give  an  effect  of  shade  ; 

'  Stale  crumb  of  bread  is  better,  if  you  are  making  a  delicate  drawing 
than  India-rubber,  for  it  disturbs  the  surface  of  the  paper  Jess :  but  it 
crumbles  about  the  room  and  makes  a  mess ;  and,  besides,  you  waste  ibe 
good  bread,  which  is  wrong ;  and  your  drawing  will  not  for  a  long  wliile 
be  worth  the  crumbs.  So  use  India-rubber  very  lightly ,  or,  if  heavily 
pressing  it  only,  not  passing  if,  over  the  paper,  and  leave  what  pencil 
marks  that  will  not  come  away  so,  without  minding  them.  In  a  finished 
drawing  the  ui.eflaced  penciling  is  often  serviceable,  helping  the  general 
tpop,  and  enabling  you  to  take  out  little  bright  lights. 
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all  such  outlines  are  bad,  but  they  will  serve  wel  enough  fof 
your  exercises,  provided  you  do  not  imitate  this  character  :  it 
is  better,  however,  if  you  can,  to  choose  a  book  of  pure  out- 
lines. It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  your  pen  outline 
be  thin  or  thick  ;  but  it  matters  greatly  that  it  should  be  equal, 
not  heavier  in  one  place  than  in  another.  The  power  to  be 
ol)tained  is  that  of  drawing  an  even  line  slowly  and  in  any 
direction  ;  all  dashing  lines,  or  approximations  to  penmanship, 
are  bad.  The  pen  should,  as  it  were,  walk  slowly  over  the 
ground,  and  you  should  be  able  at  any  moment  to  stop  it,  or  to 
turn  it  in  any  other  direction,  like  a  well-managed  horse. 

As  soon  as  you  can  copy  every  curve  slowly  and  accurately, 
you  have  made  satisfactory  progress  ;  but  you  will  find  the  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  slowness.  It  is  easy  to  draw  Vhat  appears  to  be 
a  good  line  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  or  with  what  is  called 
freedom  ; '  the  real  difficulty  and  masterliness  is  in  never  letting 
the  hand  be  free,  but  keeping  it  under  entire  control  at  every 
part  of  the  line 

'  What  is  usually  so  much  sought  after  under  the  term  "  freedom  "  is 
the  character  of  the  drawing  of  a  great  master  in  a  hurry,  whose  hand  is 
io  thoroughly  disciplined,  that  when  pressed  for  time  he  cnn  let  it  fly  as 
U  will,  and  it  will  not  go  far  wrong.  But  the  hand  of  a  great  master  at 
real  work  is  never  free  :  its  swiftest  dash  is  under  perfect  government. 
Paul  Veronese  or  Tintoret  could  pause  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  any 
appointed  mark,  in  their  fastest  touches;  and  follow,  within  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  previously  intended  curve.  You  must  never,  therefore,  aim 
•t  freedom.  It  is  not  required  of  your  drawing  that  it  should  be  free 
bnt  that  it  should  be  rii/ht :  in  time  you  will  be  able  to  do  right  easily 
anJ  then  your  work  will  be  free  iu  the  best  sense  ;  but  there  is  no  merit 
in  doitig  wrong  easily. 

Them  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  lines  used  in  shading, 
whiob,  Hwill  be  remembered,  arc  to  be  made  as  i/itiekli/nH  possible.  The 
rMMwn  of  this  is,  th»t  the  quicker  a  line  it  drawn,  the  lighter  it  if  nt  th« 
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EXERCISE    in. 

Meantime,  you  are  always  to  be  goiug  on  with  your  shaded 
squares,  and  chiefly  with  these,  the  outliue  exercises  being 
taken  u}3  ouly  for  rest. 

As  soon  as  you  find  you  have  some  command  of  the  pen  as  a 
shading  instrument,  and  can  lay  a  pale  or  dark  tint  as  you 
choose,  try  to  produce  gradated  spaces  like  Fig.  2.,  the  dark 


ng.  1 


tint  passing  gradually  into  the  lighter  ones.  Nearly  aU  expres- 
sion of  form,  in  drawing,  depends  on  your  power  of  gradating 
delicately  ;  and  the  gradation  is  always  most  skilful  which 
passes  from  one  tint  into  another  very  little  paler.  Draw,  there 
foie,  two  parallel  lines  for  limits  to  your  work,  as  in  Fig.  £., 
and  try  to  gradate  the  shade  evenly  from  white  to  black,  pass- 
ing over  the  greatest  possible  distance,  yet  so  that  every  part 
of  the  band  may  have  visible  cliange  in  it.  The  perception  of 
gradation  is  very  deficient  in  all  beginners  (not  to  say,  in  many 
artists),  and  you  will  probably,  for  some  time,  think  your  gra- 

ends,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  joined  with  other  lines,  and  concealed 
by  iheia  ;  the  objeot  iu  porl'cct  shading  being  to  conceal  the  Unes  aA 
much  as  possible. 

And  observe,  in  this  exercise,  the  object  is  more  to  get  firmness  of 
hand  than  accuracy  of  eye  for  outhne  ;  for  there  are  no  outlines  in 
Nature,  and  the  ordinary  student  is  sure  to  draw  tlieni  falsely  if  he  draws 
them  at  all.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  you  find  mistakes  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  your  outlines ;  bo  content  at  present  if  you  find  your 
band  gaining  command  over  the  curves. 
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dation  skilful  enough  when  it  is  quite  patchy  and  imperfect 
By  getting  a  piece  of  grey  shaded  riband,  and  comptiriug  it 
with  your  drawing,  you  may  arrive,  in  early  stages  of  your 
work,  at  a  wholesome  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Widen  your  band 
ttle  by  little  as  you  get  more  skilful,  so  as  to  give  the  gvada* 
tion  more  lateral  space,  and  accustom  yourself  at  the  same  i  ime 
to  look  for  gradated  spaces  in  Nature.  The  sky  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  beautiful ;  watch  it  at  twilight,  after  the  sun  is 
down,  and  try  to  consider  each  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  you 
look  through  as  a  piece  of  paper  coloured  blue,  or  grey,  or 
purple,  as  it  happens  to  be,  and  observe  how  quietly  and  con- 
tinuously the  gradation  extends  over  the  space  in  the  window, 
of  one  or  two  feet  square.  Observe  the  shades  on  the  outside 
and  inside  of  a  common  white  cup  or  bowl,  which  make  it  look 
round  and  hollow;'  and  then  on  folds  of  white  drapery;  and 
thus  gradually  you  will  be  led  tc  observe  the  more  subtle 
transitions  of  the  light  as  it  increases  or  declines  on  flat  sur- 
faces. At  last,  when  your  eye  gets  keen  and  true,  you  will  see 
gradation  on  everything  in  Nature. 

But  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  yet  awhile  to  draw  from  any 
objects  iii  which  the  gradations  arc  varic<l  and  complicated  ; 
nor  will  it  be  a  bad  omen  for  your  future  progress,  and  for  the 
use  that  art  is  to  be  made  of  by  you,  if  the  first  thing  at  which 
you  aim  should  be  a  little  bit  of  sky.  So  take  any  narrow 
space  of  evening  sky,  that  you  can  usually  see,  between  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  or  between  two  chimneys,  or  through  the 
corner  of  a  pane  in  the  window  you  like  best  to  sit  at,  and  try 
to  gradate  a  little  space  of  white  paper  as  evenly  as  that  is 
gradated — as  tenderly  you  cauuot  gradate  it  without  colour,  uo, 

•  If  you  can  get  any  pieces  of  dead  vhhi  porcelain,  uot  gliiied,  thoj 
will  be  OMful  tnodeli. 
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Qor  with  colour  either  ;  but  you  may  do  it  as  evenly  ;  or,  if  you 
get  impatient  with  your  spots  and  lines  of  ink,  when  yoa  look 
at  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  sense  you  will  have  gained  of  that 
beauty  is  something  to  be  thaukful  for.  But  you  ought  not  Ic 
be  impatient  with  your  pen  and  ink  ;  for  all  great  painters, 
however  delicate  their  perception  of  colour,  are  fond  of  the 
peculiar  effect  of  light  which  may  be  got  in  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch,  and  in  a  woodcut,  by  the  gleaming  of  the  white  paper 
between  the  bhvck  lines  ;  and  if  you  cannot  gradate  well  with 
pure  black  lines,  you  will  never  gradate  well  with  pale  ones. 
By  looking  at  any  common  woodcuts,  in  the  cheap  publications 
of  the  day,  you  may  see  how  gradation  is  given  to  the  sky  by 
leaving  the  lines  farther  and  farther  apart ;  but  you  must  make 
your  lines  as  fme  as  you  can,  as  well  as  far  apart,  towards  the 
light ;  and  do  not  try  to  make  them  long  or  straight,  but  let 
them  cross  irregularly  in  any  direction  easy  to  your  hand, 
depending  on  nothing  but  their  gradation  for  your  effect.  On 
this  point  of  direction  of  lines,  however,  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  more  presently ;  in  the  meantime,  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it. 


EXERCISE   IT. 

As  soon  as  you  find  you  can  gradate  tolerably  with  the  pen, 
take  an  H.  or  HH.  pencil,  using  its  point  to  produce  shade, 
Qpom  the  darkest  possible  to  the  palest,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  pen,  lightening,  however,  now  with  India-rubber 
instead  of  the  penknife.  You  will  find  that  all  pale  tints  of 
shade  are  thus  easily  producible  with  great  precision  and  ton- 
derness,  bnt  that  you  cannot  get  the  same  dark  power  as  with 
*ihe  pen  and  ink,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  shade  is  apt  tc 
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become  glossy  and  metallic,  or  dirty-looking,  or  sandy.  Perse^ 
▼ere,  however,  iu  trying  to  bring  it  to  evenness  with  the  fine 
point,  removing  any  single  speck  or  line  that  may  be  too  black, 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  :  you  must  not  scratch  the  whole 
with  the  knife  as  you  do  the  ink.  K  you  find  the  texture  very 
speckled-looking,  lighten  it  all  over  with  India-rubber,  and 
recover  it  again  with  sharp,  and  exce^jively  fine  touches  of  the 
pencil  point,  bringing  the  parts  that  are  too  pale  to  perfect 
evenness  with  the  darker  spots. 

You  cannot  use  the  point  too  delicately  or  cunningly  in 
doing  this;  work  with  it  as  if  you  were  drawing  the  down  on  a 
butterfly's  wing. 

At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  if  not  before,  you  may  be 
assured  that  some  clever  friend  will  come  in,  and  hold  up  his 
hands  in  mocking  amazement,  and  ask  you  who  could  set  yon 
to  that  "  niggling  ;"  and  if  you  persevere  in  it,  you  will  have  to 
sustain  considerable  persecution  from  your  artistical  acquaint- 
ances generally,  who  will  tell  you  that  all  good  drawing  de- 
pends on  "  boldness."  But  never  mind  them.  You  do  not 
hear  them  tell  a  child,  beginning  music,  to  lay  its  little  hand 
with  a  crash  among  the  keys,  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters  ! 
yet  they  might,  as  reasonably  as  they  may  tell  you  to  be  bold 
in  the  present  state  of  your  knowledge.  Bold,  in  the  sense  o^ 
being  ntidaunted,  yes  ;  but  bold  in  the  sense  of  being  careless, 
winfident,  or  exhibitory, — no, — no,  and  a  thousand  times  no  { 
for,  even  if  you  were  not  a  beginner,  it  would  be  bad  advic* 
that  made  you  bold.  Mischief  may  easily  be  done  quickly,  but 
good  and  beautiful  work  is  generally  done  slowly;  you  will  find 
'  00  boldness  in  the  way  a  flower  or  a  bird's  wing  is  painted;  and 
\f  Nature  w  not  bold  nt  her  work,  do  you  think  you  ought  ta 
l>e  nt  yovrn'f  So  ncvcjr  mind  what  people  say,  but  work  with 
joar  pencil  point  very  patieutlv;  and  if  tou  can  trust  me  in 
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»n}  thing,  trust  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  though  there  are  all 
kinds  and  ways  of  art, — large  work  for  large  pla<;es,  small  work 
foi  narrow  places,  slow  work  for  people  who  can  wait,  and 
quick  work  for  people  who  cannot, — there  is  one  quality,  a'ld 

think,  only  one,  in  which  all  great  and  good  art  agrees, — it 
is  aJl  delicate  art      Coarse  art  is  always  bad  art     You  cannot 

nderstand  this  at  present,  because  you  do  not  know  yet  how 
much  tender  thought,  and  subtle  care,  the  great  painters  put 
into  touches  that  at  first  look  coarse;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  true, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  so  in  due  time. 

You  will  be  perhaps  also  troubled,  in  these  first  essays  at 
pencil  drawing,  by  noticing  that  more  delicate  gradations  are 
got  in  an  instant  by  a  chance  touch  of  the  India-rubber,  than 
by  an  hour's  labour  with  the  point ;  aud  you  may  wouder  why 
I  tell  you  to  produce  tints  so  painfully,  which  might,  it  appears, 
be  obtained  with  ease.  But  there  are  two  reasons :  the  fii*st, 
that  when  you  come  to  draw  foims,  you  must  be  able  to  gra- 
date with  absolute  precision,  in  whatever  place  aud  direction 
you  wish;  not  in  any  wise  vaguely,  as  the  India-rubber  does  it  : 
and,  secondly,  that  all  natural  shadows  are  more  or  less 
mingled  with  gleams  of  light.  lu  the  darkness  of  ground  there 
is  the  light  of  the  little  pebbles  or  dust  ;  in  the  darkness  of 
foliage,  the  glitter  of  the  leaves;  in  the  darkness  of  flesh, 
transparency;  in  that  of  a  stone,  granulation  :  in  every  case 
there  is  some  mingling  of  light,  which  cannot  be  representod  by 
the  leaden  tone  which  you  get  by  rubbing,  or  by  an  instrument 
known  to  artists  as  the  "  stump."  When  you  can  manage  the 
point  properly,  you  will  indeed  be  able  to  do  nmch  also  with 
this  instrument,  or  with  your  fingers  ;  but  then  you  will  have  to 
retouch  the  flat  tints  afterwards,  so  as  to  put  life  and  light  into 
them,  and  that  can  only  bo  done  with  the  point.  Labour  on 
therefore,  courageously,  with  that  only. 

a* 


u 
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EXERCISE  V. 


When  you  can  manage  to  tint  and  gradate  tenderly  with 
the  pencil  point,  get  a  good  large  alphabet,  aud  try  to  tint  the 
letters  into  shape  with  the  pencil  point.  Do  not  outline  them 
first,  bat  measure  their  height  aud  extreme  breadth  with  the 


Fig.  8. 

compasses,  as  a  J,  a  c,  Fig.  3  ,  and  then  scratch  in  their  shapes 
gradually;  the  letter  A,  enclosed  within  the  lines,  being  in  what 
Turner  would  have  called  a  "state  of  forwaiduess."  Then, 
when  you  are  satisfied  with  the  shape  of  the  letter,  draw  pen 
and  ink  lines  firmly  round  the  tint,  as  at  d,  and  remove  any 
touches  outside  the.  limit,  first  with  the  India-rubber,  and  then 
with  the  penknife,  so  that  all  may  look  clear  and  right.  If  you 
rub  out  any  of  the  pencil  inside  the  outline  of  the  letter,  re- 
touch it,  closing  it  up  to  the  inked  line.  The  straight  lines  of 
the  outline  are  all  to  be  ruled,^  bat  the  curved  lines  are  to  be 

'  ArtisU  who  glanco  at  this  book  may  be  HiirpriM>il  ut  this  pcr- 
miiwioti.  My  chief  rcofion  is,  thut  I  think  it  more  ix'ceiiMury  tliat^the 
pupil'ii  eye  Hhould  ijc  triiincd  to  nccitrato  pi-rcoption  of  tii«i  relations  of 
curve  and  riglit  iini'H,  by  liiiviii;^  the  latter  absolutely  true-,  tlian  tliat  ho 
•houlil  practice  4rawing  vtruight  linvH.     But  also,  I  believe,  thou^li  I  am 
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drawn  by  the  eye  and  hand  ;  and  you  will  soon  find  what  good 
practice  there  is  in  getting  the  curved  letters,  such  as  Bs,  Cs, 
&c.,  to  stand  quite  straight,  and  come  into  accurate  form. 

All  these  exercises  are  very  irksome,  and  they  are  not  to  b« 
persisted  in  alone  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  acquire  perfec 
power  in  any  of  them.  An  entire  master  of  the  pencil  or  brush 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  draw  any  form  at  once,  as  Giotto 
bis  circle;  but  such  skill  as  this  is  only  to  be  expected  of  the 
consummate  master,  having  pencil  iu  hand  all  his  life,  and  all 
day  long,  hence  the  force  of  Giotto's  proof  of  his  skill;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  draw  very  beautifully,  without  attaining  even 
an  approximation  to  such  a  power;  the  main  point  being,  not 
that  every  line  should  be  precisely  what  we  intend  or  wish, 
but  that  the  line  which  we  intended  or  wished  to  draw  should 
be  right.  If  we  always  see  rightly  and  mean  rightly,  we  shall 
get  on,  though  the  hand  may  stagger  a  little;  but  if  we  mean 
wrongly,  or  mean  nothing,  it  does  not  matter  how  firm  the  hand 
is.  Do  not,  therefore,  torment  yourself  because  you  cannot  do 
as  well  as  you  would  like;  but  work  patiently,  sure  that  every 
square  and  letter  will  give  you  a  certain  increase  of  power;  and 
as  soon  as  you  can  draw  your  letters  pretty  well,  here  is  a  more 
amusing  exercise  for  you. 

Dot  quite  sure  of  this,  that  he  never  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  a  straight 
line.  I  do  not  believe  a  perfectly  trained  hand  ever  can  draw  a  line 
without  some  curvature  in  it,  or  some  variety  of  direction.  Prout  could 
Iraw  a  straight  line,  but  I  do  not  believe  Raphael  could,  nor  Tintoret. 
A  great  draughtsman  can,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  draw  every  h'ne  Airf 
\  straight  one. 
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EXERCISE   VI. 

Choose  auy  tree  that  you  think  pretty,  which  is  nearly  bar* 
f  leaves,  and  which  you  can  see  against  the  sky,  or  against  a 
pale  wall,  or  other  light  ground  :  it  must  not  be  against  strong 
light,  or  you  will  find  the  looking  at  it  hurt  your  eyes  ;  noi 
must  it  be  in  sunshine,  or  you  will  be  puzzled  by  the  liglits  on 
the  boughs.  But  the  tree  must  be  in  shade  ;  and  the  sky  blue, 
or  grey,  or  dull  white.  A  wholly  grey  or  rainy  day  is  the 
best  for  this  practice. 

You  will  see  that  all  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are  dark  against 
ttie  sky.  Consider  them  as  so  many  dark  rivers,  to  be  laid 
down  in  a  map  with  absolute  accuracy  ;  and,  without  the  least 
thought  about  the  roundness  of  the  stems,  map  them  all  out  in 
flat  shade,  scrawling  them  in  with  pencil,  just  as  you  did  the 
limbs  of  your  letters  ;  then  correct  and  alter  them,  rubbing 
out  and  out  again,  never  minding  how  much  your  paper  is 
dirtied  (only  not  destroying  its  surface"),  until  every  bough  ia 
exactly,  or  as  near  as  your  utmost  power  can  bring  it,  right  in 
curvature  and  in  thickness.  Look  at  the  white  interstices 
between  them  with  as  much  scrupulousness  as  if  they  were 
little  estates  which  you  had  to  survey,  and  draw  maps  of,  for 
some  important  lawsuit,  involving  heavy  penalties  if  you  cut 
the  least  bit  of  a  corner  off  any  of  them,  or  gave  the  hedge 
anywhere  too  deep  a  ciirve  ;  and  try  continually  to  fancy  the 
whole  tree  nothing  but  a  flat  ramification  on  a  white  ground 
Do  not  take  any  trouble  about  the  little  twigs,  which  look  like 
A  confused  network  or  mist  ;  leave  them  all  out,'  drawing  only 

'  Or,  if  70U  feel  able  to  do  to^  ■cntch  them  in  with  confused  quick 
(oochen,  indicating  the  general  shape  of  the  cloud  or  mist  of  twig<3  rounr 
the  Bftin  branches ;  l>iit  do  not  take  much  trouble  about  thcnu 
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the  main  branches  as  far  as  you  can  see  them  distinctly,  youi 
object  at  present  being  not  to  draw  a  tree,  but  to  learn  how  tc 
do  so.  When  you  have  got  the  thing  as  nearly  right  as  you 
can — and  it  is  better  to  make  one  good  study  than  twenty  left 
unnecessarily  inaccurate — take  your  pen,  and  put  a  fine  outline 
to  all  the  boughs,  as  you  did  to  your  letter,  taking  care,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  put  the  outline  within  the  edge  of  the  shade,  so 
as  not  to  make  the  boughs  thicker  :  the  main  use  of  the  out- 
line is  to  affirm  the  whole  more  clearly  ;  to  do  away  with  little 
accidental  roughnesses  and  excrescences,  and  especially  to  mark 
where  boughs  cross,  or  come  in  front  of  each  other,  as  at  such 
points  their  arrangement  in  this  kind  of  sketch  is  unintelligible 
without  the  outline.  It  may  perfectly  well  happen  that  in 
Nature  it  should  be  less  distinct  than  your  outline  will  make  it; 
but  it  is  better  in  this  kind  of  sketch  to  mark  the  facts  clearly. 
The  temptation  is  always  to  be  slovenly  and  careless,  and  the 
outline  is  like  a  bridle,  and  forces  our  indolence  into  attention 
and  precision.  The  outline  should  be  about  the  thickness  of 
that  in  Fig.  4,  which  represents  the  ramification  of  a  small 
stone  pine,  only  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  represent  the  pencil 
shading  within  the  outline,  as  I  could  not  easily  express  it  in  a 
woodcut  ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  the 
indication  of  the  foliage  above,  of  which  in  another  place. 
You  may  also  draw  your  trees  as  much  larger  than  this  figure 
as  you  like  ;  only,  however  large  they  may  be,  keep  the  oa^ 
lin"5  as  delicate,  and  draw  the  branches  far  enough  into  their 
I'uter  sprays  to  give  quite  as  slender  ramification  as  you  have 
tn  this  figure,  otherwise  you  do  not  get  good  enough  practice 
cut  of  them. 

You  cannot  do  too  many  studies  of  this  kind  :  every  one 
will  give  you  some  new  notion  about  trees  :  but  when  you  are 
tired  of  -ree  boughs,  take  any  forms  whatever  whiih  are  drawo 
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in  flat  colour,  one  upon  another  ;  as  patterns  on  any  kind  of 


Kg.  4. 


cloth,  or  flat  china  (tiles,  for  instance),  executed  in  two  colours 
only  ;  and  practise  drawing  them  of  the  right  shape  and  size 
by  the  eye,  and  filling  them  in  with  shade  of  the  depth 
required. 

In  doing  this,  you  will  first  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
representing  depth  of  colour  by  depth  of  shade.  Thus  a  pat- 
tern of  ultramarine  blue  will  have  to  be  represented  by  a 
darker  tint  of  grey  than  a  pattern  of  yellow. 

And  now  it  is  both  time  for  you  to  l)egin  to  learn  the 
mechanical  use  of  the  l)nish,  and  necessary  for  you  to  do  so 
in  order  to  provide  yourself  with  the  gradated  scale  of  colour 
which  you  will  want.  If  you  can,  by  any  misans,  get  n('(|naint- 
ed  with  any  ordinarily  skilful  water-colour  painter,  and  prevail 
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on  liim  to  show  you  how  to  lay  on  tints  with  a  ornsh,  by  all 
lueaus  dc  so  ;  not  that  you  are  yet,  nor  for  a  long  while  yet, 
to  begin  to  colour,  but  because  the  brush  is  often  more  con- 
venient than  the  pencil  for  laying  on  masses  or  tints  of  shade, 
and  the  sooner  you  know  how  to  manage  it  as  an  instrumen 
the  better.  If,  however,  you  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  water-colour  is  laid  on  by  a  workman  of  any  kind,  the 
following  directions  will  help  you  : — 


EXERCISE   VII. 

Get  a  shilling  cake  of  Prussian  blue.  Dip  the  end  of  it  in 
water  so  as  to  take  up  a  drop,  aud  rub  it  in  a  white  saucer  till 
you  cannot  rub  much  more,  and  the  colour  gets  dark,  tliick, 
and  oily-looking.  Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  to  the  colour 
you  have  rubbed  down,  and  mix  it  well  up  with  a  camel's-hair 
brusli  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

Then  take  a  piece  of  smooth,  but  not  glossy,  Bristol  board 
or  pasteboard  ;  divide  it,  with  your  pencil  and  rule,  into 
squares  as  large  as  those  of  the  very  largest  chess-board  :  they 
need  not  be  perfect  squares,  only  as  nearly  so  as  you  can 
quickly  guess.  Rest  the  pasteboard  on  something  sloping  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  desk  ;  then,  dipping  your  brush  into  the 
colour  you  have  mixed,  and  taking  up  as  much  of  the  liquid  as 
it  will  carry,  begin  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  squares,  and  lay  a 
pond  or  runlet  of  colour  along  the  top  edge.  Lead  this  pond 
of  colour  gradually  downwards,  not  faster  at  one  place  than 
another,  but  as  if  you  were  adding  a  row  of  bricks  to  a  build- 
ing, all  along  (only  building  down  instead  of  up),  dipping  the 
brush  frequently  so  as  to  keep  the  colour  as  full  in  that,  and 
in  as  great  quantity  on  the  paper,  as  you  can,  so  only  that  it 
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does  not  run  down  anywhere  in  a  little  stream.  But  if  it 
should,  never  mind  ;  go  on  quietly  with  your  square  till  you 
baye  covered  it  all  in.  When  yoa  get  to  the  bottom,  the 
colour  will  lodge  there  in  a  great  wave.  Have  ready  a  piece 
of  blotting-paper  ;  dry  your  brush  on  it,  and  with  the  drj 
brush  take  up  the  superfluous  colour  as  you  would  with  a 
gponge,  till  it  all  looks  even. 

In  leading  the  colour  down,  you  will  find  your  brush  con- 
tinually go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  or  leave  little  gaps 
within  it.  Do  not  endeavour  to  retouch  these,  nor  take  much 
care  about  them ;  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  colour  to  He 
smoothly  where  it  reaches,  not  in  alternate  blots  and  pale 
patches  ;  try,  therefore,  to  lead  it  over  the  square  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  such  attention  to  your  limit  as  you  are  able  to 
give.  The  use  of  the  exercise  is,  indeed,  to  er.able  you  finally 
to  strike  the  colour  up  to  the  limit  with  perfect  accuracy  ;  but 
the  first  thing  is  to  get  it  even,  the  power  of  rightly  striking 
the  edge  comes  only  by  time  and  practice ;  even  the  greatest 
artists  rarely  can  do  this  quite  perfectly. 

When  yoa  have  done  one  square,  proceed  to  do  another 
which  does  not  communicate  with  it.  When  you  have  thus 
done  all  the  alternate  squares,  as  on  a  chess-board,  turn  the 
pasteboard  upside  down,  begin  again  with  the  first,  and  put 
mother  coat  over  it,  and  so  on  over  all  the  others.  The  use 
of  turning  the  paper  upside  down  is  to  neutralise  the  increase 
of  darkness  towards  the  bottom  of  the  squares,  which  woulo 
otherwise  take  place  from  the  ponding  of  the  colour. 

Be  resolved  to  use  blotting-paper,  or  a  piece  of  rag,  instead 
of  your  lips,  to  dry  the  brush.  The  habit  of  doing  so,  once 
acquired,  will  save  you  from  much  partial  poisoning.  Take 
eare,  however,  always  to  draw  the  brush  from  root  to  point 
otberwise  yoa  will  spoil  it.     You  may  even  wipe  it  as  yor 
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would  a  pen  when  you  want  it  very  dry,  without  doing  harm, 
provided  you  do  not  crush  it  upwards.  Get  a  good  brush  at 
first,  and  cherish  it ;  it  will  serve  you  lougei  aud  better  than 
many  bad  ones. 

When  you  have  done  the  squares  all  over  again,  do  them  • 
third  time,  always  trying  to  keep  your  edges  as  neat  as  posei' 
ble.  When  your  colour  is  exhausted,  mix  more  in  the  same 
proportions,  two  teaspoonfuls  to  as  much  as  you  can  grind  with 
a  drop  ;  and  when  you  have  done  the  alternate  squares  three 
times  over,  as  the  paper  will  be  getting  very  damp,  and  dry 
more  slowly,  begin  on  the  white  squares,  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  same  tint  in  the  same  way.  The  amount  of  jagged  dark 
line  which  then  will  mark  the  limits  of  the  squares  will  be  tht 
exact  measure  of  your  unskilfulness. 

As  soon  as  you  tire  of  squares  draw  circles  (with  com- 
passes) ;  aud  then  draw  straight  lines  irregularly  across  cir- 
cles, aud  fill  up  the  spaces  so  produced  between  the  straight 
line  aud  the  circumference  ;  and  then  draw  any  simple  shapes 
of  leaves,  according  to  the  exercise  No.  2.,  and  fill  up  those, 
until  you  can  lay  on  colour  quite  evenly  in  any  shape  you 
want. 

You  will  find  in  the  course  of  this  practice,  as  you  cannot 
always  put  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  the  colour, 
Ihat  the  darker  the  colour  is,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
lay  it  on  evenly.  Therefore,  when  you  have  gained  some 
defiuiie  degree  of  power,  try  to  fill  in  the  forms  required  with 
e  full  brush,  and  a  dark  tint,  at  once,  instead  of  laying  several 
^^oats  one  over  another  ;  always  taking  care  that  the  tint, 
however  dark,  be  quite  liquid  ;  and  that,  after  being  laid  on, 
BO  much  of  it  is  absorbed  as  to  prevent  its  forming  a  black 
line  at  the  edge  as  it  dries.  A  little  experience  will  teach  you 
how  apt  the  coloui'  is  to  do  this,  aud  how  to  prevent  it ;  not 
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that  it  needs  always  to  be  prevented,  for  a  great  master  in 
Water-colours  will  sometimes  dra^v  a  firm  outiiue,  when  he  wa7Ui 
one,  simply  by  letting  the  colour  dry  in  this  way  attlie  edge. 

Wlien,  however,  you  begin  to  cover  complicated  forms  witli 
the  darker  colour,  no  rapidity  will  prevent  the  tint  from  drying 
\fregularly  as  it  is  led  on  from  part  to  part.  You  will  then 
find  the  following  method  useful.  Lay  in  the  colour  very  pale 
and  liqaid  ;  so  pale,  indeed,  that  you  can  only  just  see  where 
it  is  on  the  paper.  Lead  it  up  to  all  the  outlines,  and  make  it 
precise  in  form,  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet  everywhere.  Then, 
when  it  is  all  in  shape,  take  the  darker  colour,  and  lay  some  ot 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  liquid  colour.  It  will  spread  gra- 
dually in  a  branchy  kind  of  way,  and  you  may  now  lead  it  r.p 
to  the  outlines  already  determined,  and  play  it  with  the  brush 
till  it  fills  its  place  well  ;  then  let  it  dry,  and  it  will  be  as  flat 
and  pure  as  a  single  dash,  yet  defining  all  the  complicated 
forms  accurately. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  power  of  laying  on  a  tolerably 
6at  tint,  you  must  try  to  lay  on  a  gradated  one.  Prepare  the 
colour  with  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of  water  ;  then,  when  it 
is  mixed,  pour  away  about  two-thirds  of  it,  keeping  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pale  colour.  Sloping  your  paper  as  before,  draw 
two  peocii  lines  all  the  way  down,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  of  the  width  of  a  square  on  your  chess-board.  Begin  at 
the  top  of  your  paper,  between  the  lines  ;  and  having  struck 
ou  the  first  brushful  of  colour,  and  led  it  down  a  little,  dip 
your  brush  deep  in  water,  and  mix  up  the  colour  on  the  plate 
quickly  with  as  much  more  water  as  the  brush  takes  up  at  that 
oue  dip  :  then,  with  tliiu  paler  colour,  lead  the  tint  farther 
down.  Dip  in  water  again,  mix  the  colour  again,  and  thus 
lead  down  the  tint,  always  dipping  in  water  once  between  each 
replenishiug  of  the  brush,  and  stirring  the  color  ou  the  plat« 
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well,  bat  as  quickly  as  you  eau.  Go  on  until  the  colour  has 
become  so  pale  that  you  cauuot  see  it  ;  tbeu  wash  your  bnwjh 
thoroughly  in  water,  and  carry  the  wave  down  a  little  further 
with  that,  and  then  absorb  it  with  the  dry  brush,  and  leave  it 
U)  dry. 

If  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  your  paper  before  your  colour 
gets  pale,  you  may  either  take  longer  paper,  or  begin,  with  the 
tint  as  it  was  when  you  left  oflf,  on  another  sheet  ;  but  be  sure 
to  exhaust  it  to  pure  whiteness  at  last.  When  all  is  quitf  dry, 
recommence  at  the  top  with  another  similar  mixture  of  colour, 
and  go  down  in  the  same  way.  Then  again,  and  then  again, 
and  so  continually  until  the  colour  at  the  top  of  the  paper  is  a& 
dark  as  your  cake  of  Prussiau  blue,  and  passes  down  into  pure 
white  paper  at  the  end  of  your  column,  with  a  perfectly  smooth 
gradation  from  one  into  the  other. 

You  will  find  at  first  that  the  paper  gets  mottled  or  wavy, 
instead  of  evenly  gradated  ;  this  is  because  at  some  places  you 
have  taken  up  more  water  in  your  brush  than  at  others,  or  not 
mixed  it  thoroughly  on  the  plate,  or  led  one  tint  too  far  before 
replenishing  with  the  next.  Practice  only  will  enable  you  to 
do  it  well ;  the  best  artists  cannot  always  get  gradations  ol 
this  kind  quite  to  their  minds  ;  nor  do  they  ever  leave  them  on 
their  pictures  without  after  touching. 

As  you  get  more  power,  and  can  strike  the  colour  mere 
quickly  down,  you  will  be  able  to  gradate  in  less  compass  ; ' 
beginning  with  a  small  quantity  of  colour,  and  adding  a  drop 
of  wate; ,  instead  of  a  brushful  ;  with  finer  brushes,  also,  you 
uay  gradate  to  a  less  scale.     But  slight  skill  will  enable  you 

'  It  is  more  diflii-ult,  at  first,  to  get,  in  colour,  a  narrow  gradatioii 
than  an  extended  one  •  but  tbe  ultimate  diflSculty  is,  as  with  the  pea,  u 
make  tbe  gradation  go  far. 
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to  test  tlie  relations  of  colour  to  shade  as  far  as  is  necessary  foi 
your  immediate  progress,  which  is  to  be  done  thus  : — 

Take  cakes  of  lake,  of  gamboge,  of  sepia,  of  blue-black,  of 
cobalt,  and  vermilion  ;  and  prepare  gradated  columns  ^exactly 
as  you  have  done  with  the  Prussian  blue)  of  the  lake  and  blue 
black.'  Cut  a  narrow  slip,  all  the  way  down,  of  each  gradated 
colour,  and  set  the  three  slips  side  by  side  ;  fasten  them  down, 
and  rule  lines  at  equal  distances  across  all  the  three,  so  as  to 
divide  them  into  fifty  degrees,  and  number  the  degrees  f  each, 
from  light  to  dark,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  If  you  have  gradated  them 
rightly,  the  darkest  part  either  of  the  red  or  blue  will  be  nearly 
equal  in  power  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  blue-black,  and  any 
degree  of  the  black  slip  will  also,  accurately  enough  for  our 
purpose,  balance  in  weight  the  degree  similarly  numbered  in 
the  red  or  the  blue  slip.  Then,  when  you  are  drawing  from  ob- 
jects of  a  crimson  or  blue  colour,  if  you  can  match  their 
colour  by  any  compartment  of  the  crimson  or  blue  in  your 
scales,  the  grey  in  the  compartment  of  the  grey  scale  marked 
with  the  same  number  is  the  grey  which  must  represent  that 
crimson  or  blue  in  your  light  and  shade  drawing. 

Next,  prepare  scales  with  gamboge,  cobalt,  and  vermilion 
You  will  find  that  you  cannot  darken  these  beyond  a  certaib 
point  ;'  for  yellow  and  scarlet,  so  long  as  they  remain  yellow 
and  scarlet,  cannot  approach  to  black  ;  we  cannot  have,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  dark  yellow  or  dark  scarlet.  Make  your 
icales  of  full  yellow,  blue,  and  scarlet,  half-way  down  ;  passing 
then  gradually  to  white.  Afterwards  use  lake  to  darken  the 
upper  half  of  the  vermilion  and  gamboge  ;  and  Prussian  blue 

Of  counw,  all  the  colnninii  of  colour  are  to  be  of  C(iual  length. 
•  The  degrci".  of  darknew  you  can    reach  with  tho  given  colour  It 
tlwayt  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  loUd  cake  in  the  box. 
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to  darken  the  cobalt.  You  will  thus  have  three  more  scalei\ 
passing  from  white  nearly  to  black,  through  yellow  and  orange, 
through  sky-blue,  and  through  scarlet.  By  mixing  the  gam 
boge  and  Prussian  blue  you  may  make  another  with  greea ; 
mixing  the  cobalt  and  lake,  another  with  violet ;  the  sepia 
alone  will  make  a  forcible  brown  one;  and  so  on,  until  you  have 
as  many  scales  as  you  like,  passing  from  black  to  white  through 
different  colours.  Then,  supposing  your  scales  properly  grar 
dated  and  equally  divided,  the  compartment  or  degree  No.  1. 
of  the  grey  will  represent  in  chiaroscuro  the  No.  1.  of  all  the 
other  colours  ;  No.  2.  of  grey  the  No.  2.  of  the  other  colours, 
and  so  on.  , 

It  is  only  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter  that  you  shoulo 
understand  the  principle  ;  for  it  would  never  be  jwssible  for 
you  to  gradate  your  scales  so  truly  as  to  make  them  practically 
accurate  and  serviceable;  and  even  if  you  could,  unless  you  had 
about  ten  thousand  scales,  and  were  able  to  change  them  faster 
than  ever  juggler  changed  cards,  you  could  not  in  a  day  mea- 
sure the  tints  on  so  much  as  one  side  of  a  frost-bitten  apple  : 
but  when  once  you  fully  understand  the  principle,  and  see  how 
all  colours  contain  as  it  were  a  certain  quantity  of  darkness,  or 
power  of  dark  relief  from  white — some  more,  some  less  ;  and 
how  this  pitch  or  power  of  each  may  be  represented  by  equiva- 
lent values  of  grey,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  arrive  shrewdly  at 
an  approximation  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  without  any  measur- 
ing scale  at  all. 

You  must  now  go  on,  again  with  the  pen.  drawing  patterns, 
»nd  any  shapes  of  shade  that  you  think  pretty,  as  veinings  in 
maible,  or  tortoiseshell,  spots  in  surfaces  of  shells,  &c.,  as  ten 
derly  as  you  can,  in  the  darknesses  that  correspond  to  their 
colours  ;  and  when  you  find  you  can  do  this  successfully,  it  ii 
time  to  begin  rounding. 
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EXERCISE     VIII. 

Go  out  into  your  garden,  or  into  the  road,  and  pick  np  the 
first  round  or  oval  stone  you  can  find,  not  very  white,  nor  very 
dark  ;  and  the  smoother  it  is  the  better,  only  it  must  not  shine 
Draw  your  table  near  the  window,  and  put  the  stone,  which  1 
will  suppose  is  about  the  size  of  a  in  Fig.  5.  (it  had  better  not  be 
much  larger),  on  a  piece  of  not  very  white  paper,  on  the  table 
in  front  of  you.  Sit  so  that  the  light  may  come  from  your  left. 
else  the  shadow  of  the  pencil  point  interferes  with  your  sight 
of  your  work.  You  must  not  let  the  sun  fall  on  the  stone,  but 
only  ordinary  light :  therefore  choose  a  window  which  the  sun 
does  not  come  in  at.  If  you  can  shut  the  shutters  of  the  other 
windows  in  the  room  it  will  be  all  the  better  ;  but  this  is  not 
of  much  consequence. 

Now,  if  you  can  draw  that  stone,  you  can  draw  anything  :  1 
oean,  anything  that  is  drawable.  Many  things  (sea  foam,  for 
instance)  cannot  be  drawn  at  all,  only  the  idea  of  them  more 
or  less  suggested  ;  but  if  you  can  draw  the  stone  rightly,  every 
thing  within  reach  of  art  is  also  within  yours. 

For  all  drawing  depends,  primarily,  on  your  power  of  repre 
senting  Roundness.  If  you  can  once  do  that,  all  the  rest  is 
easy  and  straightforward  ;  if  you  cannot  do  tliat,  nothing  else 
that  you  may  be  able  to  do  will  be  of  any  use.  For  Nature 
is  all  made  up  of  roundnesses  ;  not  the  ronndncss  of  perfect 
globes,  bat  of  variously  curved  surfaces.  Boughs  are  rounded, 
leaves  are  rounded,  stonc^s  are  rounded,  clouds  are  roumled, 
checks  arc  rounded,  and  curls  are  rounded  :  there  is  no  more 
flatness  in  the  natural  world  than  there  is  vacancy.  The  world 
Itself  is  round,  and  so  is  all  that  is  Id  it,  more  or  less,  excopt 
human  work,  which  is  oftcD  very  flat  indeed. 
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Therefore,  set  yourself  steadily  to  conquer  that  round  stone, 
and  you  have  won  the  battle. 


Look  your  stone  antagonist  boldly  in  the  face.    You  will  see 

that   the  side  of  it  next  the  window  is  lighter  than  most  of  the 
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paper  ;  that  th'»,  side  of  it  farlliest  from  the  window  is  darkei 
than  the  paper  ;  and  that  the  light  passes  into  the  dark  gra- 
dually, while  a  shadow  is  thrown  to  the  right  on  the  paper 
itself  by  the  stone  :  the  general  appearance  of  things  being 
more  or  less  as  in  a,  Fig.  5.,  the  spots  on  the  stone  excepted 
of  which  more  presently. 

Now  remember  always  what  was  stated  in  the  outset,  thaf 
every  thing  you  can  see  in  Nature  is  seen  only  so  far  as  it  is 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  things  about  it,  or  of  a  different 
colour  from  tbem.  It  is  either  seen  as  a  patch  of  one  colour 
on  a  ground  of  another  ;  or  as  a  pale  thing  relieved  from  a 
dark  thing,  or  a  dark  thing  from  a  pale  thing.  And  if  you  can 
put  on  patches  of  colour  or  shade  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
shape,  and  gradations  as  those  on  the  obj(^ct  and  its  ground, 
you  will  produce  tlie  appearance  of  the  object  and  its  ground. 
The  best  draughtsmen — Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  themselves — 
could  do  nc  more  than  this  ;  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  get 
some  power  of  doing  it  in  an  inferior  way,  if  you  once  under- 
stand the  exceeding  simplicity  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Suppose 
you  have  a  brown  book  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  on  a  red 
tablecloth.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  on  spaces  of 
red,  white,  and  brown,  in  the  same  shape,  and  gradated  from 
dark  to  light  in  the  same  degrees,  and  your  drawing  is  done 
If  you  will  not  look  at  what  you  sec,  if  you  try  to  put  on 
brighter  or  duller  colours  than  are  there,  if  you  try  to  put  them 
m  with  a  dash  or  a  blot,  or  to  cover  your  paper  with  "  vigo- 
rous "  lines,  or  to  produce  anything,  in  fact,  but  the  plain,  un- 
affected, and  finished  trantiuillity  of  the  thing  before  you,  you 
need  not  hope  to  get  on.  Nature  will  show  you  nothing  if  you 
wt  yourself  up  for  her  master.  But  forget  yourself,  and  try 
to  obey  her,  and  you  will  find  obedience  c»si^r  and  happier 
tboD  you  think- 
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The  real  difficulties  are  to  get  the  rtjinemmt  of  the  forms  and 
the  tvenims  of  the  gradations.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  when 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  work,  it  is  always  too  coarse  or 
too  uneven.  It  may  not  be  wrong — in  all  probability  is  not 
wrong,  in  any  (so-called)  great  point.  But  its  edges  are  not 
true  enough  in  outline;  and  its  shades  are  in  blotches,  or 
Bcratches,  or  full  of  white  holes.  Get  it  more  tender  and  more 
true,  and  you  will  find  it  is  more  powerful. 

Do  not,  therefore,  think  your  drawing  must  be  weak  because 
you  have  a  finely  pointed  pen  in  your  hand.  Till  you  can  draw 
with  that,  you  can  draw  with  nothing;  when  you  can  draw  with 
that,  you  can  draw  with  a  log  of  wood  charred  at  the  end. 
True  boldness  and  power  are  only  to  be  gained  by  care.  Even 
in  fencing  and  dancing,  all  ultimate  ease  depends  on  early 
precision  in  the  commencement;  much  more  in  singing  or  draw- 
ing. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  copy  Fig.  5.,  but  to  copy  the 
stone  before  you  in  the  way  that  Fig.  5.  is  done.  To  which 
end,  first  measure  the  extreme  length  of  the  stone  with  com- 
passes, and  mark  that  length  on  your  paper;  then,  between  the 
points  marked,  leave  something  like  the  form  of  the  stone  in 
light,  scrawling  the  paper  all  over,  round  it,  as  at  h,  Fig.  5. 
You  cannot  riglitly  see  what  the  form  of  the  stone  really  is 
till  you  begi.i  finishing,  so  sketch  it  in  quite  rudely;  only  rather 
leave  too  much  room  for  the  high  light,  than  too  little  :  and 
then  more  cautiously  fill  in  the  shade,  shutting  the  light  gradu- 
ally up,  and  putting  in  the  dark  cautiously  on  the  dark  side. 
X'c'u  ne'.'d  not  plague  yourself  about  accuracy  of  shape,  because, 
till  you  have  practised  a  great  deal,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
draw  that  shape  quite  truly,  and  you  must  gradually  gain  cor- 
rectness by  means  of  these  various  exercises  :  what  you  have 
mainly  to  do  at  present  is,  to  get  the  stone  to  look  solid  and 

a 
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rouud,  not  much  minding  what  its  exact  coutcur  is — only  draw 
it  as  nearly  right  as  yon  can  without  vexation;  and  yon  will 
^et  it  more  right  by  thus  feeling  your  way  to  it  in  shade,  than 
if  you  tried  to  draw  the  outline  at  first.  For  you  can  set  ac 
outline;  what  you  see  is  only  a  certain  space  of  gradated  shade, 
Arith  other  such  spaces  about  it;  and  those  pieces  of  shade  yea 
ai  e  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  you  can,  by  scrawling  the  paper  over 
till  you  get  them  to  the  right  shape,  with  the  same  gradations 
which  they  have  in  Nature.  And  this  is  really  more  likely  to 
be  done  well,  if  you  have  to  fight  your  way  through  a  little 
confusion  in  the  sketch,  than  if  you  have  an  accurately  traced 
outline.  For  instance,  I  was  going  to  draw,  beside  a,  another 
efiTect  on  the  stone;  reflected  light  bringing  its  dark  side  out 
from  the  background  :  but  when  I  had  laid  on  the  first  few 
touches,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  stop,  and  let  you  see 
how  I  had  begun  it,  at  b.  In  which  beginning  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  nothing  is  so  determined  but  that  I  can  more  or 
less  modify,  and  add  to  or  diminish  the  contour  as  I  work  on, 
the  lines  which  suggest  the  outline  being  blended  with  the 
others  if  I  do  not  want  them;  and  the  having  to  fill  up  the 
yacancics  and  conquer  the  irregularities  of  such  a  sketch,  will 
probably  secure  a  higher  completion  at  last,  than  if  half  an 
hoar  had  been  spent  in  getting  a  true  outline  before  beginning 
In  doing  this,  however,  take  care  not  to  get  the  drawing  too 
dark.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  shades  of  it  really  are, 
tut  a  round  hole,  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  a  piece  o! 
white  paper,  the  colour  of  that  you  use  to  draw  on.  Hold  thi« 
hit  of  paper,  with  the  hole  in  it,  between  you  and  your  stone, 
aud  pass  the  paper  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  see  th« 
different  |>ottion3  of  the  stone  (or  other  subject)  ihrough  the 
hole.  You  will  find  that,  thus,  the  circular  hole  looks  like  om 
of  the  patches  of  colour  yo3  have  been  accustomed  to  match, 
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only  changing  iu  deplli  as  it  lets  difierent  piu;es  of  the  stoLc  be 
seen  through  it.  You  will  be  able  thus  actually  to  matek  the 
colour  of  the  stone,  at  any  part  of  it,  by  tiutiug  the  paper 
beside  the  circular  opening.  And  you  will  find  that  this  open 
ing  never  looks  quite  blacl:,  but  that  all  the  rouudings  of  the 
stone  are  given  by  subdued  greys.' 

You  will  probably  find,  also,  that,  some  parts  of  the  stone,  or 
of  the  paper  it  lies  on,  look  luminous  through  the  opening,  so 
that  the  little  circle  then  tells  as  a  light  spot  instead  of  a  dark 
spot.  When  this  is  so,  you  cannot  imitate  it,  for  you  have  no 
means  of  getting  light  brighter  than  white  paper  :  but  by  hold- 
ing the  pa))er  more  sloped  towards  the  light,  you  will  find  that 
many  parts  of  the  stone,  which  before  looked  light  through  the 
hole,  thcu  look  dark  through  it;  aud  if  you  can  place  tlio  paper 
in  such  a  position  that  every  part  of  the  stone  looks  slightly 
dark,  the  little  hole  will  tell  always  as  a  spot  of  shade,  and  il 
your  drawing  is  put  in  the  same  light,  you  can  imitate  or  match 
every  gradation.  You  will  be  amazed  to  find,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, how  slight  the  differences  of  tint  are,  by  which, 
through  infinite  delicacy  of  gradation,  Nature  can  express  form. 

If  any  part  of  yom*  subject  will  obstinately  siiow  itself  as  a 
light  through  the  hole,  that  part  you  need  not  hope  to  imitate 
Leave  it  white,  you  can  do  no  more. 

When  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  to  get  the  general 
form,  proceed  to  finish,  by  imitating  the  texture  and  all  the 
cracks  and  stains  of  the  stone  as  closely  as  you  can ;  and  note, 
<n  doing  this,  that  cracks  or  fissures  of  any  kind,  whether  be 
tween  stones  iu  walls,  or  iu  the  grain  of  timber  or  rocks,  or  in 
any  of  the  thousand  other  conditions  they  present,  are  never 

'  The  figure  a,  Fig.  5.,  is  very  dark,  but  this  is  to  ^re  an  example  of 
itll  kinds  of  depths  of  tint,  without  repeated  tiguios. 
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expressible  bj  single  black  lines,  or  lines  of  simple  shadow.  A 
•■:rack  must  always  have  its  complete  system  of  light  and  shade, 
however  small  its  scale.  It  is  in  reality  a  little  ravine,  with  a 
dack  or  shady  side,  tind  light  or  sunny  side,  and,  usually,  shadow 
in  the  bottom.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  may  be 
M  well  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  appearance;  it  is  not 
often  so  iu  drawing,  for  the  aspects  of  things  are  so  subtle  and 
confused  that  they  cannot  in  general  be  explained;  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  explain  some,  we  are  sure  to  lose  sight  of  others, 
while  the  natural  overestimate  of  the  importance  of  those  on 
which  the  attention  is  fixed,  causes  us  to  exaggerate  them,  so 
that  merely  scientific  draughtsmen  caricature  a  third  part  of 
Nature,  and  miss  two  thirds  The  best  scholar  is  he  whose  eye 
is  80  keen  as  to  see  at  once  how  the  thing  looks,  and  who  need 
not,  therefore,  trouble  himself  with  any  reasons  why  it  looks 
80  :  but  few  people  have  this  acuteness  of  perception;  and  to 
tbo8e  who  are  destitute  of  it,  a  little  pointing  out  of  rule  and 
reason  will  be  a  help,  especially  when  a  master  is  not  near 
them.  I  never  allow  my  own  pupils  to  ask  the  reason  of  any- 
thing, because,  as  I  watch  their  work,  I  can  always  show  them 
bow  the  thing  is,  and  what  appearance  they  are  missing  in  it; 
but  when  a  master  is  not  by  to  direct  the  sight,  science  may, 
here  and  there,  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  stead. 

Generally,  then,  every  solid  illumined  object — for  instance, 
lUe  stone  you  are  drawing — has  a  light  side  turned  towards 
iLo  light,  a  dark  side  turned  away  from  the  light,  and  a  slia- 
low,  which  is  cast  on  something  else  (as  by  the  stoue  on  the 
|)aper  it  is  set  upon).  Yoa  may  sometimes  be  placed  so  as  to 
lee  only  the  light  side  and  shadow,  sometimes  only  the  duvk 
(tide  and  shadow,  and  sometimes  both,  or  either,  without  the 
shadow  ;  but  in  most  positions  solid  objects  will  show  all  th« 
ttirctf,  as  the  s'oue  does  here 
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Hold  up  youi  Imnd  Aith  tlie  edjre  »f  it  towards  you,  as  }ou 
sit  now  with  your  side  to  the  window,  so  Ihat  thf»  flat  of 
your  hand  is  turned  to  tlie  window.  You  will  see  one  side  of 
your  iiand  distinctly  lighted,  the  other  distinctly  In  shade.  HtN 
are  light  side  and  dark  side,  with  no  seen  shadow  ;  the  sbjulow 
being  detached,  perhaps  on  the  table,  perhaps  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  ;  you  need  not  look  for  it  at  present. 

Take  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  holding  it  edgeways,  as  yoo 
hold  your  hand,  wave  it  up  and  down  past  the  side  of  your 
hand  which  is  turned  from  the  light,  the  paper  being,  of  course, 
farther  from  the  window.  You  will  see,  as  it  passes  a  strong 
gleam  of  light  strike  on  your  hand,  and  light  it  considerably 
on  its  dark  side.  This  light  is  rejkded  light.  It  is  thrown 
back  from  the  paper  (on  which  it  strikes  first  in  coming  from 
the  window)  to  the  surface  of  J^our  hand,  just  as  a  ball  would 
be  if  somebody  threw  it  through  the  window  at  the  wall  and 
you  caught  it  at  the  rebound. 

Next,  instead  of  the  note-paper,  take  a  red  book,  or  a  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth.  You  will  see  that  the  gleam  of  light  falling  on 
your  hand,  as  you  wave  the  book  is  now  reddened.  Take  a 
blue  book,  and  you  will  find  the  gleam  is  blue.  Thus  every 
object  will  cast  some  of  its  own  colour  back  in  the  light  that  it 
reflects. 

Now  it  is  not  only  these  books  or  papers  that  reflect  light  tu 
your  hand  :  every  object  in  the  room,  on  that  side  of  it,  reflects 
some,  but  more  feebly,  and  the  colours  mixing  all  together  form 
a  neutral  *  light,  which  lets  the  colour  of  your  hand  itself  be 
more  distinctly  seen  than  that  of  any  object  which  reflects  light 

*  Nearly  neutral  in  ordinary  circui  letances,  but  yet  with  quite  difierent 
touc8  in  its  neutiuiity,  according  to  the  colours  of  the  various  reflectet] 
raya  that  compose  it. 
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to  it ;  but  if  there  were  ao  roflecLeii  liglit,  lliat  side  of  your 
band  would  look  as  I)lack  as  a  coal. 

Objects  are  setti,  therefore  in  general,  partly  by  direct  light, 
*ud  partly  by  fight  reflected  from  the  objects  around  them,  or 
from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds.  The  colour  of  their  light  sidfss 
depends  much  on  that  of  the  direct  light,  and  that  of  ihe  daik 
Bides  uu  the  colours  of  the  objects  near  them.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  say  beforehand  what  colour  an  object  will  have  at 
any  point  of  its  surface,  that  colour  depending  partly  on  its 
own  tint,  and  partly  on  infinite  combinations  of  rays  reflected 
from  other  things.  The  only  certain  fact  about  dark  sides  is, 
that  their  colour  will  be  changeful,  and  that  a  picture  whicli 
gives  them  merely  darker  shades  of  the  colour  of  the  lighl 
sides  must  assuredly  be  bad. 

Now,  lay  your  hand  flat  on  the  white  paper  you  are  drawing 
on.  You  will  see  one  side  of  each  linger  lighted,  one  side  dark, 
and  the  shadow  of  your  hand  on  the  paper.  Here,  therefore, 
are  the  three  divisions  of  shade  seen  at  once.  And  although 
the  paper  is  white,  and  your  hand  of  a  rosy  colour  somewhat 
darker  than  white,  yet  you  will  see  that  the  shadow  all  along, 
just  uuder  the  finger  which  casts  it,  is  darker  than  the  flesh, 
and  is  of  a  very  deep  grey.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  much 
light  is  r(;flcctcd  from  the  i)apcr  to  the  dark  side  of  youi  fin- 
ger, but  very  little  is  reflected  from  otl.er  things  to  the  paper 
itself  Id  that  chink  under  your  finger. 

In  gen3ral,  for  this  reason,  a  shadow,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
pari  of  the  shadow  nearest  the  object,  is  darker  than  the  lark 
die  of  the  object.  I  say  in  general,  because  a  thousand  Acci 
dents  may  iuterfcre  to  prevent  its  being  so.  Take  a  little  bit  of 
glass,  as  a  wine-glass,  or  the  ink-botth;,  and  piny  it  about  a 
little  on  the  side  of  your  hand  farthest  from  the  window  ;  you 
will  prcMuuily  Qtid  you  arc  throwing  gleams  of  light  all  over  the 
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dark  side  of  your  hand,  and  in  noun:  pusiiious  of  the  glass  th« 
reflection  from  it  will  annihilate  the  shadow  altogether,  and  you 
will  see  your  hand  dark  on  the  white  paper.  Now  a  stupid 
painter  would  represent,  for  instance,  a  drinking-glass  besidt 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  figures,  and  because  he  had  beer 
taught  by  rule  that  "  shadow  was  darker  than  the  dark  side," 
he  would  never  think  of  the  reflection  from  the  glass,  bat 
paint  a  dark  grey  under  the  hand,  just  as  if  no  glass  were 
there.  But  a  great  painter  would  be  sure  to  think  of  the  true 
effect,  and  paint  it  ;  and  then  comes  the  stupid  critic,  &n(* 
wonders  why  the  hand  is  so  light  on  its  dark  side. 

Thus  it  is  always  dangerous  to  assert  any  tiling  as  a  ruU 
in  matters  of  art  ;  yet  it  is  useful  for  you  to  remember  that,  in 
a  general  way,  a  shadow  is  darker  than  the  dark  side  of  the 
thing  that  casts  it,  supposing  the  colours  otherwise  the  same  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  white  object  casts  a  shadow  on  a  white 
surface,  or  a  dark  object  on  a  dark  surface  :  the  rule  will  not 
hold  if  the  colours  are  different,  the  shadow  of  a  black  object 
on  a  white  surface  being,  of  course,  not  so  dark,  usually,  ae 
the  black  thing  casting  it.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  ulti- 
mate truth  in  such  matters  is  to  look  for  it  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, you  will  be  helped  by  noticing  that  the  cracks  in  the 
stone  are  little  ravines,  on  one  side  of  which  the  light  strikes 
sharply,  while  the  other  is  in  shade.  This  dark  side  usually 
casts  a  little  darker  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  crack  ;  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  stone  surface  is  not  so  bright  as  the 
light  bank  of  the  ravine.  And,  therefore,  if  you  get  the  surface 
ot  the  object  of  a  uniform  tint,  more  or  less  indicative  of  shade 
and  then  scratch  out  a  white  spot  or  streak  in  it  of  any  shape  ; 
by  putting  a  dark  touch  beside  this  white  one,  you  may  turn  it, 
as  you  choose,  into  either  a  ridge  or  an  incision,  into  either  a 
boss  or  a  cavity.     If  you  put  the  dark  touch  on  the  side  of  il 
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nearest  the  sun,  or  rather,  nearest  the  place  that  the  light  comcs« 
from,  you  will  make  it  a  cut  or  cavity ;  if  you  put  it  on  tht 
opposite  side,  you  will  make  it  a  ridge  or  mound  :  and  the  com- 
olete  success  of  the  effect  depends  less  on  depth  of  shade  thar, 
on  the  rightness  of  the  drawing  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  evident 
correspondence  of  the  form  of  the  shadow  with  the  form  thai 
casts  it.  In  drawing  rocks,  or  wood,  or  anything  irregularly 
shaped,  you  will  gain  far  more  by  a  little  patience  in  following 
the  forms  carefully,  though  with  slight  touches,  than  by  labour- 
ed finishing  of  textures  of  surface  and  transparencies  of  shadow. 

When  you  have  got  the  whole  well  into  shape,  proceed 
to  lay  on  the  stains  and  spots  with  great  care,  quite  as  much 
as  you  gave  to  the  forms.  Very  often,  spots  or  bars  of  local 
colour  do  more  to  express  form  than  even  the  light  and  shade, 
and  they  are  always  interesting  as  the  means  by  which  Nature 
carries  light  into  her  shadows,  and  shade  into  her  lights, 
an  art  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  in 
speaking  of  composition.  Fig.  5  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  fossil 
sea-urchin,  in  which  the  projections  of  the  shell  are  of  block 
flint,  coming  through  a  chalky  surface.  These  projections 
form  dark  spots  in  the  light ;  and  their  sides,  rising  out  of 
the  shadow,  form  smaller  whitish  spots  in  the  dark.  You 
may  take  such  scattered  lights  as  these  out  with  the  penknife, 
provided  you  are  jnst  as  careful  to  place  them  rightly,  as 
If  you  got  them  by  a  more  laborious  process. 

When  you  have  once  got  the  feeling  of  the  way  in  whicb 
gradation  expresses  roundness  and  projection,  you  may  trj 
yoor  strength  on  anything  natural  or  artificial  that  happens 
to  take  year  fancy,  provided  it  be  not  too  complicated  in 
form.  I  have  asked  you  to  draw  a  stone  first,  because  any 
irregularities  and  failures  in  your  shading  will  be  less  ofiensive 
to  you,   as   being  partly   charai^eristic   of  the   rough   stont 
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surface,  tliaa  they  would  be  in  a  more  delicate  subject  ;  and 
you  may  as  well  go  on  drawing  rounded  stones  of  difFtrent 
Bhapes  for  a  little  while,  till  you  find  yen  can  really  shade 
delicately.  You  may  then  take  up  folds  of  thick  white  drapery, 
a  napkin  or  towel  thrown  carelessly  on  the  table  is  as  g'kod 
as  anything,  and  try  to  express  thera  in  the  same  way  ;  onlj 
now  you  will  find  that  your  shades  must  be  wrought  with 
perfect  unity  and  tenderness,  or  you  will  lose  the  flow  of  the 
folds.  Always  remember  that  a  little  bit  perfected  is  worth 
more  than  many  scrawls  ;  whenever  you  feel  yourself  inclined 
to  scrawl,  give  up  work  resolutely,  and  do  not  go  back  to 
it  till  next  day.  Of  course  your  towel  or  napkin  must  be 
put  on  something  that  may  be  locked  up,  so  tliat  its  foluu 
shall  not  be  disturbed  till  you  have  finished.  If  you  find 
that  the  folds  will  not  look  right,  get  a  photograph  of  a 
piece  of  drapery  (there  are  plenty  now  to  be  bought,  taken 
from  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Amiens,  and 
Chartres,  which  will  at  once  educate  your  hand  and  your 
taste),  and  copy  some  piece  of  that ;  you  will  then  ascertain 
what  it  is  that  is  wanting  in  your  studies  from  nature,  whether 
more  gradation,  or  greater  watchfuluess  of  the  disposition  of 
the  folds.  Probably  for  some  time  you  will  find  yourself  failing 
painfully  in  both,  for  drapery  is  very  difficult  to  follow  in  its 
sweeps  ;  but  do  not  lose  courage,  for  the  greater  the  difficulty, 
the  greater  the  gain  in  the  effort.  If  your  eye  is  more  just 
io  measurement  of  form  than  delicate  in  perception  of  tint, 
pattern  on  the  folded  surface  will  help  you.  Try  whether 
it  does  or  not ;  and  if  the  patterned  drapery  confuses  you, 
keep  for  a  time  to  the  simple  white  one  ;  but  if  it  helps  you, 
continue  to  choose  patterned  stuffs  (tartans,  and  simple  che- 
quered designs  are  better  at  first  than  flowered  ones),  and 
even  though  it  should  confuse  you,  begin  pretty  sodu  to  osf 
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a  pattern  occasionally,  copying  all  the  distortions  and  per- 
spective modifications  of  it  among  the  folds  'with  scrupuloua 
care. 

Neither  most  you  suppose  yourself  condescend  mg  in  doing 
Ibis.  The  greatest  masters  are  always  fond  of  drawing  pat* 
terns ;  and  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  pains  they  take 
to  do  it  truly.'  Nor  can  there  be  better  practice  at  any 
time,  as  introductory  to  the  nobler  complication  of  natural 
detail.  For  when  you  can  draw  the  spots  which  follow  the 
folds  of  a  printed  stuff,  you  will  have  some  chance  of  following 
the  spots  which  fall  into  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  a  leopard 
as  he  leaps  ;  but  if  you  cannot  draw  the  manufacture,  assu- 
redly you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  the  creature.  So  the 
cloudings  on  a  piece  of  wood,  carefully  drawn,  will  be  the 
best  introduction  to  the  drawing  of  the  clouds  of  the  sky, 
or  the  waves  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  dead  leaf-patterns  on  a 
damask  drapery,  well  rendered,  will  enable  you  to  disentagle 
masterfully  the  living  leaf-patterns  of  a  thorn  thicket,  or  a 
violet  bank. 

Observe,  however,  in  drawing  any  stuffs,  or  bindings  of  books, 
or  other  finely  textured  substances,  do  not  trouble  yourself, 
08  yet,  much  aboui  the  wooUiness  or  gauziness  of  the  thing  ; 
but  get  it  right  in  shade  and  fold,  aiul  true  in  pattern 
We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  after-practice,  how  the  penned 

If  wu  bad  any  buaincss  with  the  rca-soiiH  of  this,  I  might,  perhaps 
be  able  to  fhow  you  some  mctaphyBicul  ones  for  the  enjoyment,  by 
tnily  artiatical  mindH,  of  the  changes  wrought  by  light,  and  shade,  nnd 
pernpectire  in  patterned  surfaces  ;  but  this  is  at  present  not  to  the 
point ;  and  all  that  you  need  to  kn  iw  is  that  the  drawing  of  such  thiiigi 
If  good  exercise,  and  moreover  a  I<ind  of  exorcise  which  Titian,  Vcro- 
iMM,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  and  Turner,  all  enjoyed,  and  strove  to  exec! 
III. 
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lilies  may  be  made  iudicative  of  texture  ;  but  at  preseut  attend 
ouly  to  the  light,  and  shade,  and  pattern.  You  will  be  puzzled 
at  first  by  lustrous  surfaces,  but  a  little  attention  will  show 
you  that  the  expression  of  these  depends  merely  on  the  r'ghl 
drawing  of  their  light,  and  shade,  and  reflections.  Put  a  small 
black  japanned  tray  on  the  table  in  front  of  some  books  ;  and 
you  will  see  it  reflects  the  objects  beyond  it  as  in  a  little  black 
rippled  pond  ;  its  own  colour  mingling  always  with  that  of  the 
reflected  objects.  Draw  these  reflections  of  the  books  properly, 
making  them  dark  and  distorted,  as  you  will  see  that  they 
are,  and  you  will  find  that  this  gives  the  lustre  tp  your  tray. 
It  is  not  well,  however,  to  draw  polished  objects  in  general 
practice  ;  only  you  should  do  one  or  two  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  aspect  of  any  lustrous  portion  of  other  things,  such 
as  you  cannot  avoid  ;  the  gold,  for  instance,'  on  the  edges 
of  books,  or  the  shining  of  silk  and  damask,  in  which  lies  a 
great  part  of  the  expression  of  their  folds.  Observe,  also, 
that  there  are  very  few  things  which  are  totally  without  lustre: 
you  will  frequently  find  a  light  which  puzzle^  you,  on  some 
apparently  dull  sm-face,  to  be  the  dim  image  of  another 
object. 

And  now,  as  soon  as  you  can  conscientiously  assure  me  that 
with  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  you  can  lay  on  any  form 
and  shade  you  like,  I  give  you  leave  to  use  the  brush  with  one 
colour, — sepia,  or  blue  black,  or  mixed  cobalt  and  blue  black, 
or  neutral  tint  ;  and  this  will  much  facilitate  your  study,  and 
refresh  you,  But,  prelimmarily,  you  must  do  one  or  two  more 
exercises  in  tinting. 
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EXERCISE  IX. 

Prepare  your  colour  as  before  directed.  Take  a  brush  fuP 
of  it,  and  strike  it  on  the  paper  in  any  irregular  shape  ;  as  the 
brush  gets  dry  sweep  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  it  as  if  you 
were  dusting  the  paper  very  lightly  ;  every  such  sweep  of  the 
brush  will  leave  a  number  of  more  or  less  minute  interstices  in 
the  colour.  The  lighter  and  faster  every  dash  the  better 
Then  leave  the  whole  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  with 
little  colour  in  your  brush,  so  that  you  can  bring  it  to  a  fine 
point,  fill  up  all  the  little  interstices  one  by  one,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  as  even  as  you  can,  and  fill  in  the  larger  gaps  with 
more  colour,  always  trying  to  let  the  edges  of  the  first  and  of 
the  newly  api>lied  colour  exactly  meet,  and  not  lap  over  each 
other.  When  your  new  colour  dries,  yon  will  find  it  in  places 
a  little  paler  than  the  first.  Retouch  it,  therefore,  trying  to 
get  the  whole  to  look  quite  one  piece.  A  very  small  bit  of 
colour  thus  filled  up  with  your  very  best  care,  and  brought  to 
look  as  if  it  had  been  quite  even  from  the  first,  will  give  you 
better  practice  and  more  skill  than  a  great  deal  filled  in  care- 
lessly ;  so  do  it  with  your  best  patience,  not  leaving  the  most 
minute  spot  of  white;  and  do  not  fill  in  the  large  pieces  first  and 
then  go  to  the  small,  but  quietly  and  steadily  cover  in  the  whole 
up  to  a  marked  limit  ;  then  advance  a  little  farther,  and  so  on 5 
tboB  always  seeing  distinctly  what  is  done  and  what  undone. 


BXERCISK   X. 

Lit  a  coat  of  the  blue,  prepared  as  usnal,  over  a  wbole 
square  of  paper.    Let  it  dry.    Then  another  coat  over  four 
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fifths  of  the  'Square,  or  thereabouts,  lea^Ui^  the  edge  ratLei 
in*egnlar  than  straight,  and  let  it  dry.  Then  anotlier  coat  over 
three  fifths  ;  another  over  two  fifths  ;  and  the  last  over  on« 
fifth  ;  SD  that  the  square  may  present  the  appearance  of  gra- 
dual increase  in  darkness  in  five  bands,  each  darker  than  the 
one  beyond  it.  Then,  with  the  brush  rather  dry  (as  in  the 
former  exercise,  when  filling  up  the  interstices),  try,  with 
small  touches,  like  those  used  in  the  pen  etching,  only  a  little 
broader,  to  add  shade  delicately  beyond  each  edge,  so  as  to 
lead  the  darker  tints  into  the  paler  ones  imperceptibly.  By 
touching  the  paper  very  lightly,  and  putting  a  multitude  of 
Uttle  touches,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direction,  yon 
will  gradually  be  able  to  work  up  to  the  darker  tints,  outside 
of  each,  so  as  quite  to  efface  their  edges,  and  unite  them  ten- 
derly with  the  next  tint.  The  whole  square,  when  done, 
should  look  evenly  shaded  from  dark  to  pale,  with  no  bars : 
only  a  crossing  texture  of  touches,  something  like  chopped 
straw,  over  the  whole.* 

Next,  take  your  rounded  pebble  ;  arrange  it  in  any  light 
and  shade  you  like  ;  outline  it  very  loosely  with  the  pencil. 
Put  on  a  wash  of  colour,  prepared  very  pale,  quite  flat  over 
all  of  it,  except  the  highest  light,  leaving  the  edge  of  your 
colour  quite  sharp.  Then  another  wash,  extending  only  over 
the  darker  parts,  leaving  the  edge  of  that  sharp  also,  as  in 
tinting  the  square.  Then  another  wash  over  the  still  darker 
parts,  and  another  over  the  darkest,  leaving  each  edge  to  dry 
hfarp  Then,  with  the  small  touches,  efface  the  edges,  reinforce 
the  darks,  and  work   the  whole   delicately  together,  as  yoc 

'  The  use  of  acquiring  this  habit  of  execution  is  that  you  ma^  be  able 
when  you  begin  to  colour,  to  let  one  hue  be  seen  in  iiiinate  {tortious, 
glcjimiug  between  ihc  touches  of  another. 
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would  with  the  pen,  till  you  have  got  it  to  the  likeness  of  the 
true  light  and  shade.  You  will  find  that  the  tint  underneath 
is  a  great  help,  and  that  you  can  now  get  effects  much  more 
■abtle  and  complete  than  with  the  pen  meiely. 

The  use  of  leaving  the  edges  always  sharp  is  that  you  may  not 
trouble  or  vex  the  colour,  but  let  it  lie  as  it  falls  suddenly  on 
the  paper;  colour  looks  much  more  lovely  v/heu  it  has  been  laid 
on  with  a  dash  of  the  brush,  and  left  to  dry  in  its  own  way, 
than  when  it  has  been  dragged  about  and  disturbed  ;  so  that  it 
is  always  better  to  let  the  edges  and  forms  be  a  little  wrong, 
even  if  one  cannot  correct  them  afterwards,  than  to  lose  this 
fresh  quality  of  the  tint.  Very  great  masters  in  water-colour 
can  lay  on  the  true  forms  at  once  with  a  dash,  and  bad  masters 
iu  water-colour  lay  on  grossly  false  forms  with  a  dash,  and 
leave  them  false  ;  for  people  in  general,  not  knowing  false  from 
true,  are  as  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of'  power  in  the 
irregular  blot  as  with  the  presence  of  power  in  the  determined 
one  ;  but  we,  in  our  beginnings,  must  do  as  much  as  we  can 
with  the  broad  dash,  and  theu  correct  with  the  point,  till  we 
are  quite  right.  We  must  take  care  to  be  right,  at  whatever 
cost  of  pains  ;  and  then  gradually  we  shall  find  we  can  be 
right  with  freedom. 

I  have  hitherto  limited  you  to  colour  mixed  with  two  or 
three  tcaspoonfuls  of  water  ;  but  in  finishing  your  light  and 
ahadc  from  the  stone,  yon  may,  as  you  eflface  the  edge  of  the 
palest  coat  towards  the  light,  use  the  colour  for  the  small 
touches  with  more  and  more  water,  till  it  is  so  pale  as  not  to  be 
perc'jptible.  Thus  you  may  obtain  a  perfect  gradation  to  the 
light.  And  in  reinforcing  the  darks,  when  they  are  very  dark, 
fou  may  use  less  and  less  water.  If  you  take  the  colour 
tolerably  dark  on  your  bruwh,  only  always  liquid  (not  pasty), 
and  duftb  away  the  superfluous  colour  on  blotting-paper,  yoi 
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will  fiud  that,  toucliiug  the  paper  .?t,ry  lighlly  with  the  dry 
brush,  you  can,  by  repeated  touches,  produce  a  dusty  kind  of 
bloom,  very  valuable  in  giving  depth  toghadow;  but  it  requires 
great  patieuce  and  delicacy  of  hand  to  do  this  properly 
You  will  find  much  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  grciids  aud 
shadows  of  William  Hunt's  drawings.' 

As  you  get  used  to  the  brush  and  colour,  you  will  graduall) 
find  out  their  ways  for  yourself,  aud  get  the  management  oi 
them.  Nothing  but  practice  will  do  this  perfectly  j  but  you 
will  often  save  yourself  much  discouragement  by  remembering 
what  I  have  so  often  asserted, — that  if  anything  gets  viong,  it 
is  nearly  sure  to  be  refinement  that  is  wanting,  not  force  ;  and 
connexion,  not  alteration.  If  you  dislike  the  state  your  draw- 
ing is  in,  do  not  lose  patience  with  it,  nor  dash  at  it,  nor  alter 
its  plan,  nor  rub  it  desperately  out,  at  tkc  place  you  think 
wrong  ;  but  look  if  there  are  no  shadows  you  can  gradate  more 
perfectly  ;  no  little  gaps  and  rents  you  can  fill ;  no  forms  you 
can  more  delicately  define  :  and  do  not  rush  at  any  of  the 
errors  or  incompletions  thus  discerned,  but  efface  or  supply 
slowly,  and  you  will  soon  find  your  drawing  take  another  look. 
A.  very  useful  expedient  in  producing  some  effects,  is  to  wet 
the  paper,  and  then  lay  the  colour  on  it,  more  or  less  wet, 
according  to  the  eff'ect  you  want.  You  will  soon  see  how  pret- 
tily it  gradates  itself  as  it  dries  ;  when  dry,  you  can  reinforce 
it  with  delicate  stippling  when  you  want  it  darker.  Also, 
while  the  colour  is  still  damp  on  the  paper,  by  drying  your 
brush  thoroughly,  and  touching  the  colour  with  the  brush  so 
dried,  you  may  take  out  soft  lights  with  great  tenderness  and 
precision.  Try  all  sorts  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  noticing 
how  the  color  behaves  ;   but  remembering  always  that  youi 

'  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society. 
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final  results  must  be  obtained  aud  can  only  be  obtained,  bj 
pure  work  with  the  point,  as  much  as  in  the  pen  drawing. 

You  will  find  also,  as  you  deal  with  more  and  more  com 
plicated  subjects,  that  Nature's  resources  in  light  and  shad* 
are  so  much  richer  than  yours,  that  you  cannot  possibly  get  ail 
or  anything  like  all,  the  gradations  of  shadow  in  any  givec 
group.  When  this  is  the  case,  determine  first  to  keep  the 
broad  masses  of  things  distinct :  if,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
green  book,  and  a  white  piece  of  paper,  and  a  black  inkstand 
in  the  group,  be  sure  to  keep  the  white  paper  as  a  light  mass, 
the  green  book  as  a  middle  tint  mass,  the  black  inkstand  as  a 
dark  mass  ;  and  do  not  shade  the  folds  in  the  paper,  or  cor 
ners  of  the  book,  so  as  to  equal  in  depth  the  darkness  of  th( 
inkstand.  The  great  difference  between  the  masters  of  light 
and  shade,  and  imperfect  artists,  is  the  power  of  the  former  to 
draw  so  delicately  as  to  express  form  in  a  dark-coloured  object 
with  little  light,  and  in  a  light-coloured  object  with  little 
darkness ;  and  it  is  better  even  to  leave  the  forms  here  and 
there  unsatisfactorily  rendered  than  to  lose  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  great  masses.  And  this  observe,  not  because 
masses  are  grand  or  desirable  things  in  your  composition  (for 
with  composition  at  present  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do), 
but  because  it  is  a.  fact  that  things  do  so  present  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  we  see  paper,  book,  and  inkstand  as 
three  separate  things,  before  we  «ee  the  wrinkles,  or  chinks,  or 
corners  of  any  of  the  three.  Understand,  therefore,  at  once, 
that  no  detail  can  be  as  strongly  expressed  in  drawing  as  it  ie 
h  the  reality  ;  and  strive  to  keep  all  your  shadows  and  marks 
and  minor  markings  on  the  masses,  lighter  than  they  appear  to 
be  in  Nature  ;  you  arc  sure  otherwise  to  get  them  too  dark 
Jffiu  will  in  doing  this  liiid  that  you  cannot  get  ihc  projection 
of  thiugif  Muf&ciuutly  shown  ;  but  never  mind  that ;  there  is  uo 
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need  that  they  should  appear  to  project,  but  great  need  tliai 
their  relatious  of  shade  to  each  other  should  be  preserved.  AU 
deceptive  projection  is  obtained  by  partial  exaggeration  of 
shadow  ;  and  whenever  you  see  it,  you  may  be  sure  the  draw- 
ir.g  is  irore  or  less  bad  ;  a  thoroughly  fine  drawing  or  painting 
will  always  show  a  slight  tendency  towards ^tness. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  however  white  an  object 
may  be,  there  is  always  some  small  point  of  it  whiter  than  th» 
rest.  You  must  therefore  have  a  slight  tone  of  grey  over 
everything  in  your  picture  except  on  the  extreme  high  lights  ; 
even  the  piece  of  wiiite  paper,  in  your  subject,  must  be  toned 
slightly  down,  unless  (and  there  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
against  its  being  so)  it  should  all  be  turned  so  as  fully  to  front 
the  light.  By  examining  the  treatment  of  the  white  objects  in 
any  pictures  accessible  to  you  by  Paul  Veronese  or  Titian,  yoc 
will  soon  understand  this.* 

As  soon  as  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  expressing  with  the 
brush  the  undulations  of  surfaces  and  the  relations  of  masses, 
you  may  proceed  to  draw  more  complicated  and  beautiful 
things.*     And  first,  the  boughs  of  trees,  now  not  in  mere  dark 

'  At  Marlborough  House,  among  the  four  principal  examples  of  Tur» 
aer's  later  water-colour  drawing,  perhaps  the  most  neglected  is  that  of. 
fishing-boats  and  fish  at  sunset.  It  is  one  of  his  most  wonderful  works, 
though  unfinished.  If  you  examine  the  larger  white  fishing-boat  sail, 
you  will  find  it  has  a  little  spark  of  pure  white  in  its  right-hand  upper 
corn  jr,  about  as  large  as  a  minute  pin's  head,  and  that  all  the  surface  of 
th3  sail  is  gradated  to  that  focus.  Try  to  copy  this  sail  once  or  twice, 
tcid  you  wil'  begin  to  understand  Turner's  work.  Similarly  the  wing  o/ 
the  V.'cpid  in  Correg^-io's  large  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  is  focussed 
to  two  little  grains  of  white  at  the  top  of  it.  The  points  of  light  on  the 
white  flower  in  the  wreath  round  the  head  of  the  dancing  child-faun,  it 
Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  exemplify  the  same  thing. 

'  I  shall  not  hraioetoiward  number  the  exetpises  recommended;  V 
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relief,  but  in  full  rouudiug.  Take  the  first  bit  of  branch  oi 
stump  that  cc-mes  to  hand,  with  a  fork  in  it  ;  cut  off  the  CLds 
of  the  forking  branches,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  only  about  a 
foot  in  length  ;  get  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size,  fix  your  bit 
of  branch  in  some  place  where  its  position  will  not  be  altered, 
and  draw  it  thoroughly,  in  all  its  light  and  shade,  full  size 
striving,  above  all  things,  to  get  an  accurate  expression  of  its 
structure  at  the  fork  of  the  branch.  When  once  you  have 
mastered  the  tree  at  its  armpits,  you  will  have  little  more  trou- 
ble with  it. 

Always  draw  whatever  the  background  happens  to  be, 
exactly  as  you  see  it.  Wherever  you  have  fastened  the  bough, 
you  must  draw  whatever  is  behind  it,  ugly  or  not,  else  you  will 
never  know  whether  the  light  and  shade  are  right  ;  they  may 
appear  quite  wrong  to  you,  only  for  want  of  the  background. 
And  this  general  law  is  to  be  observed  in  all  your  studies  : 
whatever  you  draw,  draw  completely  and  unalteringly,  else  you 
never  know  if  what  you  have  done  is  right,  or  whether  you 
could  have  done  it  rightly  had  you  tried.  There  is  nothing 
visible  out  of  which  you  may  not  get  useful  practice. 

Next,  to  put  the  loaves  on  your  boughs.  Gather  a  small 
twig  with  four  or  five  leaves  on  it,  put  it  into  water,  put  a  sheet 
of  light-coloured  or  white  paper  behind  it,  so  that  all  the  leaves 
may  be  relieved  in  dark  from  the  white  field  ;  then  sketch  in 
their  dark  shape  carefully  with  pencil  as  you  did  the  complicated 
boughs,  in  order  to  bo  sure  that  all  their  masses  and  interstices 
ftre  riglit  in  shape  before  you  begin  sliuding,  and  complete  as 
far  at  you  can  with  pen  and  ink,  in  the  manner  of  Fig.  6.,  which 
Lb  a  young  shoot  of  lilac. 

4m7  are  dintinguiHhed  only  \>y  increoaing  difflculty  of  mbjoct,  not  b« 
dlflereoce  of  luctbod 
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You  will  probably,  in  spite  of 
all  your  pattern  drawings,  be  at 
first  puzzled  by  leaf  foreshorten- 
ing ;  especially  because  the  look 
of  retirement  or  projection  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  per- 
spective of  the  leaves  themselves 
as  on  the  double  sight  of  the 
two  eyes.  Now  there  are  certain 
artifices  by  which  good  painters 
can  partly  conquer  this  difficulty; 
as  slight  exaggerations  of  force 
or  colour  in  the  nearer  parts,  and 
of  obscurity  in  the  more  distant 
ones  ;  but  you  must  not  attempt 
anything  of  this  kind.  When  you 
are  first  sketching  the  leaves, 
shut  one  of  your  eyes,  fix  a  point 
in  the  background,  to  bring  the 
point  of  one  of  the  leaves  against, 
and  so  sketch  the  whole  bough 
as  you  see  it  in  a  fixed  position,  looking  with  one  eye 
only.  Your  drawing  never  can  be  made  to  look  like  the  object 
itself,  as  you  see  that  object  with  both  eyes,'  but  it  can  be 
made  perfectly  like  the  object  seen  with  one,  and  you  must  be 
content  when  you  have  got  a  resemblance  on  these  terms. 
•  In  order  to  get  clearly  at  the  notion  of  the  thing  to  be  done, 
take  a  single  long  leaf,  hold  it  with  its  point  towards  you,  and 

'  If  you  understand  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  you  will  know 
why  ;  if  not,  it  does  not  matter  ;  trust  me  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, as  I  cannot  explain  the  principle  without  diagrams  and  .much  k)sa 
of  time. 
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as  flat  as  you  can,  so  as  to  see  nothing  of  it  but  its  thinness,  as 
if  you  wanted  to  know  how  thin  it  was  ;  outline  it  so.  Then 
slope  it  down  gradually  towards  you,  and  watch  it  as  it  length 
ens  out  to  its  full  length,  held  perpendicularly  down  before  you. 
Draw  it  in  three  or  four  different  positions  between  these 
extremes,  with  its  ribs  as  they  appear  in  each  position,  and  yoa 
;vill  soon  find  out  how  it  must  be. 

Draw  first  only  two  or  three  of  the  leaves  ;  then  larger  clus- 
ters ;  and  practise,  in  this  way,  more  and  more  complicated 
pieces  of  bough  and  leafage,  till  you  find  you  can  master  the 
most  difficult  arrangements,  not  consisting  of  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  leaves.  You  will  find  as  you  do  this,  if  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  any  gallery  of  pictures,  that  you  take  a 
much  more  lively  interest  than  before  in  the  work  of  the  great 
masters  ;  you  will  see  that  very  often  their  best  backgrounds 
are  composed  of  little  more  than  a  few  sprays  of  leafage,  care- 
fully studied,  brought  against  the  distant  sky  ;  and  that 
another  wreath  or  two  form  the  chief  interest  of  their  fore- 
grounds. If  you  live  in  London  you  may  test  your  progress 
accu/ratdy  by  the  degree  of  admiration  you  feel  for  the  leaves 
of  vine  round  the  head  of  the  Bacchus,  in  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  All  this,  however,  will  not  enable  you  to  draw  a 
mass  of  foliage.  Yoa  will  find,  on  looking  at  any  rich  piece  of 
vegetation,  that  it  is  only  one  or  two  of  the  nearer  clusters  that 
yoa  can  by  any  possibility  draw  in  this  complete  manner. 
The  mass  is  too  vast,  and  too  intricate,  to  be  thus  dealt  with. 

Yoa  must  now  therefore  have  recourse  to  some  confused 
mode  of  execution,  capable  of  expressing  the  confusion  of 
Nature.  And,  first,  you  must  understand  what  the  character 
i)f  that  confusion  is.  If  you  look  carefully  at  the  outer  sprays 
i>f  any  tree  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance,  you  will  see 
(oom  defined  against  the  sky  in  masses,  which,  at  first,  look 
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quite  definite  ;  but  if  you  examine  them,  you  will  see,  mingled 
with  the  real  shapes  of  leaves,  many  indistinct  lines,  which  are, 
some  of  them,  stalks  of  leaves,  and  some,  leaves  seen  with  the 
edge  turned  towards  you,  and  coming  into  sight  in  a  broken 
way  ;  for,  supposing  the  real  leaf  shape  to  be  as  at  a,  Fig.  t., 
this,  when  removed  some  yards  from  the  eye,  will  appear  dark 
against  the  sky,  as  at  i;    then,  when  removed  some  yards 
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Fig.T. 


farther  still,  the  stalk  and  point  disappear  altogether,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leaf  becomes  little  more  than  a  line  ;  and  the  result 
is  the  condition  at  c,  only  with  this  farther  subtlety  in  the  look 
of  it,  inexpressible  in  the  woodcut,  that  the  stalk  and  point  of 
the  leaf,  though  they  have  disappeared  to  the  eye,  ha*e  yet 
some  influence  in  c/iecking  the  light  at  the  places  where  they 
exist,  and  cause  a  slight  dimness  about  the  part  of  the  leaf 
which  remains  visible,  so  that  its  perfect  effect  could  only  be 
rendered  by  two  layers  of  colour,  one  subduing  the  sky  tone  a 
little,  the  next  drawing  the  brok  in  portions  of  the  leaf,  as  at  c, 
and  carefully  indicating  the  greater  darkness  of  the  spot  in  the 
middle,  where  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is. 

This  is  the  perfect  theory  of  the  matter.     In  practice  we  can- 
not reach  such  accuracy  j  but  we  shall  be  able  to  render  tb© 
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general  look  of  the  foliage  satisfactorily  by  the  following  mode 
of  practice. 

Gather  a  spray  of  any  tree,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
long.  Fix  it  firmly  by  the  stem  in  anything  that  will  support 
it  steadily  ;  put  it  about  eight  feet  away  from  you,  or  ten  if 
you  are  far-sighted.  Put  a  sheet  of  not  very  white  paper 
behind  it,  as  usual.  Then  draw  very  carefully,  first  placing 
them  with  pencil,  and  then  filling  them  up  with  ink,  every  leaf 
mass  and  stalk  of  it  in  simple  black  profile,  as  you  see  them 
against  the  paper  :  Fig.  8.  is  a  bough  of  Phillyrea  so  drawn. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  running  the  leaves  into  a  black  mass  when 
they  come  together  ;  this  exercise  is  only  to  teach  you  what 
the  actual  shapes  of  such  masses  are  when  seen  against  the  sky. 


FlK.  8. 


Make  two  carofal  Btndios  of  this  kind  of  one  bough  of  every 
commoa  trco— oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  beech  &c. ;  in  fact,  if  yoq 
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are  good,  and  industrioiis,  you  will  make  one  such  study  care- 
fully at  least  three  times  a  week,  until  you  have  examples  of 
every  sort  of  tree  and  shrub  you  can  get  branches  of.  You 
are  to  make  two  studies  of  each  bough,  for  this  reason — all 
masses  of  foliage  have  an  upper  and  under  surface,  and  the 
side  view  of  them,  or  profile,  shows  a  wholly  different  organisa- 
tion of  branches  from  that  seen  in  the  view  from  above.  They 
are  generally  seen  more  or  less  in  profile,  as  you  look  at  the 
whole  tree,  and  Nature  pute^her  best  composition  into  the  pro- 
file arrangement.  But  the  view  from  above  or  below  occurs 
not  unfrequently,  also,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  you  should 
draw  it  if  you  wish  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  tree. 
The  difference  between  the  two  views  is  often  far  greater  than 

£    a  6 
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you  could  easily  conceive.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  9.,  a  is  the 
upper  view,  and  h  the  profile,  of  a  single  spray  of  Phillyrea. 
Fig.  8.  is  an  intermediate  view  of  a  larger  bough  ;  seen  from 
beneath,  but  at  some  lateral  distance  also. 

When  you  have  done  a  few  branches  in  this  manner,  take 
one  of  the  drawings,  and  put  it  first  a  yard  away  from  you, 
then  a  yard  and  a  half,  then  two  yards  ;  observe  how  the  thin- 
ner stalks  and  leaves  gradually  disappear,  leaving  only  a  vague 
and  slight  darkness  where  they  were,  and  make  another  study 
of  the  effect  at  each  distance,  taking  car^  to  draw  nothing 
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more  than  you  really  see,  fof  iu  this  dousists  all  the  difference 
between  what  would  be  merely  a  miniature  drawing  of  the  leaves 
Been  near,  and  a  full-size  drawing  of  the  same  leaves  at  a  dis- 
tance. By  full  size,  I  mean  the  size  which  they  would  really 
appear  of  if  their  outline  were  traced  through  a  pane  of  glass 
held  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  you  mean  to 
hold  your  drawing.  You  can  always  ascertain  this  full  size  of 
any  object  by  holding  your  paper  upright  before  you,  at  the 
distance  from  your  eye  at  which  you  wish  your  drawing  to  be 
seen.  Bring  its  edge  across  the  object  you  have  to  draw,  and 
mark  upon  this  edge  the  points  where  the  outline  of  the  object 
crosses,  or  goes  behind,  the  edge  of  the  paper.  You  will 
always  find  it,  thus  measured,  smaller  than  you  supposed. 

When  you  have  made  a  few  careful  experiments  of  this  kind  on 
your  own  drawings,  (which  are  better  for  practice,  at  first,  than 
the  real  trees,  because  the  black  profile  in  the  drawing  is  quite 
stable,  and  does  not  shake,  and  is  not  confused  by  sparkles  of 
lustre  on  the  leaves,)  you  may  try  the  extremities  of  the  real 
trees,  only  not  doing  much  at  a  time,  for  the  brightness  of  the 
sky  will  dazzle  and  perplex  your  sight.  And  this  brightness 
causes,  I  believe,  some  loss  of  the  outline  itself  ;  at  least  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light  in  a  photograph  extends  much 
within  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  them  away 
80  that  no  tree  extremity,  stand  it  ever  so  still,  nor  any  other 
form  coming  ag&in6t  bright  sky,  is  truly  drawn  by  a  photo- 
graph ;  and  if  yv\i  once  succeed  in  drawing  a  few  sprays 
rightly,  you  wili  Sr.d  the  result  much  more  lovely  and  interest- 
Inu:  than  any  phGtogra})h  can  be. 

All  this  diflQoiir.y,  however,  attaches  to  the  rendering  merely* 
the  dark  form  of  the  sprays  as  they  come  against  the  sky 
Within  those  spniys,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  there  is  ti 
yomplexity  of  a  much  more  embarrassing  kind  |  for  nearly  al. 
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leaves  have  some  lustre,  aud  all  are  more  or  less  traDsIuceut 
(Jetting  light  through  them)  ;  therefore,  in  ony  given  leaf 
besides  the  intricacies  of  its  own  proper  shadows  and  foreshort- 
enings,  there  are  three  series  of  circumstances  which  alter  or 
jiide  its  forms.  First,  shadows  cast  on  it  by  other  leaves — 
often  very  forcibly.  Secondly,  light  reQected  from  its  lustrou 
Lurface,  sometimes  the  blue  of  the  sky,  sometimes  the  white  of 
flouds,  or  the  sun  itself  flashing  like  a  star.  Thirdly,  forms  aud 
shad'>ws  of  other  leaves,  seen  as  darknesses  through  the  translu- 
cent ]>arts  of  the  leaf ;  a  most  important  element  of  foliage 
effect,  bnt  wholly  neglected  by  landscape  artists  in  general. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  except  now  and  then  by 
clmnce,  the  form  of  a  complete  leaf  is  never  seen  ;  but  a  mar- 
vellous and  quaint  confusion,  very  definite,  indeed,  in  its  evi- 
dence of  direction  of  growth,  and  unity  of  action,  but  wholly 
indefinable  and  inextricable,  part  by  part,  by  any  amount  of 
patience.  You  cannot  possibly  work  it  out  in  fac  simile,  thi)ugh 
you  took  a  twelvemonth's  time  to  a  tree  ;  and  you  must  there- 
fore try  to  discover  some  mode  of  execution  which  will  more  or 
less  imitate,  by  its  own  variety  and  mystery,  the  variety  and 
mystery  of  Nature,  without  absolute  delineation  of  detail. 

Now  I  have  led  you  to  this  conclusion  by  observation  of  tree 
form  only,  because  in  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  clearest. 
But  no  natural  object  exists  which  does  not  involve  in  soThe 
part  or  parts  of  it  this  inimitableness,  this  mystery  of  quantity, 
ii'bich  needs  peculiarity  of  handling  and  trick  of  touch  to 
exnross  it  completely.  If  leaves  are  intricate,  so  is  moss,  so 
h  foam,  so  is  rock  cleavage,  so  are  fur  and  hair,  and  texture 
of  drapery,  and  of  clonds.  And  although  uK'thods  and  dex- 
terities of  handling  are  wliolly  useless'  if  you  have  not  gained 
first  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  thing  ;  so 
that  if  you  cannot  draw  a  branch    perfectly,  thou  much  less 
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a  tree  ;  and  if  uot  a  wreath  of  mist  perfectly,  much  less  a 
flock  of  clouds  ;  and  if  not  a  single  grass  blade  perfectly,  much 
less  a  grass  bank  ;  yet  having  once  got  this  power  over  deci- 
sive form,  you  may  safely — and  must,  in  order  to  perfection  of 
work — carry  out  your  knowledge  by  every  aid  of  method  and 
dexterity  of  hand. 

But,  in  order  to  find  out  what  method  can  do,  you  must  now 
look  at  Art  as  well  as  at  Nature,  and  see  what  means  painters  and 
engravers  have  actually  employed  for  the  expression  of  these  sub- 
tleties. Whereupon  arises  the  question,  what  opportunity  have 
you  to  obtain  engravings  ?  You  ought,  if  it  is  at  all  in  your 
power,  to  possess  yourself  of  a  certain  number  of  good  examples 
of  Turner's  engraved  works  :  if  this  be  rot  in  your  power,  you 
must  just  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  the  shop  windows,  or 
of  any  plates  of  which  you  can  obtain  a  loan.  Very  possibly, 
the  diflBculty  of  getting  sight  of  them  may  stimulate  you  to  put 
them  to  better  use.  But,  supposing  your  means  admit  of  your 
doing  so,  possess  yourself,  first,  of  the  illustrated  edition  either 
of  Rogers's  Italy  or  Rogers's  Poems,  and  then  of  about  a  dozen 
of  the  plates  named  in  the  annexed  lists.  The  prefixed  letters 
indicate  the  particular  points  deserving  your  study  in  each 
engraving.'     Be  sure,  therefore,  that  your  selection  includes,  a 


'  If  you  can,  get  first  tbo  plates  marked  with  a  star.    The  letters  moaa 
ai  follows: — 

stands  for  architecture,  inchiding  distant  grouping  6f  towna,  cottagoa, 

kc 
e  clouds,  includiug  mist  and  auriul  cffoots. 
/  foliage. 

/  ground,  including  low  hills,  when  not  rooky. 
'  ffffcts  of  light. 

n  ntountains,  or  bold  rocicy  ground. 
p  powvr  of  general  arrangement  and  effect. 
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all  events,  one  plate  luaiked  with  each  letter — of  course  tho 
plates  marked  with  two  or  three  letters  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  best.     Do  not  p:et  more  than  twelve  of  these  plates,  noi 

I  ]uiet  water. 

t  runuing  or  rough  water;  or  rivers,  even  if  calm,  when  their  Hue  ui 

flow  is  beautifully  marked. 

From  the  England  Series. 


a  ef  r.  Arundel. 

afq.  Trematon. 

afl.  Ashby  do  1u  Zouche. 

af  p.  Lancaster. 

a  I  g  r.  Barnard  Castle.* 

e  I  m  r.  Lancaster  Sanda.* 

/  m  r.  Boltou  Abbey. 

ag/.  Launceston. 

fg  r.  Butkfastleigh.* 

e/lr.  Leicester  Abbey 

alp  Caernarvon. 

fr.  Ludlow. 

e  I  g.  (Castle  Upnor. 

afl.  Margate. 

a /I.  Colchester. 

a  I  q.  Orford. 

/  g.  C0WC8. 

c  p.  Plymouth. 

efp.  Dartmouth  Cove. 

f.  Powis  Castle. 

e  I  g.  Flint  Ca.stle.* 

Im  g.  Prudhoe  Castle. 

i  f  g  I.  Knaresborough.* 

fltnr.  Chain  Bridge  over  Tees.* 

m  r.  High  Force  of  Tees.* 

m  g.  Ulleswater. 

fm. 

Valle  Crucis. 

m  p  g.  Arona. 

m.  Drachenfelle. 
//.  Marloy.* 


From  the  Keepsake. 


p.  St,  Germain  en  Laye. 
I  p  g-  Florence. 
I  m.  Ballyburgh  Ness.* 


From  the  Bible  Series. 

f  m.  Mount  Lebanon.  a  c  g-  Joppa. 

m.  Rock  of  Mosea  at  Sinai.  c  I  p  g.  Solomon's  Pools.* 

1, 1  m.  Jericho.  a  I.  Santa  Saba, 

a  I.  Pool  of  Bothesda. 
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even  all  the  twelve  at  first.  For  the  more  engravings  yon 
have,  the  less  attention  you  will  pay  to  them.  It  is  a  genera] 
truth,  that  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  art  cannot  be 
increased  in  quantity,  beyond  a  certain  point,  by  quantity  o^ 
possession  ;  it  is  only  spread,  as  it  were,  over  a  larger  surfa>.c^ 
and  very  often  dulled  by  finding  ideas  repeated  in  different 
works.  Now  for  a  beginner,  it  is  always  better  that  his  atten- 
tion should  be  concentrated  or  one  or  two  good  things,  and  all 
his  enjoyment  founded  on  them,  than  that  he  should  look  at 
many,  with  divided  thoughts,  He  has  much  to  discover  ;  and 
his  best  way  of  discovering  it  is  to  think  long  over  few  things, 
and  watch  them  earnestly.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  errors  of 
this  age  to  try  to  know  and  to  see  too  much  :  the  men  who 
seem  to  know  everything,  never  in  reality  know  anything 
rightly.     Beware  of  hand-book  knowledge. 

These  engravings  are,  in  general,  more  for  you  to  look  at 
than  to  copy  ;  and  they  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  when  we 
come  to  talk  of  composition,  than  they  are  at  present ;  still,  it 
will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  sometimes  to  try  how  far  you 
eau  get  their  delicate  texture,  or  gradations  of  tone  ;  as  jooi 

F^om  Scott's  Works. 

p  r.  Melrose.  c  m.  Glencoe. 

/  r.  Drjburgh.*  c  wi.  Loch  Coriskin. 

a  I.  Gaerlavcrook. 

F^rom  the  "  Rivera  of  France.^ 

a  q.  Oh&t«au  ot  Amboise,  with  a  p.  Rouen  CatkedraL 

largo  bridge  on  right.  f  p.  Pont  do  I'Arche. 

I  fr.  Rouen,   looking  down   the  flp.Wcw    on    the    Seine,    wltl 

river,  poplarH  on  right.*  avenue. 

•  '  p.  Rouen,  with  catliedral  and  a  e  p.  Bridge  of  Meulan. 

ralubow,  avenue  on  the  left,  e  gp".  Caude\>eu.* 
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pen-and-iak  drawing  will  be  apt  to  incliae  tjo  much  to  8 
scratchy  and  broken  kind  of  shade.  For  instance,  the  texture 
of  the  white  convent  v/all,  and  tlie  drawing  of  its  tiled  roof,  it 
the  vignette  at  p.  22 1.  of  Rogers's  Poems,  is  as  exquisite  «f 
work  can  possibly  be  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  and  profiiabi* 
achievement  if  you  can  at  all  approach  it.  In  like  manner,  if 
you  can  at  all  imitate  the  dark  distant  country  at  p.  7.,  ot  tbt 
sky  at  p.  80.,  of  the  same  volume,  or  the  foliage  at  pp.  12.  and 
144.,  it  will  be  good  gain  ;  and  if  you  can  once  draw  the  roll 
ing  clouds  and  running  river  at  p.  9.  of  the  "  Italy,"  of  the 
city  in  the  vignette  of  Aosta  at  p.  25.,  or  the  moonlight  at  p. 
223.,  you  will  find  that  even  Nature  herself  cannot  afterwards 
very  terribly  puzzle  you  with  her  torrents,  or  towers,  or  moon 
light. 

You  need  not  copy  touch  for  touch,  but  try  to  get  the  8aii)« 
effect.  And  if  you  feel  discouraged  by  the  delicacy  required, 
and  begin  to  think  that  engraving  i.s  not  drawing,  and  thai 
copying  it  cannot  help  you  to  draw,  remember  that  it  diflfers 
from  common  drawing  only  by  tiie  difficulties  it  has  to  enooun- 
ter.  You  perhaps  have  got  into  a  careless  habit  of  thinking 
that  engraving  is  a  mere  business,  easy  enough  when  one  has 
got  into  the  knack  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  form  of 
drawing  more  difficult  than  common  drawing,  by  exactly  so 
much  as  it  is  more  dif&cult  to  cut  steel  than  to  move  the  pencil 
over  paper.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  mechanical  aids 
and  methods  which  reduce  it  at  certain  stages  either  to  pure 
machine  work,  or  to  more  or  less  a  habit  of  hand  and  arm ;  bat 
this  is  not  so  in  the  foliage  you  are  trying  to  copy,  of  which  the 
best  and  prettiest  parts  are  always  etched — that  is,  drawn  with 
a  fine  steel  point  and  free  hand  :  only  the  line  made  is  white 
mh)tcad  of  black,  which  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  judge 
of  what  you  are  about.     And  the  trying  to  copy  these  platei 
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Will  be  good  for  yon,  because  it  will  awaken  you  to  the  rea 
labour  and  skill  of  tLe  eugraver,  aud  make  you  uiiderstaud  a 
little  how  people  must  work,  in  this  world,  who  have  really  to 
do  anything  in  it. 

Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  give  you  the  engraving  as  e 
model— far  from  it ;  bat  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  able  tc 
do  as  well  •  before  you  think  of  doiog  better,  and  you  will  fiud 
many  little  helps  and  hints  in  the  various  work  of  it.  Only 
remember  that  all  engravers'  foregrounds  are  bad  ;  whenever 
you  see  the  peculiar  wriggling  parallel  lines  of  modern  engrav- 
ings become  distinct,  you  must  not  copy  ;  nor  admire  :  it  is 
only  the  softer  masses,  and  distances;  aud  portions  of  the  foliage 
in  the  plates  marked  /,  which  you  may  copy.  The  best  for  this 
purpose,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  the  "  Chain  bridge  over  the  Tees," 
of  ihe  England  series  ;  the  thicket  on  the  right  is  very  beauti- 
ful aud  instructive,  and  very  like  Turner.  The  foliage  in  the 
'  Ludlow  "  aud  "  Powis  "  is  also  remarkably  good. 

Besides  these  line  engravings,  and  to  protect  you  from  what 
harift  there  is  in  their  influence,  you  are  to  provide  yourself,  if 
possible,  with  a  Renibraudt  etching,  or  a  photograph  of  one 
(of  figures,  not  landscape).  It  does  not  matter  of  what  sub- 
ject, or  whether  a  sketchy  or  tinislied  one,  but  the  sketchy  ones 
are  generally  cheapest,  and  will  teach  you  most.  Copy  it  as 
well  as  you  can,  noticing  especially  that  Rembrandt's  most 
rapid  lines  have  steady  purpose  ;  and  that  they  are  laid  with 
almost  inconceivable  precision  when  tiie  object  becomes  at  ail 
Interesting.  Tiie  "  Prodigal  Son,"  "  Death  of  the  Virgin," 
"  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  and  such  others,  containing  iucideu 

▲•  im//;— not  aH  minutely :  the  diamond  cuts  finer  lines  on  tlio  stee! 
than  you  can  tlraw  on  piipcr  witli  your  pin  ;  but  you  must  be  able  to  goi 
tones  us  even,  and  toucla-s  us  iirm. 
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aiid  character  rather  thaa  chiaroscuro,  will  be  the  most  instruo 
tiT6  You  eau  buy  oue  ;  copy  it  well ;  then  excha  ^ge  il,  at 
little  loss,  for  another  ;  and  so,  gradually,  obtain  a  good  know 
ledge  of  his  system.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  his  work  at  museums,  &c.,  do  so  with  the  greatest 
care,  not  looking  at  many  things,  but  a  long  time  at  each.  Yoa 
must  also  provide  yourself,  if  possible,  with  an  engraving  of 
Albert  Durur's.  This  you  will  not  be  able  to  copy  ;  but  you 
must  keep  it  beside  you,  and  refer  to  it  as  a  standard  of  precision 
In  line.  If  you  can  get  one  with  a  wing  in  it,  it  will  be  best. 
The  crest  with  the  cock,  that  with  the  skull  and  satyr,  and  the 
"  Melancholy,"  are  the  best  you  could  have,  but  any  will  do. 
Perfection  in  chiaroscuro  drawing  lies  between  these  two  mas- 
ters, Rembrandt  and  Durer.  Rembrandt  is  often  too  lose  and 
vague  ;  and  Durer  has  little  or  no  efl'ect  of  mist  or  uncertainty. 
If  you  can  see  anywhere  a  drawing  by  Leonardo,  yo.j  will  find 
it  balanced  between  the  two  characters  ;  but  there  are  no  en- 
gravings which  present  this  perfection,  and  your  style  will  be 
best  formed,  therefore,  by  alternate  study  of  Rembrandt  and 
Durer,  Lean  rather  to  Durer  ;  it  is  better  for  amateurs  to  err 
on  the  side  of  precision  than  on  that  of  vagueness  :  and  though, 
*s  I  have  just  said,  you  cannot  copy  a  Durer,  yet  try  every 
now  and  then  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square  or  so,  and  see  how 
much  nearer  you  can  come  ;  you  cannot  possibly  try  to  draw 
the  leafy  crown  of  the  "  Melancholia  "  too  often. 

It  you  cannot  get  either  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Durer,  you  may 
still  learn  much  by  carefully  studying  any  of  George  Cruik 
shank's  etchings,  or  Leech's  woodcuts  in  Punch,  on  the  free 
side  ;  with  Alfred  Rethel's  and  Richter's '  on  the  severe  side 
But  in  so  doing  you  will  need  to  notice  the  following  points  : 

'  See,  for  account  of  these  plates,  the  Append' k  on  "  Works  to  Oi 
itudietL" 
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When  either  the  material  (as  the  copper  or  wood)  or  th< 
time  of  an  artist,  does  not  permit  him  to  make  a  perfect  draw 
iug, — that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  no  lines  shall  be  prominently 
visible, — and  he  is  reduced  to  show  the  black  lines,  either 
drawn  by  the  pen,  or  on  the  wood,  it  is  better  to  make  thes« 
lines  help,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  expres^on  of  texture  and  form 
You  will  thus  find  many  textures,  as  of  cloth  or  grass  or  fleslii 
and  many  subtle  effects  of  light,  expressed  by  Leech  with  zig- 
zag or  crossed  or  curiously  broken  lines  ;  and  you  will  see  thai 
Alfred  Rethel  and  Richter  constantly  express  the  direction  and 
rounding  of  surfaces  by  the  direction  of  the  lines  which  shade 
them.  All  these  various  means  of  expression  will  be  useful  to 
yoa,  as  far  as  you  can  learn  them,  provided  you  remember  that 
they  are  merely  a  kind  of  shorthand  ;  telling  certain  facts,  not 
in  quite  the  right  way,  but  in  the  only  possible  way  under  the 
conditions  :  and  provided  in  any  after  use  of  such  means,  you 
never  try  to  show  your  own  dexterity;  but  only  to  get  as  nmch 
record  of  the  object  as  you  can  in  a  given  time  ;  and  that  you 
continually  make  efforts  to  go  beyond  such  shorthand,  and 
draw  portions  of  the  objects  rightly. 

And  touching  this  question  of  direction  of  lines  as  indicating 
that  of  surface,  observe  these  few  points  : 

If  lines  are  to  be  distinctly  shown,  it  is  better  that,  so  far  as 
they  can  indicate  any  thing  by  their  direction,  they  should  ej- 
plain  rather  than  oppose  the  general  character  of  the  object. 
Thus,  in  the  piece  of  wood-cut  from  Titian,  Fig.  10.,  the  linc( 
are  gerviceable  by  expressing,  not  only  the  shade  of  the  trunk 
«>at  partly  also  its  roundness,  and  the  flow  of  its  grain.  And 
Albert  Durer,  wiiose  work  wa.s  chiefly  engraving,  sets  himself 
always  thus  to  muko  his  lines  as  valuable  as  possible  ;  telling 
much  by  them,  both  of  shade  and  direction  of  surface  :  and  if 
you  were  always  to  be  Uinitcd  to  cngravmg  on  copper  (and  did 
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not  want  to  express  effects  of  mist  or  darkness,  as  well  as  deli- 
cate forms),  Albert  Durer's  way  of  work  would  be  the  best  ex- 


Fig.  10. 


ample  for  you.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  perfect  way  of  drawing 
is  by  shade  without  lines,  and  the  great  painters  always  con- 
ceive their  subject  as  complete,  even  when  they  are  sketching 
it  most  rapidly,  you  will  find  that,  when  they  are  not  limited  in 
means,  they  do  not  much  trust  to  direction  of  line,  but  will 
often  scratch  in  the  shade  of  a  rounded  surface  with  nearly 
straight  lines,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  easiest  and  quickest  lines 
possible  to  themselves.  AVhen  the  hand  is  free,  the  easiest  line 
for  it  to  draw  is  one  inclining  from  the  left  upwards  to  the 
right,  or  vice  versa,  from  the  right  downwards  to  the  left ;  and 
when  done  very  quickly,  the  line  is  hooked  a  little  at  the  end 
by  the  e'Vort  at  return  to  the  next.  Hence,  you  will  always 
,fiad  the  pencil,  chalk,  or  pen  sketch  of  a  very  gre&t  master  full 
of  theic  kind  of  lines  ;  and  even  if  he  draws  carefully,  you  will 
find  him  using  simple  straight  lines  from  left  to  right,  when  an 
Inferior  master  would  have  used  curved  ones.  Fig.  11.  is  a  fair 
facsimile  of  part  of  a  sketch  of  Raphael's,  which  exhibits  these 
cliaracters  very  distinctly.     Even  the  careful  drawings  of  Leo- 
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nardo  da  Vinci  are  shaded  most  commonly  with  straight  lines  ; 

and  you  may  always 
assume  it  as  a  point 
increasing  the  proba- 
bility of  a  drawing  be- 
ing by  a  great  master 
if  you  find  rounded 
surfaces,  such  as  those 
of  cheeks  or  lips,  shad- 
ed with  straight  lines. 
But  you  will  also 
now  understand  how 
easy  it  must  be  for  dis- 
honest dealers  to  forge 
or  imitate  scrawled 
sketches  like  Figure 
11.,  and  pass  them  for 
the  work  of  great  mas- 
ters ;  and  how  the 
power  of  determining 
the  genuineness  of  a 
drawing  depends  en- 
tirely on  your  know- 
ing tlie  facts  of  the 
object  drawn,  and  per- 
ceiving whether  the 
hasty  handling  is  all 
conducive  to  the  exprcRsion  of  those  truths.  In  a  great  man's 
work,  at  it«  fastest,  no  lino  is  thrown  away,  and  it  is  not  by  the 
rapidity,  but  the  ermumiy  of  the  execution  tliut  you  !<no\v  him  to 
be  great.  Now  to  judge  of  this  economy,  you  must  know 
exactly  what  he  meant  to  do,  otherwise  you  cannot  of  course 


Fig.  11. 
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discern  how  far  he  has  done  it ;  that  is,  you  must  know  the 
beauty  and  uature  of  the  ibiug  he  was  drawing.  Ail  judgment 
of  art  tlius  finally  founds  itself  on  knowledge  of  Nature. 

But  farther  observe,  that  this  scrawled,  or  economic,  or 
impetuous  execution  is  never  aJJ'edtdly  impetuous.  If  a  great 
man  is  not  in  a  hurry,  he  never  pretends  to  be  ;  if  he  has 
no  eagerness  in  his  heart,  he  puts  none  into  his  hand  ;  if  he 
thinks  his  effect  would  be  better  got  with  two  lines,  he  never, 
to  show  his  dexterity,  tries  to  do  it  with  one.  Be  assnred, 
therefore  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance),  that 
you  will  never  produce  a  great  drawing  by  imitating  the  exe- 
cution  of  a  great  master.  Acquire  his  knowledge  and  8hare 
is  feelings,  and  the  easy  execution  will  fall  from  your  hand 
as  it  did  from  his';  but  if  you  merely  scrawl  because  he 
^crawled,  or  blot  because  he  blotted,  you  will  not  only  never 
(tdvance  in  power,  but  every  able  draughtsman,  and  every 
fudge  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  will  know  you  for  a 
cheat,  and  despise  you  accordingly. 

Again,  observe  respecting  the  use  of  outline  : 

All  merely  outlined  drawings  are  bad,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  an  artist  of  any  power  can  always  do  more,  and  tell  more, 
by  quitting  his  outlines  occasionally,  and  scratching  in  a  few 
lines  for  shade,  than  he  can  by  restricting  himself  to  outline 
only.  Hence  the  fact  of  his  so  restricting  himself,  whatever 
may  be  the  occasion,  shows  him  to  be  a  bad  draughtsman, 
and  not  to  know  how  to  apply  his  power  economically.  This 
hard  law,  however,  bears  only  ou  drawings  meant  to  remaia 
in  the  state  in  which  you  see  them  ;  not  on  those  which  were 
meant  to  be  proceeded  with,  or  for  some  mechanical  use. 
Jt  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  pure  outlines,  as  aji  incipient 
ai'T-angement  of  a  composition,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with 
colour,   or  to  be  pricked  thro'^gh  and  used   as    patterns  oi 
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tracings  ;  but  if,  with  no  such  ultimate  object,  making  the 
drawing  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  and  meaning  it  to  remain 
in  the  state  he  leaves  it,  an  artist  restricts  himself  to  outline, 
he  is  a  bad  draughtsman,  and  his  work  is  bad.  There  is 
no  exception  to  this  law.  A  good  artist  habitually  sees 
masses,  not  edges,  and  can  in  every  case  make  his  drawing 
more  expressive  (with  any  given  quantity  of  work)  by  rapid 
shade  than  by  contours  ;  so  that  all  good  work  whatever 
is  more  or  less  touched  with  shade,  and  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted as  outline. 

Hence,  the  published  works  of  Retsch,  and  all  the  English 
imitations  of  them,  and  all  outline  engravings  from  pictures, 
are  bad  work,  and  only  serve  to  corrupt  the  public   taste, 
and  of  such  outlines,  the  worst  are  those  which  are  darkened 
in  some  part  of  their  course  by  way  of  expressing  the  dark 
side,  as  Flaxraan's  from  Dante,  and  such  others  ;  because  an 
outline  can  only  be  true  so  long  as  it  accurately  represents 
the  form  of  the  given  object  with  one  of  its  edges.     Thus,  the 
outline  a  and  the  outline  h,  Fig.  12.,  are  both  true  outlines  of  a 
ball ;  because,  however  thick  the  line  may 
^^L    ^^        be,  whether  we  take  the  interior  or  exterior 
V^  V^        (-'dffc  of  it,  that    edge  of  it  always  draws 
^~^  a  true  circle.     But  c  is  a  false  outline  of 

c  a  ball,  because  either  the   inner  or  outer 

Fig.  12.  Q(\gQ  of  the  black  line  nmst  be  an  untrue 

circle,  else  the  line  could  not  be  tliick(!r  h\  one  place  than 
another.  Hence  all  "  force,"  as  it  is  called,  is  gained  by  falsi- 
fication of  the  contours  ;  so  that  no  artist  whose  eye  is  true 
and  fine  could  endure  to  look  at  it.  It  does  inilted  often 
happen  that  a  painter,  Kketching  rapidly,  and  trying  again 
and  again  for  Komc  line  which  ho  cannot  quite  strike,  blackens 
or  loads  the  first  line  by  setting  others  beside  and  acrosa 
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It;  and  then  a  careless  observer  supposes 'it  has  been  thick- 
ened on  purpose  ;  or,  sometimes  also,  at  a  place  where  shade 
is  afterwards  to  enclose  the  form,  the  painter  will  strike  a 
broad  dash  of  this  shade  beside  his  outline  at  once,  looking 
as  if  he  meant  to  thicken  the  outline  ;  whereas  this  broa(' 
line  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  the  future  shadow,  and  th< 
outline  is  really  drawn  with  its  inner  edge.  And  thus,  fai 
from  good  draughtsmen  darkening  the  lines  which  turn  awa)- 
from  the  light,  the  tendency  with  them  is  rather  to  darken 
them  towards  the  light,  for  it  is  there  in  general  that  shade 
will  ultimately  enclose  them.  The  best  example  of  this  treat- 
ment that  1  know  is  Raphael's  sketch,  in  the  Louvre,  of  the 
head  of  the  angel  pursuing  Heliodorus,  the  one  that  shows 
part  of  the  left  eye  ;  where  the  dark  strong  lines  which 
terminate  the  nose  and  forehead  towards  the  light  are  opposed 
to  tender  and  light  ones  behind  the  ear,  and  in  other  places 
towards  the  shade.  You  will  see  in  Fig,  11.  the  same  principle 
variously  exemplified  ;  the  principal  dark  lines,  in  the  head 
and  drapery  of  the  arms,  being  on  the  side  turned  to  the 
light. 

All  these  refinements  and  ultimate  principles,  however, 
do  not  affect  your  drawing  for  the  present.  You  must  try 
to  make  your  outlines  as  equal  as  possible  ;  and  employ  pure 
outline  only  for  the  two  following  purposes:  either  (1.)  to 
steady  your  hand,  as  in  Exercise  II.,  for  if  you  cannot  draw 
the  line  itself,  you  will  never  be  able  to  terminate  your  shadow 
in  the  precise  shape  required,  when  the  line  is  absent ;  or  (2  ) 
to  give  you  shorthand  memoranda  of  forms,  when  yon  are 
pressed  for  time.  Thus  the  forms  of  distant  trees  in  groups 
arc  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  light  edge  of  the  rounded 
mass  of  the  nearer  one  being  shown  against  the  darker  part 
of  the  rounded  mass  of  a  more  distant  one  ;  and  to  drai» 
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this  properly,  nearly  as  much  work  is  required  to  round  each 
tree  as  to  round  the  stone  in  Fig.  5.  Of  course  you  cannot 
often  get  time  to  do  this  ;  but  if  you  mark  the  terminal  line 
of  each  tree  as  is  done  by  Durer  in  Fig.  13.,  you  will  get 
a  most  useful  memorandum  of  their  arrangement,  and  a  very 
interesting  drawing.  Only  observe  in  doing  this,  you  must 
not,  because  the  procedure  is  a  quick  one,  hurry  that  pro- 
cedure itself.  You  will  find,  on  copying  that  bit  of  Durer, 
that  every  one  of  his  lines  is  firm,  deliberate,  and  accurately 
descriptive  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  means  a  bush  of  such  a  size 
and  such  a  shape,  definitely  observed  and  set  down  ;  it  con- 
tains a  true  "  signalement "  of  every  nut-tree,  and  apple-tree, 
and  higher  bit  of  hedge,  all  round  that  village.  If  you  have 
not  time  to  draw  thus  carefully,  do  not  draw  at  all — ^you  are 


ri(f.  18. 


merely  wasting  your  work  and  spoiling  your  taste.     When 
you  have  had  four  or  five  years'  practice  you  may  be  able 
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to  make  useful  memoranda  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  not  yet  ; 
except  sometimes  of  light  and  shade,  in  a  way  of  which  I 
will  tell  you  presently.  And  this  use  of  outline,  note  farther, 
is  wholly  confined  to  objects  which  have  edges  or  limits.  You 
can  outline  a  tree  or  a  stone,  when  it  rises  against  another 
tree  or  stone  ;  but  you  cannot  outline  folds  in  drapery,  or 
waves  in  water  ;  if  these  are  to  be  expressed  at  all  it  must 
be  by  some  sort  of  shade,  and  therefore  the  rule  that  no 
good  drawing  can  consist  throughout  of  pure  outline  remains 
absolute.  You  see,  in  that  woodcut  of  Durer's,  his  reason 
for  even  limiting  himself  so  much  to  outline  as  he  has,  in  those 
distant  woods  and  plains,  is  that  he  may  leave  them  in  bright 
light,  to  be  thrown  out  still  more  by  the  dark  sky  and  the 
dark  village  spire  ;  and  the  scene  becomes  real  and  sunny  only 
by  the  addition  of  these  shades. 


Fig.  14. 


Understanding,  then,  tbus  much  of  the  use  of  outline,  we  will 
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go  back  to  our  question  about  tree  drawing  left  unanswered  at 
page  73. 

We  were,  you  remember,  in  pursuit  of  mystery  among  the 
leaves.  Now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  mystery  and  disorder, 
to  any  extent  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  organization  in  the 
midst  of  mystery.  And  you  will  never  succeed  in  doing  this 
unless  you  lean  always  to  the  definite  side,  and  allow  yourself 
rarely  to  become  quite  vague,  at  least  through  all  your  early 
"practice.  So,  after  your  single  groups  of  leaves,  your  first  step 
must  be  to  conditions  like  Figs.  14.  and  15.,  which  are  careful 
facsimiles  of  two  portions  of  a  beautiful  woodcut  of  Durer's,  the 
Flight   into    Egypt.     Copy  these  carefully, — never  mind  how 

little  at  a  time,  but  thoroughly  ; 
then  trace  the  Durer,  and  apply  it 
to  your  drawing,  and  do  not  be 
content  till  the  one  fits  the  other, 
else  your  eye  is  not  true  enough  to 
carry  you  safely  through  meshes 
of  real  leaves.  And  in  the  course 
of  doing  this,  you  will  find  that 
not  a  line  nor  dot  of  Durer's  can 
be  displaced  without  harm  ;  that 
all  add  to  the  efifeci,  and  either 
express  something,  or  illumine 
something,  or  relieve  someliiing. 
Jf,  afterwards,  you  copy  any  of  the 
pieces  of  moUoru  tree  drawing,  of 
woicQ  80  many  rich  examples  arc-given  constantly  in  our  cheap 
illustrated  periodicals  (any  of  the  Christmas  numbers  of  last 
year's  lUuxtmted  News  or  Times  are  full  of  them),  you  will  see 
that,  thongli  good  and  forcible  general  effect  is  produced,  the 
Hqcs  are  thrown  in  by  thousands  without  special  intonlion,  and 
might  just  as  well  go  one  way  as  another,  so  only  that  there 
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be  enough  of  them  to  produce  all  together  a  well-shaped  effect 
of  iuiricacy  :  and  you  will  find  that  a  little  careless  scratching 
about  with  your  pen  will  bring  you  very  near  the  same  result 
without  an  effort  ;  but  that  no  scratching  of  pen,  nor  any  fortu- 
nate chance,  nor  anything  but  downright  skill  and  thought,  will 
imitate  so  much  as  one  leaf  of  •Durer's.  Yet  there  Is  consider 
able  intricacy  and  glittering  confusion  in  the  interstices  of 
those  vine  leaves  of  his,  as  well  as  of  the  grass. 


When  you  have  got  familiarised  to  this  firm  manner,  joi 
may  draw  from  Nature  as  much  as  you  like  iu  the  same  way  ; 
and  when  you  are  tired  of  the  intense  care  reqaived  for  this, 
you  may  fall  into  a  little  more  easy  massing  of  the  leaves,  as  iu 
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Fig,  10,  ^p.  81.)  This  is  facsimiled  from  an  engiaving  aftef 
Titian,  but  an  engraving  not  quite  first-rate  in  manner,  the 
leaves  being  a  little  too  formal ;  still,  it  is  a  good  enough 
model  for  your  times  of  rest  ;  and  when  you  cannot  carry  the 
thing  even  so  far  as  this,  you  may  sketch  the  forms  of  the 
masses,  as  in  Fig.  16.',  taking  care  always  to  have  thorougl 
command  over  your  hand  ;  that  is,  not  to  let  the  mass  take  a 
free  shape  because  your  hand  ran  glibly  over  the  paper,  but 
because  in  nature  it  has  actually  a  free  and  noble  shape,  and 
you  have  faithfully  followed  the  same. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  questions  of  nohk  shape 
as  well  as  true  shape,  and  that  we  are  going  to  draw  from 
nature  at  our  pleasure,  other  considerations  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness, which  are  by  no  means  confined  to  first  practice,  but 
extend  to  all  practice  ;  these  (as  this  letter  is  long  enough,  I 
should  think,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting  of  correspon- 
dents) I  will  arrange  in  a  second  letter  ;  praying  you  only  to 
excuse  the  tiresomeness  of  this  first  one — tiresomeness  insepa- 
rable from  directions  touching  the  beginning  of  any  art, — and 
to  believe  me,  even  though  I  am  trying  to  set  you  to  dull 
and  hard  work. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  ROSKIN. 

'  Tbii  sketch  is  not  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  lioad,  thougli  it  lookfi  like 
t.     Tou  will  find  it  explained  presently. 
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Mt  dear  Reader  . — 

The  work  we  have  already  gone  thro  igh  together  hiui, 
I  hope,  enabled  you  to  draw  with  fair  success,  either  touuded 
aud  simple  masses,  like  stones,  or  complicated  arrangements  of 
form,  like  those  of  leaves;  provided  only  these  masses  or  com- 
pioxities  will  stay  quiet  for  you  to  copy,  and  do  not  extend  into 
quantity  so  great  as  to  baffle  your  patience.  But  if  we  are  now 
to  go  out  to  the  fields,  and  to  draw  anything  like  a  complete 
landscape,  neither  of  these  conditions  will  any  more  be  observed 
for  us.  The  clouds  will  not  wait  while  we  copy  their  heaps  or 
clefts;  the  shadows  will  escape  from  us  as  we  try  to  shape 
them,  each,  in  its  stealthy  minute  march,  still  leaving  light 
ivhere  its  tremulous  edge  had  rested  the  moment  before,  and  in- 
volving in  eclipse  objects  that  had  seemed  safe  from  its  influ- 
ence; and  instead  of  the  small  clusters  of  leaves  which  we  could 
reckon  point  by  point,  embarrassing  enough  even  though 
numerable,  we  have  now  leaves  as  little  to  be  counted  as  the 
6auds  of  the  sea,  and  restless,  perhaps,  as  its  foam. 

In  all  that  we  have  to  do  now,  therefore,  direct  ;mitatioa 
becomes  more  or  less  impossible.  It  is  always  to  be  aimed  at 
80  far  as  it  is  possible  ;  and  when  you  have  time  and  opportu- 
tunity,  some  portions  of  a  landscape  may,  as  you  gain  greater 
skill,  be  rendered  with  an  approximation  almost  to  mirrored 
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portraiture.  Still,  whatever  skill  you  may  reach,  there  will 
always  be  need  of  judgment  to  choose,  and  of  speed  to  seize, 
certain  things  that  are  principal  or  fugitive  ;  and  you  must  give 
more  and  more  effort  daily  to  the  observance  of  characteristic 
points,  and  the  attainment  of  concise  methods. 

I  have  directed  your  attention  eany  to  foliage  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  that  it  is  always  accessible  as  a  study  ;  and 
Becondly,  that  its  modes  of  growth  present  simple  examples  ol 
the  importance  of  leading  or  governing  lines.  It  is  by  seizing 
these  leading  lines,  when  we  cannot  seize  all,  that  likeness  and 
expression  are  given  to  a  portrait,  and  grace  and  a  kind  ol 
vital  truth  to  the  rendering  of  every  natural  form.  I  call  it 
vital  truth,  because  these  chief  lines  are  always  expressive  of 
the  past  history  and  present  action  of  the  thing  They  show 
in  a  mountain,  first,  how  it  was  built  or  heaped  up  ;  and 
secondly,  how  it  is  now  being  worn  away,  and  from  what 
quarter  the  wildest  storms  strike  it.  In  a  tree,  they  show  what 
kind  of  fortune  it  has  had  to  endure  from  its  childhood  ;  how 
troublesome  trees  have  come  in  its  way,  and  puslied  it  aside, 
and  tried  to  strangle  or  starve  it  ;  where  and  when  kind  trees 
have  sheltered  it,  and  grown  up  lovingly  together  with  it, 
bending  as  it  bent ;  what  winds  torment  it  most ;  what  boughs 
of  it  behave  best,  and  bear  most  fruit ;  and  so  on.  In  a  wave 
or  cloud,  these  leading  lines  show  the  run  of  the  tide  and  of  the 
wind,  and  the  sort  of  change  which  the  water  or  vapour  is  at 
any  moment  enduring  in  its  form,  as  it  meets  shore,  or  counter 
wave,  or  melting  sunshine.  Now  remember,  nothing  dlstio* 
goisbes  great  men  from  inferior  men  more  than  their  always, 
whether  in  life  or  in  art,  knowing  the  way  (kings  are  going. 
Your  dunce  thinks  they  are  standing  still,  and  draws  them  all 
fixed  ;  joar  wise  man  sees  the  change  or  changing  in  them,  and 
draws  them  so— the  animal  in  its  motion,  the  tree  io  its  growth, 
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the  cloud  in  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its  wearing  away.  Try 
always,  whenever  you  look  at  a  form,  to  see  the  lines  in  it 
which  have  had  power  over  its  past  fate,  and  will  have  power 
over  its  futurity.  Those  are  its  awfvJ.  lines  ;  see  that  you  seiz« 
on  those,  whatever  else  you  miss.  Thus,  the  leafage  in  Fig 
16.  (p.  89.)  grew  round  the  root  of  a  stone  pine,  on  the  bro^ 
of  a  crag  at  Sestri,  near  Genoa,  and  all  the  sprays  of  it  are 
thrust  away  in  their  first  budding  by  the  great  rude  root,  and 
spring  out  in  every  direction  round  it,  as  water  splashes  when 
a  heavy  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  Then,  when  they  have  got 
clear  of  the  root,  they  begin  to  bend  up  again  ;  some  of  them, 
being  little  stone  pines  themselves,  have  a  great  notion  of  grow- 
ing upright,  if  they  can  ;  and  this  struggle  of  theirs  to  recover 
their  straight  road  towards  the  sky,  after  being  obliged  to 
grow  sideways  in  their  early  years,  is  the  eflfort  that  will  mainly 
influence  their  future  destiny,  and  determine  if  they  are  to  be 
crabbed,  forky  pines,  striking  from  that  rock  of  Sestri,  whose 
clefts  nourish  them,  with  bared  red  lightning  of  angry  arms  to- 
wards the  sea  ;  or  if  tbey  are  to  be  goodly  and  solemn  pines, 
with  trunks  like  pillars  of  temples,  and  the  purple  burning  of 
their  branches  sheathed  in  deep  globes  of  cloudy  green.  Those, 
then,  are  their  fateful  lines  ;  see  that  you  give  that  spring  and 
resilience,  whatever  you  leave  uugiven  :  depend  upon  it,  their 
chief  beauty  is  in  these. 

So  in  trees  in  general  and  bushes,  large  or  small,  you  will 
notice  that,  though  the  boughs  spring  irregularly  uud  at  vari* 
ous  angles,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  to  stoop  less  and  less  as 
they  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  This  structure,  typified  in  the 
simplest  possible  terms  at  c,  Fig.  It.,  is  common  to  all  tree, 
that  I  know  of,  and  it  gives  them  a  certain  plumy  cha- 
racter, and  aspect  of  unity  in  the  hearts  of  their  orauches, 
which   are   essential    to  their   beauty.     The  stem   does  n^. 
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merely  send  off  a  wild  branch  here  and  there  to  take  its 
own  W9,y,  but  all  the  branches  share  in  one  great  fountain-like 
impulse  ;  each  has  a  curve  and  a  path  to  take  which  fills  a 
definite  place,  and  each  terminates  all  its  minor  branches  at  its 
outer  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  great  outer  curve,  whose  cha- 
racter and  proportion  are  peculiar  for  each  species  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  general  type  or  idea  of  a  tree  is  not  as  a,  Fig.  IT.,  but 


^ 


Fig.  IT. 

as  b,  in  which,  observe,  the  boughs  all  carry  their  minor  divi^ 
sions  right  out  to  the  bounding  curve  ;  not  but  that  smaller 
branches,  by  thousands,  terminate  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  but 
the  idea  and  main  purpose  in  every  branch  are  to  carry  all  its 
child  branches  well  ont  to  the  air  and  light,  and  let  each  of 
them,  however  small,  take  its  part  in  filling  the  united  flow  of 


Fig.  18, 


the  bounding  curve,  so  that  the  type  of  each  separate  bough  is 
again  not  n,  but  h,  Fig.  IS.  ;  uppro.xiinating,  that  is  to  say,  so 
far  to  the  Btracture  of  a  plant  of  broccoii  as  to  throw  the  great 
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mass  of  spray  and  leafage  out  to  a  rounded  surface  ;  therefore, 
beware  of  getting  into  a  careless  habit  of  drawing  boughs  with 
successive  sweeps  of  the  pen  or  brush,  one  hanging  to  the 
other,  as  in  Fig.  19,     If  you  look  at  the  tree-boughs  in  any 


Fig.  19. 


painting  of  Wilson's,  you  will  see  this  structure,  and  nearly 
every  other  that  is  to  be  avoided,  in  their  intensest  types.  You 
will  also  notice  that  Wilson  never  conceives  a  tree  as  a  round 
mass,  but  flat,  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  and  dried.  Most 
people,  in  drawing  pines,  seem  to  fancy,  in  the  same  way,  that 
the  boughs  come  out  only  on  two  sides  of  the  trunk,  instead  of 
all  round  it ;  always,  therefore,  take  more  pains  in  trying  to 
draw  the  boughs  of  trees  that  grow  towards  you,  than  those 
that  go  off  to  the  sides  ;  anybody  can  draw  the  latter,  but  the 
foreshortened  ones  are  not  so  easy.  It  will  help  you  in  drawing 
them  to  observe  that  in  most  trees  the  ramification  of  each 
branch,  though  not  of  the  tree  itself,  is  more  or  less  flattened, 
and  approximates,  in  its  position,  to  the  look  of  a  hand  held 
out  to  receive  something,  or  shelter  something.  If  you  take  a 
looking-glass,  and  hold  your  hand  before  it  slightly  hollowed, 
with  the  palm  upwards,  and  the  fingers  open,  as  if  you  were 
going  to  support  the  base  of  some  great  bowl,  larger  than  you 
could  easily  hold,  and  sketch  your  hand  as  you  see  it  in  the 
glass,  with  the  })()iuts  of  the  fingers  towards  you,  it  will  materi- 
ally help  you  in  understanding  the  way  trees  generally  hold  out 
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their  hands  ;  and  if  then  you  will  turn  yours  with  its  palm 
downwards,  as  if  you  were  going  to  try  to  hide  something,  but 
with  the  fingers  expanded,  you  will  get  a  good  type  of  the 
action  of  the  lower  boughs  in  cedars  and  such  other  spreading 
trees. 

Fig.  20.  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  simplest  way  in 
which  these  and  other  such  facts  can  be  rapidly  expressed  ;  if 
you  copy  it  carefully,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  the 
touches  all  group  together,  in  expressing  the  plumy  toss  of  tne 
tree  branches,  and  the  springing  of  the  bushes  out  of  the  bank, 
and  the  undulation  of  the  ground  :  note  the  careful  drawing  of 
ibe  footsteps  made  by  the  climbers  of  the  little  mound  on  the 
left,'  It  is  facsimiled  from  an  etching  of  Turner'f,  and  is  as 
good  an  example  as  you  can  have  of  the  use  of  pun  and  firm 
lines  ;  it  will  also  show  you  how  the  particular  action  in  foliage, 
or  anything  else  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  attention,  may  be 
intensified  by  the  adjuncts.  The  tall  and  upright  trees  are 
made  to  look  more  tall  and  upright  still,  because  their  line  is 
continued  below  by  the  figure  of  the  farmer  with  his  stick  ;  and 
the  rounded  bushes  on  the  bank  are  made  to  look  more  rounded 
because  their  line  is  continued  in  one  broad  sweep  by  the  black 
dog  and  the  boy  climbing  the  wall.  These  figures  are  placed 
entirely  with  this  object,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter 
when  we  come  to  talk  about  composition  ;  but,  if  you  please, 
we  will  not  talk  about  that  yet  awhile.  What  I  have  been 
telling  you  about  the  beautiful  lines  and  action  of  foliage  has 
nothing  to  do  with  cortiposition,  but  only  with  fact,  and  the 
brief  and  expressive  representation  of  fact.  But  there  will 
l)C  no  harm  in  your  looking  forward,  if  you  like  to  do  so, 
to  the  account,  in  Letter  111.  of  the  "Law  of  Radiation,''  and 

>  h  is  meant,  I  beliere,  for  *«  Salt  HiU." 
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,  reading  what  is  said  there  about  tree  growth  :  indeed  it  would 
in  some  respects  have  been  better  to  have  said  it  here  than 
there,  only  it  would  have  broken  up  the  account  of  the  prinei- 
les  of  composition  somewhat  awkwardly. 
Now,  although  the  lines  indicative  of  action  are  not  always 
quite  so  manifest  in  other  things  as  in  trees,  a  little  attention  will 
soon  enable  you  to  see  that  there  art  such  lines  in  everything 
In  an  old  house  roof,  a  bad  observer  aud  bad  draughtsman  will 
only  see  and  draw  the  spotty  irregularity  of  tiles  or  slates  ali 
over ;  bat  a  good  draughtsman  will  see  all  the  bends  of  the 
under  timbers,  where  they  are  weakest  and  the  weight  is  telling 
on  them  most,  and  the  tracks  of  the  run  of  the  water  in  time 
of  rain,  where  it  runs  off  fastest,  and  where  it  lies  long  and 
feeds  the  moss  ;  and  he  will  be  careful,  however  few  slates  he 
draws,  to  mark  the  way  they  bend  together  towards  those 
hollows  (which  have  the  future  fate  of  the  roof  in  them),  aud 
crowd  gradually  together  at  the  top  of  the  gable,  partly  dimi- 
nishing in  perspective,  partly,  perhaps,  dimiuished  on  purpose 
(they  are  so  in  most  English  old  houses)  by  the  slate-layer.  So 
in  ground,  there  is  always  the  direction  of  the  run  of  the  water 
to  be  noticed,  which  rounds  the  earth  and  cuts  it  into  hollows  ; 
and,  generally,  in  any  bank,  or  height  worth  drawing,  a  trace 
of  bedded  or  other  internal  structure  besides.  The  figure  20. 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  such  facts  may  be 
expressed  by  a  few  linos.  Do  you  not  feci  the  depression  in 
the  ground  all  down  the  hill  where  the  footsteps  arc,  and  how 
thfl  people  always  turn  to  the  left  at  the  top,  loAing  breath  a 
iittle,  and  then  how  the  water  runs  down  in  that  other  hollow 
towards  the  valley,  behind  the  roots  of  the  trees  ? 

Now,  I  want  you  in  your  first  sketclics  from  nature  to  aim 
exclurilvcly  at  underhtanding  and  representing  these  vital  facti 
')f  form  ;  using  the  pen — not  now  the  Hteel,  but  the  quill- 
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firmly  and  steadily,  never  scrawling  with  it,  but  saying  to  your- 
self before  you  lay  on  a  single  touch, — "  That  leaf  is  the  main 
one,  that  bough  is  the  guiding  one,  and  this  touch,  so  long,  st 
broad,  means  that  part  of  it," — point  or  side  or  knot,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Resolve  always,  as  you  look  at  the  ining,  what 
you  will  take,  and  what  miss  of  it,  and  never  let  your  hand  ror 
away  with  you,  or  get  into  any  habit  or  method  of  touch.  Tf 
you  want  a  continuous  line,  your  hand  should  pass  calmly  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  a  tremor  ;  if  you  want  a 
shaking  and  broken  line,  your  hand  should  shake,  or  break  off, 
as  easily  as  a  musician's  finger  shakes  or  stops  on  a  note  :  only 
remember  this,  that  there  is  no  general  way  of  doing  any  thing  ; 
no  recipe  can  be  given  you  for  so  much  as  the  drawing  of  a  clus 
ter  of  grass.  The  grass  may  be  ragged  and  stiff,  or  tender  and 
flowing,  sunburnt  and  sheep-bitten,  or  rank  and  languid;  fresh  or 
dry  ;  lustrous  or  dull :  look  at  it,  and  try  to  draw  it  as  it  is,  and 
don't  think  how  somebody  "  told  you  to  ao  grass."  So  a  stone 
may  be  round  or  angular,  polished  or  rough,  cracked  all  over 
like  an  ill-glazed  teacup,  or  as  united  and  broad  as  the  breast 
of  Hercules.  It  may  be  as  flaky  as  a  water,  as  powdery  as  a 
field  puff-ball ;  it  may  be  knotted  like  a  ship's  hawser,  or 
kneaded  like  hammered  iron,  or  knit  like  a  Dama.scus  sabre,  or 
fused  like  a  glass  bottle,  or  crystalised  like  hoar-frost,  or  veined 
like  a  forest  leaf :  look  at  it,  and  don't  try  to  remember  how 
anybody  told  you  to  "  do  a  stone." 

As  soon  as  you  find  that  your  hand  obeys  you  thoroughly 
and  that  you  can  render  any  form  with  a  firmness  and  truth 
approaching  that  of  Turner's  or  Durer's  work,*  you  must  add  a 
Pimple  but  equally  careful  light  and  shade  to  your  pen  drawing, 

*  I  do  not  mean   that  you  can  approach  Turner  or  Durer  in  thei 
itxcngth,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  imagination  or  power  of  design.     Bu' 
oa  may  approach  them,  by  perseverance,  in  truth  of  maupar. 
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SO  as  to  make  each  study  as  complete  as  possible  :  for  which 
you  must  prepare  yourself  thus.  Get,  if  you  have  the  meaus,  a 
good  impression  of  one  plate  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  ;  if 
j)0ssible,  one  of  the  subjects  named  in  the  note  below,'  If  you 
cannot  obtain,  or  even  borrow  for  a  little  while,  any  of  thes« 
engravings,  you  must  use  a  photograph  instead  (how,  I  will  tell 
yon  presently);  but,  if  you  can  get  the  Turner,  it  will  be  best. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  composed  of  a  firm  etching  in  line,  with 
mezzotint  shadow  laid  over  it.  You  must  first  copy  the  etched 
part  of  it  accurately ;  to  which  end  put  the  print  against  the 
window,  and  trace  slowly  with  the  greatest  care  every  black 
line ;  retrace  this  on  smooth  drawing-paper  ;  and,  finally,  go 
over  the  whole  with  your  pen,  looking  at  the  original  plate 
always,  so  that  if  you  err  at  all,  it  may  be  on  the  right 
side,  not  making  a  line  which  is  too  curved  or  too  straight 
already  in  the  tracing,  more  curved  or  more  straight,  as  you 
go  over  it.  And  in  doing  this,  never  work  after  you  arc 
tired,  nor  to  "  get  the  thing  done,"  for  if  it  is  badly  done,  it 
will  be  of  no  use  to  you.    The  true  zeal  and  patience  of  a 

'  The  following  are  the  most  desirable  plates: 
Grande  Chartreuse.  Pcnibury  Mill. 

iKsaciis  and  Hesp^rie.  Little  Devil's  Bridge. 

Cephaliis  and  Procris.  River  Wye  {not  Wye  and  Severn). 

Source  of  Arveron.  Holy  Island. 

Ben  Arthur.  ,  Clyde. 

Watcrniill.  Lauffeiibourg. 

Hindhead  HilL  Blair  Athol. 

Hedging  and  Ditching,  Alps  from  Grenoble. 

Dumblane  Abbey.  Raglan.  (Subject  with  quiet  brook, 

Morpeth.  treeB,  and  caatio  on  the  right.) 

OftUia  Pier. 

If  you  cannot  get  one  of  theae,  any  of  the  othera  will  be  aerviceabli 
eicepl  only  the  twelve  following,  which  are  quite  uaeleaa :— 
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quarter  of  an  bonr  are  better  than  the  sulky  and  inattentire 
labour  of  a  whole  day.  If  you  have  not  made  the  touches  right 
at  the  first  going  over  with  the  pen,  retouch  them  delicately, 
with  little  ink  in  your  pen,  thickening  or  reinforcing  tiiem  a* 
they  need  :  you  cannot  give  too  much  care  to  the  facsimile. 
Then  keep  this  etched  outline  by  you,  in  order  to  study  at  your 

1.  Scene  in  Italy,  with  goats  on  a  walled  road,  and  trees  above 

2.  Interior  of  church. 

8  Scene  with  bridge,  and  trees  above ;  figures  on  left,  one  playicg  a  pipe. 
4.  Scene  with  figure  playing  on  tambourine. 

6.  Scene  on  Thames  with  higli  trees,  and  a  square  tower  of  a  church 
leen  through  them. 

6.  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt. 

7.  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt. 

8.  Rivaulx  Abbey. 

9.  Wye  and  Severn. 

10.  Scene  with  castle  in  centre,  cows  under  trees  on  the  left 

11.  Martello  Towers. 

12.  Calm. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  you  should  meet  with  one  of  the  original  etch- 
ings ;  if  you  should,  it  will  be  a  drawing-master  in  itself  alone,  for  it  in 
not  only  equivalent  to  a  pen-ajid-ink  drawing  by  Turner,  but  t'*  a  very 
careful  one :  only  observe,  the  Source  of  Arveron,  Raglan,  and  Dum 
blane  wore  not  etched  by  Turner ;  and  the  etchings  of  those  three  are 
not  good  for  separate  study,  though  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  how 
Turner,  apparently  provoked  at  the  failure  of  the  beginnings  in  the 
Arveron  and  Raglan,  took  the  plates  up  himself,  and  either  conquered  oi 
bi  ought  into  use  the  bad  etching  by  his  marvellou.s  engraving.  The 
Du'ublane  was,  however,  well  etched  by  Mr.  Lupton,  and  beautifully 
jngraved  by  him.  The  finest  Turner  etching  is  of  an  aqued"ct  with  a 
itork  gt'inding  in  a  mountain  stream,  not  in  the  published  series ;  and 
aext  to  it,  are  the  unpublished  etchings  of  the  Via  Mala  and  '^rowhurst. 
Turner  seems  to  have  been  so  fond  of  these  plates  that  he  kef  t  retouch- 
mg  and  finishing  them,  and  never  made  up  his  mind  to  kt  them  ga 
The  Via  Mala  is  certainly,  in  the  state  in  which  Turner  left  it,  the  fiuea* 
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ease  the  way  in  which  Turner  uses  his  line  as  preparatory  foi 
the  subsequent  shadow  '  ;  it  is  only  in  getting  the  two  separate 
that  you  will  be  able  to  reason  on  this.  Next,  copy  once  more 
though  for  the  fourth  time,  any  part  of  this  etching  which  yoc 
like,  and  put  on  the  light  and  shade  with  the  brush,  and  anj 
brown  colour  that  matches  that  of  the  plate* ;  working  it  with 
the  point  of  the  brush  as  delicately  as  if  you  were  drawing  with 
pencil,  and  dotting  and  cross-hatching  as  lightly  as  you  can 
touch  the  paper,  till  you  get  the  gradations  of  Turner's  en- 
graving. In  this  exercise,  as  in  the  former  one,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  worked  to  close  resemblance  of  the  copy  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  subject  carelessly  done.  Not  that  in  drawing 
afterwards  from  nature,  you  are  to  be  obliged  to  finish  every 
gradation  in  this  way,  but  that,  once  having  fully  accomplished 
the  drawing  something  rightly,  you  will  thenceforward  feel  and 
aim  at  a  higher  perfection  than  you  could  otherwise  have  con- 
ceived, and  the  brush  will  obey  you,  and  bring  out  quickly  and 
clearly  the  loveliest  results,  with  a  submissiveness  which  it 
would  have  wholly  refused  if  you  had  not  put  it  to  severest 
work.  Nothing  is  more  strange  in  art  than  the  way  that  chance 
and  materials  seem  to  favour  you,  when  once  you  have  tho- 
roughly conquered  them.     Make  yourself  quite  independent  of 

of  Uie  wliole  seriea :  its  etching  is,  as  I  suiJ,  the  beat  after  that  of  lh€ 
aqueduct.  Figure  20.,  above,  is  part  of  another  fine  unpublished  etching, 
"Windsor,  from  Salt  Hill."  Of  the  published  etchings,  the  finest  are  the 
Ben  Arthur,  A-lmcua,  C^cphalus,  and  Stone  Pines,  with  the  Girl  wash* 
ng  at  a  Cistern  ;  the  three  latter  arc  the  more  generally  inslructlvb 
Budhcad  Uill,  I^is,  Jason,  and  Morpeth,  a  c  also  very  desirable. 

'You  will  find  more  notice  of  this  point  in  the  account  of  Harding' 
urce-drawing,  a  little  farther  on. 

*  The  impressions  vary  so  much  in  colour  that  no  brown  can  be  spe 
dfled. 
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chance,  get  your  result  in  spite  of  it,  and  from  that  day  for 
ward  all  things  will  somehow  fall  as  you  would  have  them 
Show  the  camel's-hair,  and  the  colour  in  it,  that  no  bending  nor 
blotting  are  of  any  use  to  escape  your  will  ;  that  the  touch  and 
the  shade  shall  finally  be  right,  if  it  cost  you  a  year's  toil  ;  and 
from  that  hour  of  corrective  conviction,  said  camel's-hair  wib 
bend  itself  to  all  your  wishes,  and  no  blot  will  dare  to  trans 
gross  its  appointed  border.  If  you  cannot  obtain  a  print  from 
the  Liber  Studiorura,  get  a  photograph '  of  some  general  land- 
scape subject,  with  high  hills  and  a  village,  or  picturesque  town, 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  some  calm  water  of  varied  charac- 
ter (a  stream  with  stones  in  it,  if  possible),  and  copy  any  part 
of  it  you  like,  in  this  same  brown  colour,  working,  as  I  have 
just  directed  you  to  do  from  the  Liber,  a  great  deal  with  the 
point  of  the  brush.  You  are  under  a  twofold  disadvantage  here, 
however  ;  first,  there  are  portions  in  every  photograph  too  deli- 
cately done  for  you  at  present  to  be  at  all  able  to  copy  ;  and 
secondly,  there  are  portions  always  more  obscure  or  dark  than 
there  would  be  in  the  real  scene,  and  involved  in  a  mystery 
which  you  will  not  be  able,  as  yet,  to  decipher.  Both  these 
characters  will  be  advantageous  to  you  for  future  study,  after 
you  have  gained  experience,  but  they  are  a  little  against  you  in 
early  attempts  at  tinting  ;  still  you  must  fight  through  the  diflfi- 
culty,  and  get  the  power  of  producing  delicate  gradations  with 
brown  or  grey,  like  those  of  the  photograph. 

Now  observe  ;  the  perfection  of  work  would  be  tinted  sha* 
ijw,  like  photography,  without  any  obscurity  or  exaggerated 
darkness  ;  and  as  long  as  your  effect  depends  in  anywise  on 
risible  lines,  your  art  is  not  perfect,  though  it  may  be  first-rat€ 

'  You  had  better  get  such  a  photograph,  even  you  have  a  JJber  prinf 

w  well. 
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of  its  ivind  But  to  get  complete  results  in  tints  merely,  re 
quires  both  long  time  and  consummate  skill  ;  and  you  will  find 
that  a  few  well-put  pen  lines,  with  a  tint  dashed  over  or  undei 
them,  get  more  expression  of  facts  than  you  could  reach  in  auj 
Other  way,  by  the  same  expenditure  of  time.  The  use  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum  print  to  you  is  chiefly  as  an  example  of  the  sin* 
plest  shorthand  of  this  kind,  a  shorthand  which  is  yet  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  natural  effects  ;  for  the  firn/ 
etching  gets  at  the  expression  of  complicated  details,  as  leaves 
masonry,  textures  of  ground,  &c.,  while  the  overlaid  tint  en- 
ables you  to  express  the  most  tender  distances  of  sky,  and  forms 
of  playing  light,  mist  or  cloud.  Most  of  the  best  drawings  bj 
the  old  masters  are  executed  on  this  principle,  the  touches  ol 
the  pen  being  useful  also  to  give  a  look  of  transparency  to  sha- 
dows, which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained  but  by  great 
finish  of  tinting  ;  and  if  you  have  access  to  any  ordinarily  good 
public  gallery,  or  can  make  friends  of  any  printsellers  who  have 
folios  either  of  old  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of  them,  you  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  example  of  this  unity  of  pen  with  tint- 
ing. Multitudes  of  photographs  also  are  now  taken  from  the 
best  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  and  I  hope  that  our  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes,  and  other  societies  organized  with  a  view  to 
public  uistruction,  will  not  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  exam- 
ples of  these,  and  to  make  them  accessible  to  students  of  draw- 
ng  in  the  vicinity  ;  a  single  print  from  Turner's  Lil)er,  to  show 
the  unison  of  tint  with  pen  etching,  and  the  "  St.  Catherine," 
ately  photographed  by  Thurston  Thompson,  from  Raphael's 
drawing  in  the  Louvre,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  soft  tinting  of 
the  Htunip  >^itli  chalk,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  would, 
1  iKjlieve,  be  in  many  cases  more  serviceable  than  a  larger  col- 
lection, and  certainly  than  a  whole  gallery  of  second  rate  prints, 
Two  such  examples  are  peculiarly  desirable,  because  all  othof 
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modes  of  drawing,  with  pen  separately,  or  chalk  separately,  oi 
colour  separately,  may  be  seen  by  the  poorest  student  iu  auj 
f  heap  illustrated  book,  or  iu  shop  windows.  But  this  mity  of 
tinting  with  line  he  cannot  generally  see  but  by  some  espec:a) 
enquiry,  and  in  some  out  of  the  way  places  he  could  not  fiad  i 
Mingle  example  of  it.  Supposing  that  this  should  be  so  in  yo  ir 
own  case,  and  that  you  cannot  meet  with  any  example  of  thia 
kind,  try  to  make  the  matter  out  alone,  thus  : 

Take  a  small  and  simple  photograph  ;  allow  yourself  half  an 
hour  to  express  its  subjects  with  the  pen  only,  using  Rome  per- 
manent liquid  colour  instead  of  ink,  outlining  its  buildings  or 
trees  firmly,  and  laying  in  the  deeper  shadows,  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  bolder  pen  drawings  ;  then, 
when  this  etching  is  dry,  take  your  sepia  or  grey,  and  tint  it 
over,  getting  now  the  finer  gradations  of  the  photograph  ;  and 
anally,  taking  out  the  higher  lights  with  penknife  or  blotting- 
paper.  Yon  tvill  soon  find  what  can  be  done  iu  this  way  ;  and 
by  a  series  of  experiments  you  may  ascertain  for  yourself  how 
far  the  >  pen  may  be  made  serviceable  to  reinforce  shadows, 
mark  characters  of  texture,  outline  unintelligible  masses,  and 
•0  on.  The  more  time  you  have,  the  more  delicate  you  may 
"lake  the  pen  drawing,  blending  it  with  the  tint ;  the  less  you 

.ave,  the  more  distinct  you  must  keep  the  two.  Practice  in 
this  way  from  one  photograph,  allowing  yourself  sometimes 
ouly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  whole  thing,  sometimes  an 
hour,  sometimes  two  or  three  hours  ;  in  each  case  drawing  the 
^hole  subject  in  full  depth  of  light  and  shade,  but  with  sucL 
degree  of  finish  in  the  parts  as  is  possible  in  the  given  time. 

md  this  exercise,  observe,  you  will  do  well  to  repeat  frequently 
A'hether  you  can  get  prints  and  drawings  as  well  as  photo 
v.'Taphs,  or  not. 

And  now  at  last,  when  you  can  copy  a  piece  of  Liber  Sto 
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liioruin,  or  its  photographic  substitute,  faithfully,  you  have  tha 
complete  meaus  in  your  power  of  working  from  ualure  ou  al} 
3ubjects  that  interest  you,  which  you  should  do  in  four  different 
ways. 

First.  When  you  have  full  time,  and  your  subject  is  on« 
'hat  will  stay  quiet  for  you,  make  perfect  light  and  shade  stu- 
dies, or  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can,  with  grey  or  brown  colour 
of  any  kind,  reinforced  and  defined  with  the  pen. 

Secondly.  When  your  time  is  short,  or  the  subject  is  so  rich 
in  detail  that  you  feel  you  cannot  complete  it  intelligibly  in 
light  and  shade,  make  a  hasty  study  of  the  effect,  and  give  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  a  Dureresque  expression  of  the  details.  If 
the  subject  seems  to  you  interesting,  and  there  are  points  about 
it  which  you  cannot  understand,  try  to  get  five  spare  minutoa 
to  go  close  up  to  it,  and  make  a  nearer  memorandum  ;  not  that 
you  are  ever  to  bring  the  details  of  this  nearer  sketch  into  the 
farther  one,  but  that  you  may  thus  perfect  your  experience  of 
the  aspect  of  things,  and  know  that  such  and  such  a  look  of  a 
tower  or  cottage  at  five  hundred  yards  off  means  thai  sort  of 
tower  or  cottage  near  ;  while,  also,  this  nearer  sketch  will  bo 
useful  to  prevent  any  future  misinterpretation  of  your  own 
work.  If  you  have  time,  however  far  your  light  and  shade 
Btudy  in  the  distance  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  always  well, 
for  these  reasons,  to  make  also  your  Dureresque  and  your  near 
memoranda  ;  for  if  your  light  and  shade  drawing  be  good 
luuch  of  the  interesting  detail  must  be  lost  iu  it,  or  disguised. 

Your  hasty  study  of  effect  may  be  made  most  easily  and 
quickly  with  a  soft  pencil,  dashed  over  wheu  done  with  one 
tf)>'!rably  deep  tone  of  grey,  which  will  fix  the  pencil.  While 
thirt  fixing  colour  is  wet,  take  out  the  higher  lights  with  the 
dry  brush  ;  and,  when  it  is  quite  dry,  scratch  out  the  highest 
lights  with  the  penknife.    Five  minutes,  carefully  applied,  wiU 
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do  much  by  these  meaas.  Of  course  the  paper  is  to  be  whit© 
i  do  not  like  studies  ou  grey  paper  so  well ;  for  you  cau  gel 
wore  gradation  by  the  taJviug  oflf  your  wet  tint,  and  layiug  i( 
on  cuuningly  a  little  darker  here  and  there,  than  you  can  with 
•^/ody-colour  white,  unless  you  are  consummately  skilful.  There 
uJ  no  objection  to  your  making  your  Dureresque  memoranda  ou 
grey  or  yellow  paper,  and  touching  or  relieving  them  with 
white  ;  only,  do  not  depend  much  on  your  white  touches,  nor 
oaake  the  sketch  for  their  sake. 

Thirdly.  When  you  hare  neither  time  for  careful  study  nor 
for  Dureresque  detail,  sketch  the  outline  with  pencil,  then  dasb 
in  the  shadows  with  the  brush  boldly,  trying  to  do  as  much  a^ 
you  possibly  can  at  once,  and  to  get  a  habit  of  expedition  and 
deC/  nou  ;  laying  more  colour  again  and  again  into  the  tints  as 
thoy  dry,  using  every  expedient  which  your  practice  has  sug- 
g««ted  to  you  of  carrying  out  your  chiaroscuro  in  the  manage- 
able and  moist  material,  taking  the  colour  off  here  with  the  dry 
brush,  scratching  out  lights  in  it  there  with  the  wooden  handle 
of  the  brush,  rubbing  it  in  with  your  fingers,  drying  it  off  with 
your  sponge,  &c.  Then,  when  the  colour  is  in,  take  your  pen 
and  mark  the  outline  characters  vigorously,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Liber  Studiorum.  This  kind  of  study  is  very  convenient 
for  carrying  away  pieces  of  effect  which  depend  not  so  much 
on  refinement  as  on  complexity,  strange  shapes  of  involved 
sliadows,  sudden  effects,  of  sky,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  most  useful  as  a 
safeguard  against  any  too  servile  or  slow  habits  which  the 
minute  copying  may  induce  in  you  ;  for  although  the  endea- 
vour to  obtain  velocity  merely  for  velocity's  sake,  and  dash  for 
display's  sake,  is  as  baneful  as  it  is  despicable  ;  there  are  a 
velocity  and  a  dash  which  not  only  are  compatible  with  perfect 
drawing,  but  obtain  certain  results  which  cannot  be  had  oxhet- 
wifie     And  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  study  occasionally  foi 
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speed  and  decision,  while  your  continual  course  of  practice  is 
such  as  to  ensure  your  retaining  an  accurate  judgment  and  a 
tender  touch.  Speed,  under  such  circumstances,  is  rather 
fatiguing  than  tempting  ;  and  you  will  find  yourself  always 
beguiled  rather  into  elaboration  than  negligence. 

Fourthly.  You  will  find  it  of  great  use,  whatever  kind  of 
landscape  scenery  you  are  passing  through,  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  making  memoranda  of  the  shapes  of  shadows.  You 
will  find  that  many  objects  of  no  essential  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  neither  deserving  a  finished  study,  nor  a  Dureresque 
one,  may  yet  become  of  singular  value  in  consequence  of  the 
fantastic  shapes  of  their  shadows  ;  for  it  happens  often,  in  dis- 
tant effect,  that  the  shadow  is  by  much  a  more  important 
element  than  the  substance.  Thus,  in  the  Alpine  bridge.  Fig. 
21.,  seen  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  as  in  the  figure,  the  arrange- 
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mcnt  of  timl)ers  to  which  the  shadows  are  owing  i.^  percepti- 
ble ;  but  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  in  bright  sunlight,  the  tim- 
bers would  not  bo  seen  ;  and  a  good  painter's  expression  of  th« 
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bridge  would  be  merely  the  large  spot,  aud  the  crossed  bars,  of 
pure  grey  ;  wholly  without  indication  of  their  cause,  as  in  Fig. 
22.  a  ;  and  if  we  saw  it  at  still  greater  distances,  it  would 
appear,   as  in   Fig.    22.   b    aud  c, 
diminishing  at  last  to  a  strange,  un- 
intelligible, spider-like  spot  of  grey 
on  the  light  hill-side.     A  perfectly 
great  painter,  throughout    his   dis-    « 
tances,  continually  reduces  his  ob- 
jects to  these  shadow  abstracts  ;  and 
the  singular,  aud  to  many  persons 
unaccountable,    efifect    of    the    con- 
fused touches  in  Turner's  distances, 
is  owing  chiefly  to  this  thorough  ac- 
curacy and  intense  meaning  of  the 
shadow  abstracts. 

Studies   of   this   kind   are    easily 
made  when  you  are  in  haste,  with  an    c 
F   or  HB.  pencil :   it  requires   some 
hardness    of    the    point    to    ensure 
your     drawing     delicately     enough 

when  the  forms  of  the  shadows  are  very  subtle  ;  they  arfr  sure 
to  be  so  somewhere,  aud  are  generally  so  everywhere.  The 
pencil  is  indeed  a  very  precious  instrument  after  you. are 
master  of  the  pen  and  brush,  for  the  pencil,  cunningly  used,  is 
both,  and  will  draw  a  line  with  the  precision  of  the  one  and 
the  gradation  of  the  other  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  see  the  shai-p  touches,  on  which  the  best  of  the  deta  I 
depeads,  getting  gradually  deadened  by  time,  or  to  find  the 
places  where  force  was  wanted  look  shiny,  and  like  a  fire-grate, 
that  I  should  recommend  rather  the  steady  use  of  the  pea,  or 
brush,  and  colour,  whenever  time  admits  of  it ;  keeping  only  a 
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Binall  lueraoriviidnm-book  in  the  breast-pocket,  with  its  well-cut, 
sheathed  pencil,  ready  for  notes  on  passing  opportunities  :  but 
never  being  without  this. 

Thus  ranch,  then,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  you  are  at 
first  to  draw  from  natm*e.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  serviceable 
to  you,  if  I  also  note  one  or  two  points  respecting  your  choic* 
of  subjects  for  study,  and  the  best  special  methods  of  treating 
Bome  of  them  ;  for  one  of  by  no  means  the  least  difficulties 
which  you  have  at  first  to  encounter  is  a  peculiar  instinct, 
common,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  to  all  beginners,  to  fix  on 
exactly  the  most  unmanageable  feature  in  the  given  scene. 
There  are  many  things  in  every  landscape  which  can  be  drawn, 
if  at  all,  only  by  the  most  accomplished  artists  ;  and  I  have 
noticed  that  it  is  nearly  always  these  which  a  beginner  wiU. 
dash  at ;  or,  if  not  these,  it  will  be  something  which,  though 
pleasing  to  him  in  itself,  is  unfit  for  a  picture,  and  in  which, 
when  he  has  drawn  it,  he  will  have  little  pleasure.  As  some 
slight  protection  against  this  evil  genius  of  beginners,  the  fol- 
lowing general  warnings  may  be  useful : 

1,  Do  not  draw  things  that  you  love,  on  account  of  their 
associations  ;  or  at  least  do  not  draw  them  because  you  love 
them  ;  hot  merely  when  you  cannot  get  anything  else  to  draw. 
If  you  try  to  draw  places  that  you  love,  you  are  sure  to  be 
always  entangled  amongst  neat  brick  walls,  iron  railings, 
gravel  walks,  greenhouses,  and  quickset  hedges  ;  besides  that 
yon  will  be  continually  led  into  some  endeavour  to  make  your 
cL'awiug  pretty,  or  conjpletc,  which  will  be  fatal  to  your  pro- 
gresM  You  need  never  hope  to  get  on,  if  you  are  the  least 
anxious  that  the  drawing  you  are  actually  at  work  upon  should 
looK  nice  when  it  is  done.  All  you  have  to  care  about  is  to 
make  it  right,  and  to  learn  as  much  in  doing  it  as  ])08sible.  Su 
then,  though  when  you  are  sitting  in  your  friend's  parlour,  or 
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ill  your  own,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  may  draw  any 
thing  that  is  there,  for  practice  ;  even  the  fire-irons  or  the  pab 
fern  on  the  carpet :  be  sure  that  it  is  for  practice,  and  nol 
because  itis  a  beloved  car[iet,  nor  a  friendly  poker  and  tongs, 
Dor  because  you  wish  to  please  your  friend  by  drawing  he": 
room. 

Also,  never  make  presents  of  your  drawings.  Of  course  I 
am  addressing  you  as  a  beginner — a  time  may  come  when  your 
work  will  be  precious  to  everybody  ;  but  be  resolute  not  to 
give  it  away  till  you  know  that  it  is  worth  something  (as  soon  as 
it  is  worth  anything  you  will  know  that  it  is  so).  If  anyone 
asks  you  for  a  present  of  a  drawing,  send  them  a  couple  of 
cakes  of  colour  and  a  piece  of  Bristol  board :  those  materials 
are,  for  the  present,  of  more  value  in  that  form  than  if  you 
had  spread  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  main  reason  for  this  rule  is,  however,  that  its  observance 
will  much  protect  you  from  the  great  danger  of  trying  to  make 
your  drawings  pretty. 

2.  Never,  by  choice,  draw  anything  polished  ;  especially  if 
complicated  in  form.  Avoid  all  brass  rods  aud  curtain  orna- 
ments, chandeliers,  plate,  glass,  and  fine  steel.  A  shining  knob 
of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  matter  if  it  comes  in  your  way  ; 
but  do  not  fret  yourself  if  it  will  not  look  right,  and  choose 
only  thmgs  that  do  not  shine. 

3.  Avoid  all  very  neat  things.  They  are  exceedingly  diflficult 
to  draw,  and  very  ugly  when  drawn.  Choose  rough,  worn,  and 
clumsy-looking  things  as  much  as  possible  ;  for  instance,  you  can- 
aoi  na/e  a  more  difficult  or  profitless  study  than  a  newly-painted 
Thames  wherry,  nor  a  better  study  than  an  old  empty  coal- 
barge,  lying  ashore  at  low-tide  :  in  general,  everything  that  you 
think  very  ugly  will  be  good  for  you  to  draw. 

4.  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  studies  in  which  one  thing  '9 
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xeeii  through  auotber.  You  will  constantly  find  a  thin  tree 
Btaudiiig  before  your  cliosen  cottage,  or  between  you  and  the 
turn  of  the  river  ;  its  near  branches  all  entangled  with  the 
distance.  It  is  intensely  difficult  to  represent  this  ;  and  though, 
when  the  tree  is  there,  you  must  not  imaginarily  cut  it  down, 
but  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  yet  always  look  for  subjects  that 
fall  into  definite  masses,  not  into  network  ;  that  is,  rather  for  a 
cottage  with  a  dark  tree  beside  it,  than  for  one  with  a  thin  tjee 
in  front  of  it ;  rather  for  a  mass  of  wood,  soft,  blue,  and 
rouaded,  than  for  a  ragged  copse,  or  confusion  of  intricate 
stems. 

5.  Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  country  divided  by  hedges. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  landscape  is  so 
utterly  unpicturesque  and  unmanageable  as  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish patchwork  of  field  and  hedge,  with  trees  dotted  over  it  in 
independent  spots,  gnawed  straight  at  the  cattle  line. 

Still,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  you  have  chosen  ill, 
and  that  the  subject  overmasters  you.  It  is  much  better  that 
it  should,  than  that  you  should  think  you  had  entirely  mastered 
it.  But  at  first,  and  even  for  some  time,  you  must  be  prepared 
for  very  discomfortable  failure  ;  which,  nevertheless,  will  not  be 
without  some  wholesome  result. 

As,  however,  I  have  told  you  what  most  definitely  to  avoid, 
I  may,  perhaps,  help  you  a  little  by  saying  what  to  seek.  In 
general,  all  banks  are  beautiful  things,  and  will  reward  work 
better  than  large  landscapes.  If  you  live  iu  a  lowland  country, 
fou  must  look  for  places  where  the  ground  is  broken  to  the 
river's  edges,  with  decayed  posts,  or  roots  of  trees  ;  or,  if  by 
great  good  luck  fh'Tc  should  be  such  things  within  your  reach, 
for  remnants  of  st<)ne  quays  or  steps,  mossy  niill-diuus,  Ac 
Nearly  every  other  mile  of  road  iu  chalk  country  will  present 
beautiful  bit«  of  broken  bank  ftt  its  sjdcs  ;  better  in  form  mo 
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colour  than  higli  chalk  cliffs  lu  woods,  ouc  or  two  trunks, 
with  the  flowery  ground  below,  are  at  once  the  richest  and 
easiest  kind  of  study  :  a  not  very  thick  trunk,  say  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  ivy  running  up  it  sparingly,  is  ao 
u/y,  and  always  a  rewarding  subject. 

Large  nosts  of  buildings  in  the  middle  distance  are  alwayj 
l>eAn  iful,  when  drawn  carefully,  provided  they  are  not  modern 
rows  of  pattern  cottages,  or  villas  with  Ionic  and  Doric  porticos. 
Any  old  English  village,  or  cluster  of  farm-houses,  drawn  with 
all  i>s  ins  and  outs,  and  haystacks,  and  palings,  is  sure  to  bo 
lovt/y  ;  much  more  a  French  one.  French  landscape  is  gene- 
rally as  much  superior  to  English  as  Swiss  landscape  is  to 
Freach  ;  in  some  respects,  the  French  is  incomparable.  Such 
scenes  as  that  avenue  on  the  Seine,  which  I  have  recommendeu 
ycu  to  buy  the  engraving  of,  admit  no  rivalship  in  their  expres- 
sion of  graceful  rusticity  and  cheerful  peace,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  component  lines. 

In  drawing  villages,  take  great  pains  with  the  gardens  ;  a 
rustic  garden  is  in  every  way  beautiful.  If  you  have  time, 
draw  all  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  hollyhocks,  and  broken 
fences,  and  wandering  eglantines,  and  bossy  roses  :  you  cannot 
have  better  practice,  nor  be  kept  by  anything  in  purer  thoughts 

Make  intimate  friends  of  all  the  brooks  in  your  neighbor 
hood,  and  study  them  ripple  by  ripple. 

Village  churches  in  England  are  not  often  good  subjects  ; 
there  is  a  peculiar  meanness  about  most  of  them,  and  awkward- 
ness of  line.  Old  manor-houses  are  often  pretty.  Ruins  are 
usually,  with  us,  too  prim,  and  cathedrals  too  orderly.  1  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  cathedral  in  England  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  one  subject  for  an  imprj.ssive  drawing 
There  is  always  some  discordant  civility,  or  jarring  vergerLsa' 
about  them. 
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If  jou  live  in  a  mountain  or  hill  country,  your  onir  ilaneer  i? 
redundance  of  subject.  Be  resolved,  in  the  first,  place,  to  dravs 
a  piece  of  rounded  rock,  with  its  variegated  lichens,  quite 
rightly,  getting  its  complete  roundings,  and  all  the  patterns  of 
the  lichen  in  true  local  colour.  Till  you  can  do  this,  it  is  of 
no  use  your  thinking  of  sketching  among  hills  ;  but  when  once 
you  have  done  this,  the  forms  of  distant  hills  will  be  compara- 
tively easy. 

When  you  have  practised  for  a  little  time  from  such  of  these 
subjects  as  may  be  accessible  to  you,  you  will  certainly  find 
diflQculties  arising  which  will  make  you  wish  more  than  ever  for 
a  master's  help  :  these  difficulties  will  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  your  own  mind  (one  question  occurring  to  one  per- 
son, and  one  to  another),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
them  all  ;  and  it  would  make  this  too  large  a  book  if  1 
answered  all  that  I  can  anticipate  ;  you  must  be  content  tc 
work  on,  in  good  hope  that  nature  will,  in  her  own  time,  inter- 
pret to  you  much  for  herself ;  that  farther  experience  on  your 
own  part  will  make  some  difficulties  disappear  ;  and  that  others 
will  be  removed  by  the  occasional  observation  of  such  artists' 
work  as  may  come  in  your  way.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  close 
this  letter  without  a  few  general  remarks,  such  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  you  after  you  are  somewhat  advanced  in  power  ;  and 
these  remarks  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
three  heads,  having  reference  to  the  drawing  of  vegetation, 
water,  and  skies. 

And,  first,  of  vegetation.  Yoo  may  think,  perhaps,  we  hare 
laid  enough  about  trees  already  ;  yet  if  you  have  done  as  yon 
were  bid,  and  tried  to  draw  them  frequently  enough,  and  care 
fiUly  enoogb,  yoa  will  be  ready  by  this  time  to  iiear  a  liitlc 
iiioru  of  them.  You  will  also  recollect  that  we  left  our  ques 
tion,  respecting  the  mode  of  expressing  intricacy  of  leafage 
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partly  uusettled  in  the  first  letter.  I  left  it  so  because  1 
wanted  you  to  learn  the  real  structure  of  leaves,  by  drawing 
them  for  yourself,  before  I  troubled  you  with  the  naost  subtle 
considerations  as  to  mct/iod  in  drawing  them.  And  by  thia 
time,  I  imagine,  you  must  have  found  out  two  principle  things 
universal  facts,  about  leaves  ;  namely,  that  they  always,  in 
the  main  tendencies  of  their  lines,  indicate  a  beautiful  diver- 
gence of  growth,  according  to  the  law  of  radiation,  already 
referred  to  ;'  and  the  second,  that  this  divergence  is  never 
formal,  but  carried  out  with  endless  variety  of  individual  line. 
I  must  now  press  both  these  facts  on  your  attention  a  little 
farther. 

You  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  that  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Harding,  especially  if  you  happen 
to  have  met  with  the  passages  referring  to  them  in  Modern 
Painters,  in  which  they  are  highly  praised.  They  are  deserv- 
edly praised,  for  they  are  the  only  works  by  a  modern 
draughtsman  which  express  in  any  wise  the  energy  of  trees, 
and  the  laws  of  growth,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
There  are  no  lithographic  sketches  which,  for  truth  of  general 
character,  obtained  with  little  cost  of  time,  at  all  rival  Hard- 
ing's. Calame,  Robert,  and  the  other  lithographic  landscape 
sketchers  are  altogether  inferior  in  power,  though  sometimes  a 
little  deeper  in  meaning.  But  you  must  not  take  even  Harding 
for  a  model,  though  you  may  use  his  works  for  occasional 
reference  ;  and  if  you  can  afford  to  buy  his  Lessons  on  Trees, 
it  will  be  serviceable  to  you  in  various  ways,  and  will  at  present 

See  the  closing  letter  in  this  volume. 
•  Bogue,    Fleet  Street.     If  you   are   not   ucquainted  with  Harding'a 
works  (an  unlikely  supposition,  considering  their  popularity),  and  can 
not  meet  with  the  one  in  question,  the  diagrams  given  here  will  enable 
yo'l  t«  understand  all  that  is  needful  for  our  purposes. 
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help  me  to  explain  the  point  under  consideration.  And  it  h 
well  that  I  should  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  Hard 
luff's  works,  because  their  great  influence  on  young  studentr 
renders  it  desirable  that  their  real  character  should  be  tho- 
roughly understood. 

You  will  find,  first,  in  the  title-page  of  the  Lessons  on  Trees. 
a  pretty  woodcut,  in  which  the  tree  stems  are  drawn  with  great 
truth,  and  in  a  very  interesting  arrangement  of  lines.  Plate  1. 
is  not  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Harding,  tending  too  much  to  make 
his  pupil,  at  starting,  think  everything  depends  on  black  dots  •; 
still  the  main  lines  are  good,  and  very  characteristic  of  tree 
growth.  Then,  in  Plate  2.,  we  come  to  the  point  at  issue. 
The  first  examples  in  that  plate  are  given  lo  the  pupil  that  h 
may  practise  from  them  till  his  hand  gets  into  the  habit  of 
arranging  lines  freely  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  they  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Harding  to  be  universal  in  application  ;  "  all 
outlines  expressive  of  foliage,"  he  says,  "  are  but  modifica- 
tions of  them."  They  consist  of  groups  of  lines,  more  or 
less  resembling  our  Fig.  23.  ;  and  the  characters  especially 
Hisistcd  upon  are,  that  they  "  tend  at  their  inner  ends  to 
a  common  centre  ;"  that  "  their  ends  terminate  in  [are 
enclosed  by]  ovoid  curves ;"  and  that  "  the  outer  ends  arj 
most  emphatic." 

Now,  as  thus  expressive  of  the  great 

laws  of  radiation  and  enclosure,  thi 

main  principle  of  this  method  of  exe- 

^Z^T"  -  '  cution  confirms,  in  a  very  interesting 

^^^  ^  r  ^^y»    ®'"'    conclusions   respecting   fo- 

yig  28  liage  composition.     The  reason  of  the 

last  niie,  that  the  outer  end  of  the 

Hoe  is  to  be  moKt  emplmtic,  dues  not  indeed  at  first  appear  ; 

for  the  line  at  one  end  of  a  natural  leaf  is  not  more  emphatic 
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than  the  line  at  the  other :  but  ultimately,  in  Harding's 
method,  this  darker  part  of  the  touch  stands  more  or  less  for 
the  shade  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  leaf  mass  ;  and,  as 
Harding  uses  these  touches,  they  express  as  much  of  tree 
character  as  any  mere  habit  of  touch  am  express.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, th«r«  is  another  law  of  tree  growth,  quite  as  fixed  as 
the  law  of  radiation,  which  this  and  all  other  couveutioual 
modes  of  execution  wholly  lose  sight  of.  This  second  law  is, 
that  the  radiating  tendency  shall  be  carried  out  only  as  a 
ruling  spirit  in  reconcilement  with  perpetual  individual  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  separate  leaves.  So^that  the  moment  a 
touch  is  monotonous,  it  must  be  also  false,  the  liberty  of  the 
leaf  individually  being  just  as  essential  a  truth,  as  its  unity  of 
growth  with  its  companions  in  the  radiating  group. 

It  does  not  matter  how  small  or  apparently  symmetrical  the 
cluster  may  be,  nor  how  large  or  vague.  You  can  hardly  have 
a  more  formal  one  than  h  in  Fig.  9.  p.  71.,  nor  a  less  formal 

one  than  this  shoot 
of  Spanish  chestnut, 
shedding  its  leaves, 
Fig.  24.  ;  but  in 
either  of  them,  even 
the  general'  reader, 
unpractised  in  any 
of  the  previously 
recommended  exer- 
cises, must  see  that 
there  are  wandering 
lines  mixed  with  the 
radiating  ones,  and 
radiating  lines  with 
the  wild  ones  :  and  if  he  takes  the  pen  and  tries  to  copy  eiiht/ 


Fig.  24. 
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of  these  examples,  he  will  find  that  neither  play  of  hand  to  loft 
nor  to  right,  neither  a  free  touch  nor  a  firm  touch,  nor  any 
learnable  or  describable  touch  whatsoever,  will  enable  him  to 
produce,  currently,  a  resemblance  of  it  ;  but  that  he  must 
either  draw  it  slowly,  or  give  it  up.  And  (which  makes  the 
matter  worse  still)  though  gathering  the  bough,  and  putting 
it  close  to  you,  or  seeing  a  piece  of  near  foliage  against  the  sky, 
you  may  draw  the  entire  outline  of  the  leaves,  yet  if  the  spray 
has  light  upon  it,  and  is  ever  so  little  a  way  off,  you  will  miss,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  point  of  a  leaf  here,  and  an  edge  there  ;  some 
of  the  surfaces  will  be  confused  by  glitter,  and  some  spotted 
with  shade  ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  through  this  confusion 
for  the  edges  or  dark  stems  which  you  really  can  see,  and  put 
only  those  down,  the  result  will  be  neither  like  Fig.  9.  nor 
Fig.  24.,  but  such  an  interrupted  and  puzzling  piece  of  work 
as  Fig.  25.' 


Fig.  25. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  perfect  acknowledgment  and  expression  of 
these  th^ee  laws  that  all  good  drawing  of  landscape  consists. 
There  is,  first,  the  organic  unity  ;  the  law,  whether  of  radia- 

'  I  draw  this  figuro  (a  young  nhoot  of  oak)  in  outline  only,  it  being 
Inipoiwible  to  cxprem  the  refinementM  of  Hhudu  in  JiHtiuit  folingc  in  u 
woudcat. 
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tion,  or  parallelism,  or  coiicurreui  action,  which  rules  tbe 
masses  of  herbs  and  trees,  of  rocks,  and  clouds,  and  waves  ; 
secondly,  the  individual  liberty  of  the  members  subjected  to 
these  laws  of  unity  ;  and,  lastly,  the  mystery  under  which  tho 
separate  character  of  each  is  more  or  less  concealed. 

I  say,  first,  there  must  be  observance  of  the  ruling  organic 
law.  This  is  the  first  distinction  between  good  artists  and  bad 
artists.  Your  common  sketcher  or  bad  painter  puts  his  leaves 
on  the  trees  as  if  they  were  moss  tied  to  sticks  ;  he  cannot  see 
the  lines  of  action  or  growth  ;  he  scatters  the  shapeless  clouds 
over  his  sky,  not  perceiving  the  sweeps  of  associated  curves 
which  the  real  clouds  are  following  as  they  fly  ;  and  he  breaks 
his  mountain  side  into  rugged  fragments,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  lines  of  force  with  which  the  real  rocks  have  risen,  or  of 
the  lines  of  couch  in  which  they  repose.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  main  delight  of  the  great  draughtsman  to  trace  these  laws 
of  government  ;  and  his  tendency  to  error  is  always  in  the 
exaggeration  of  their  authority  rather  than  in  its  denial. 

Secondly,  I  say,  we  have  to  show  the  individual  character 
and  liberty  of  the  separate  leaves,  clouds,  or  rocks.  And 
herein  the  great  masters  separate  themselves  finally  from  the 
inferior  ones  ;  for  if  the  men  of  inferior  genius  ever  express  law 
at  all,  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  individuality.  Thus,  Salvatcff 
Ixosa  has  great  perception  of  the  sweep  of  foliage  and  rolling 
of  clouds,  but  never  draws  a  single  leaflet  or  mist  wreath 
accurately.  Similarly,  Gainsborough,  in  his  landscape,  has 
great  feeling  for  masses  of  form  and  harmony  of  colour ; 
but  in  the  detail  gives  nothing  but  meaningless  touches  ;  not 
even  so  iiuK-h  as  the  species  of  tree,  much  less  the  variety  of  itd 
leafage,  being  ever  discernible.  Now,  although  both  these  ex. 
pressions  of  government  and  individuality  are  essential  to  mas- 
terly work,  the  individuality  is  the  more  cssertial,  0'\d  the  mort 
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difficult  of  attaiumeut  ;  and,  therefore,  that  attaiument  sepn* 
rates  the  great  masters  finally  from  the  inferior  ones.  It  is  trm 
more  essential,  because,  in  these  matters  of  beautiful  arrange- 
ment in  visible  things,  the  same  rules  hold  that  hold  in  moral 
things.  It  is  a  lamentable  and  unnatural  thing  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  men  subject  to  no  government,  actuated  by  no  ruling? 
principle,  and  associated  by  no  common  affection  :  but  it  wouid 
be  a  more  lamentable  thing  still,  were  it  possible,  to  sec  a  num- 
ber of  men  so  oppressed  into  assimilation  as  to  have  no  more 
any  individual  hope  or  character,  no  differences  in  aim,  no  dis- 
similarities of  passion,  no  irregularities  of  judgment  ;  a  society 
in  which  no  man  could  help  another,  since  none  would  be 
feebler  than  himself  ;  no  man  admire  another,  since  none  would 
be  stronger  than  himself  ;  no  man  be  grateful  to  another,  since 
by  none  he  could  be  relieved  ;  no  man  reverence  another,  since 
by  none  he  could  be  instructed  ;  a  society  in  which  every  soul 
would  be  as  the  syllable  of  a  stammerer  instead  of  the  word  of 
a  speaker,  in  which  every  man  would  walk  as  in  a  frightful 
dream,  seeing  spectres  of  himself,  in  everlasting  multiplication, 
gliding  helplessly  around  him  in  a  speechless  darkness.  There- 
fore it  is  that  perpetual  difference,  play,  and  change  in  groups 
of  form  are  more  essential  to  them  even  than  their  being  sub- 
dued by  some  great  gathering  law  :  the  law  is  needful  to  them 
for  their  perfection  and  their  power,  but  the  difference  is  need- 
ful to  them  for  their  life. 

.\nd  here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  if  you  enjoy  the 
pursuit  of  analogies  and  types,  and  have  any  ingenuity  of  judg- 
ment in  discerning  them,  you  may  always  accurately  asccrtaiu 
what  are  the  noble  characters  in  a  piece  of  painting,  by  merul; 
considering  what  arc  the  noble  characten-  of  man  in  his  associ- 
ation with  his  fellows.  What  grace  of  manner  and  refinement* 
?f  habit  are  in  society,  grace  of  line  and  rcfiucmcnt  of  form  are 
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iu  the  a-ssociatiou  of  visible  objects.  Wliat  ad  /autage  or  harm 
there  may  be  ia  sharpness,  rujjgeduess,  or  quaintuess  ia  the 
dealings  or  coQversatioiis  of  men  ;  precisely  that  relative  degree 
of  advantage  or  harm  there  is  in  them  as  elements  of  pictorial 
composition.  What  power  is  in  liberty  or  relaxation  to 
strengthen  or  relieve  hnman  souls  ;  that  power,  precisely  in 
the  same  relative  degree,  play  and  laxity  of  line  have  to 
strengthen  or  refresh  the  expression  of  a  picture.  And  what 
goodness  or  greatness  we  can  conceive  to  arise  in  companies  of 
men,  from  chastity  of  thought,  regularity  of  life,  simplicity  of 
custom,  and  balance  of  authority  ;  precisely  that  kind  of  good- 
ness and  greatness  may  be  given  to  a  picture  by  the  purity  of 
its  colour,  the  severity  of  its  forms,  aud  the  symmetry  of  its 
masses. 

You  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  pushing  these  analo- 
gies too  far.  They  caimot  be  pushed  too  far  ;  they  are  so  pre- 
cise  and  complete,  that  the  farther  you  pursue  them,  the  clearer, 
the  more  certain,  the  more  useful  you  will  find  them.  They 
will  not  fail  you  in  one  particular,  or  in  any  direction  of  enquiry 
There  is  no  moral  vice,  no  moral  virtue,  which  has  not  its  pre- 
cise  prototype  in  the  art  of  painting  ;  so  that  you  may  at  your 
will  illustrate  the  moral  habit  by  the  art,  or  the  art  by  the 
moral  habit.  Affection  and  discord,  fretfulness  and  quietness, 
feebleness  aud  firmness,  luxury  and  purity,  pride  and  modesty, 
and  all  other  such  habits,  and  every  conceivable  modification 
and  mingling  of  them,  may  be  illustrated,  with  mathematical 
exactness,  by  conditions  of  line  a.\d  colour  ;  and  not  merely 
these  definable  vices  and  virtues,  but  also  every  conceivable 
shade  of  human  character  and  passion,  from  the  righteous  or 
luuigliteous  majesty  of  the  king,  to  the  innocent  or  faultful  sim- 
plicity of  the  shepherd  boy. 

The  pursuit  of  this  subject  belongs  properly,  however,  to  tbf 
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investigation  of  the  higher  branches  of  corapooilion,  matters 
which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  treat  of  in  this  book  ;  and  1 
only  allude  to  them  here,  in  order  that  you  may  understand 
how  the  utmost  noblenesses  of  art  are  concerned  in  this  rainntf 
work,  to  which  I  liave  set  you  in  your  begiiming  of  it.  For  it 
b  only  by  the  closest  attention,  and  the  most  noble  execution, 
that  it  is  possible  to  express  these  varieties  of  individual  clia- 
racter,  on  which  all  excellence  of  portraiture  depends,  whether 
of  masses  of  mankind,  or  of  groups  of  leaves. 

Now  you  will  be  able  to  understand,  among  other  matters, 
wherein  consists  the  excellence,  and  wherein  the  shortcoming,  of 
the  tree-drawing  of.  Harding.  It  is  excellent  in  so  far  as  it 
fondly  observes,  with  more  truth  than  any  other  work  of  the 
kind,  the  great  laws  of  growtli  and  action  in  trees  :  it  fails — 
and  observe,  not  in  a  minor,  but  in  a  principal  point — because 
it  cannot  rightly  render  any  one  individual  detail  or  incident  of 
foliage.  And  in  this  it  fails,  not  from  mere  carelessness  or  in- 
completion,  but  of  necessity  ;  the  true  drawing  of  detail  being 
for  evermore  impossible  to  a  hand  which  has  contracted  a  habit  of 
execution.  TLe  noble  draughtsman  draws  a  leaf,  and  stops, 
and  says  calmly — That  leaf  is  of  such  and  such  a  character  ;  1 
will  give  him  a  friend  who  will  entirely  suit  him  :  then  he  con- 
siders what  his  friend  ought  to  be,  and  having  determined,  he 
draws  his  friend.  This  process  may  be  as  quick  as  lightning 
when  the  master  is  great — one  of  the  sons  of  the  giants  ;  or  it 
•nay  be  slow  and  timid  :  but  the  process  is  always  gone  through  ; 
no  touch  or  form  is  ever  added  to  another  by  a  good  painter 
without  a  mental  determination  and  affirmation.  But  when  the 
band  has  gut  into  a  habit,  leaf  No.  1.  necessItatcK  leaf  No.  2.  ; 
jou  cannot  stop,  your  hand  is  as  a  horse  with  the  bit  in  tiN 
teeth  ;  or  rather  is,  for  the  time,  a  machine,  throwing  out  Icavefi 
(0  order  and  pattern,  all  alike.    You  mast  stop  that  band  ul 
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yours,  however  paiufully  ;  make  it  uuderstand  thai  it  is  not  to 
have  its  own  way  any  more,  that  it  shall  never  more  slip  from 
one  touch  to  another  without  orders  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  you 
who  are  the  master,  but  your  fingers.  You  may  therefore 
^tudy  Harding's  drawing,  and  take  pleasuap'iw»it  ;'  and  you 
raay  properly  admire  th*?  dexterity  which  a|^>li<Mt  tiic  habit  of 
the  hand  so  well,  and  produces  results  on  the  whole  so  satis- 
factory :  but  you  must  never  copy  it,  otherwige  your  progress 
will  be  at  ouce  arrested.  Tiie  utmost  you  can  ever  hope  to  do, 
would  be  a  sketch  in  Harding's  manner,  but  of  far  inferior  dex- 
terity ;  for  he  has  given  his  life's  toil  to  gain  his  dexterity,  and 
you,  1  suppose,  have  other  things  to  work  at  besides  drawing. 
You  would  also  incapacitate  yourself  from  ever  understanding 
what  truly  great  work  was,  or  what  Nature  was  ;  but  by  the 
earnest  and  complete  study  of  facts,  you  will  gradually  come 
to  understand  the  one  and  love  the  other  more  and^  more, 
whether  you  can  draw  well  yourself  or  not. 

I  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  third  law 
above  stated,  that  of  mystery  ;  the  law,  namely,  that  nothing 
is  ever  seen  perfectly,  but  only  by  fragments,  and  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  obscurity.*  This  last  fact  renders  the  visible 
objects  of  Nature  complete  as  a  type  of  the  human  nature. 
We  have,  observe,  first,  Subordination  ;  secondly.  Individual- 
ity ;  lastly,  and  this  not  the  least  essential  character.  Incom- 
prehensibility ;  a  perpetual  lesson  in  every  serrated  point  and 
shining  vein  which  escape  or  deceive  our  sight  among  tiie 

'  His  lithographic  sketches,  those,  for  instance,  in  the  Park  and  the 
Forest,  and  his  various  lessons  on  foliage,  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
more  ambitious  engravings  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Art.  There 
are  many  useful  remarks,  however,  dispersed  through  this  latter  work. 

*  On  this  law  you  will  do  well,  if  you  can  get  access  to  it,  to  look  at 
the  fo'Tth  chapter  pf  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters. 
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forest  leaves,  how  little  we  may  hope  to  discern  clearly,  or 
judge  justly,  the  rents  and  veins  of  the  human  heart  ;  how  much 
of  all  that  is  round  us,  in  men's  actions  or  spirits,  which  we  at 
first  think  we  understand,  a  closer  and  more  loving  watchful- 
ness would  8ftow*>to  be  full  of  mystery,  never  to  be  either 
fathomed  or  withdrawn. 

The  expression  of  this  final  character  in  landscape  has  never 
been  completely  reached  by  any  except  Turner  ;  nor  can  you 
hope  to  reach  it  at  all  until  you  have  given  much  time  to  the 
practice  of  art.  Only  try  always  when  you  are  sketching  any 
object  with  a  view  to  completion  in  light  and  shade,  to  draw 
only  those  parts  of  it  which  you  really  see  definitely  ;  preparing 
for  the  after  development  of  the  forms  by  chiaroscuro.  It  is 
this  preparation  by  isolated  touches  for  a  future  arrangement 
of  superimposed  light  and  shade  which  renders  the  etchings  of 

the  Liber  Studiorum  so 
inestimable  as  examples 
and  so  peculiar.  The 
character  exists  more  or 
less  in  them  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  pains 
that  Turner  has  taken. 
Thus  the  ./^^sacus  and 
Hespdrie  was  wrought 
out  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  ;  and 
the  ]>rincipal  branch  on 
the  near  tree  is  etched 
as  in  Fig.  26.  Tlic 
work  looks  at  first  li'^o 
a  scholar's  instead  of  a 
inaster'H  ^  bat  when  tbo  light  and  sbado  aru  added,  ever/  touch 
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falls  into  its  place,  and  a  perfect  expression  of  grace  and  com- 
plexity results.  Nay  even  before  the  light  and  shade  ar«  added, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  these  irregular  and  broken 
lines,  especially  where  the  expression  is  given  of  the  way 
ithe  stem  loses  itself  in  the  leaves,  are  more  true  than  the  mo- 
notonous though  graceful  leaf-drawing  which,  before  Tomer's 
time,  had  been  employed,  even  by  the  best  masters,  in  their 
distant  masses.     Fig.  27.  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 

manner  of  the  old  woodcuts 
after  Titian  ;  in  which,  you 
see,  the  leaves  are  too  much 
of  one  shape,  like  bunches  of 
fruit ;  and  the  boughs  too 
completely  seen,  besides  be- 
ing somewhat  soft  and 
leathery  in  aspect,  owing  to 
the  want  of  angles  in  their 
Fig.  8T.  outline.     By  great  men  like 

Titian,  this  somewhat  con. 
ventional  structure  was  only  given  in  haste  to  distant  masses  ; 
and  their  exquisite  delineation  of  the  foreground,  kept  their 
conventionalism  from  degeneracy  :  but  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Caracci  and  other  derivative  masters,  the  conventionalism  pre- 
vails everywhere,  and  sinks  gradually  into  scrawled  work,  like 
Fig.  28,  about  the  worst  which  it  is  possible  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  using,  though  aa  ignorant  person  might  perhaps 
suppose  it  more  "free,"  and  therefore  better  than  Fig.  26. 
Note,  also,  that  in  noble  outline  drawing,  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  bough  is  wrongly  drawn,  because  it  looks  contracted  unnatu- 
rally somewhere,  as  in  Fig.  26.,  just  above  the  foliage. 
Very  often  the  muscular  action  which  is  tO  be  expressed  by 
the   line,  runs  into  the  middle  of  the  branch,  and  the  actual 
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outline   of    the   branch    at   that   place   may   be   dimly   seen, 
or   not   at   all  ;    and   it    is 
then   only    by    the    future 
shade  that  its  actual  shape, 
or  the  cause   of  its   disap- 
pearance, will  be  indicated. 
One  point  more  remains 
to  be  noted  about  trees,  and 
I  have  done.     In  the  minds 
of  our  ordinary  water-colour 
artists,  a  distant  tree  seems 
only  to  be  conceived  as  a        '^^-    »! 
flat   green    blot,    grouping  %/J^  (  y] 
pleasantly  with  other  masses, 
and   giving   cool  colour   to 
the  landscape,  but  differing 
nowise,  in  texture,  from  the 
blots  of  other  shapes,  which 
these  painters  use  to  express 

stones,  or  water,  or  figures.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  drawn  trees 
carefully  a  little  while,  you  will  be  impressed,  and  impressed 
more  strongly  the  better  you  draw  them,  with  the  idea  of  their 
softness  of  surface.  A  distant  tree  is  not  a  flat  and  even  })iece 
of  colour,  but  a  more  or  less  globular  mass  of  a  downy  or 
bloomy  texture,  partly  passing  into  a  misty  vagueness.  I  find, 
pra<;tically,  this  lovely  softness  of  fiir-awuy  trees  the  most  diffi 
2ult  of  all  cliura(!ter8  to  reach,  because  it  cannot  be  got  by 
mere  scratching  or  roughening  the  surface,  but  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  such  delicato  expressions  of  form  and  growth  as  arc 
only  imitublc  by  v<'ry  careful  drawing.  The  penknife  passed 
lightly  over  this  careful  drawing,  will  do  a  good  deal  ;  but  you 
most  accustom  yourself,  from  the  beginning,  to  aim  much  at 


Fig.  28. 
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this  softnej^s  in  the  lines  of  the  drawing  itself,  by  crossing  theic 
delicately,  and  more  or  less  efifaciug  and  confusing  tbc  edges. 
Yon  must  invent,  according  to  the  character  of  tree,  various 
modes  of  execution  adapted  to  express  its  texture  ;  but  always 
keep  this  character  of  softness  in  your  mind,  and  in  your  scope 
of  aim  ;  for  in  most  landscapes  it  is  the  intention  of  nature  thnt 
the  tenderness  and  transparent  in6nitude  of  her  foliage  sliould 
be  felt,  even  at  the  far  distance,  in  the  most  distinct  oppo- 
eition  to  the  solid  masses  and  flat  surfaces  of  rocks  or  build 
Ings. 

II.  We  were,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  a  little  the 
modes  of  representing  water,  of  which  important  feature  of 
landscape  I  have  hardly  said  anything  yet. 

Water  is  expressed,  in  common  drawings,  by  conventional 
lines,  whose  horizontality  is  supposed  to  convey  the  idea  of  its 
surface.  In  paintings,  white  dashes  or  bars  of  light  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  these  and  all  other  such  expedients  are  vain  and  absurd. 
A.  piece  of  calm  water  always  contains  a  picture  in  itself,  an 
exquisite  reflection  of  the  objects  above  it.  If  yon  give  the 
time  necessary  to  draw  these  reflections,  disturbing  them  here 
and  there  as  you  see  the  breeze  or  current  disturb  them,  you 
will  get  the  effect  of  the  water  ;  but  if  you  have  not  patience 
to  draw  the  reflections,  no  expedient  will  give  you  a  true  effect 
The  picture  in  the  pool  needs  nearly  as  much  delicate  drawing 
as  the  picture  above  the  pool  ;  except  only  that  if  there  be  the 
!east  motion  on  the  water,  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  images 
will  be  diflViscd  and  broken,  while  the  vertical  ones  will  remain 
decisive,  and  the  oblique  ones  decisive  in  proportion  to  their 
s<-eepness. 

A  few  close  studies  will  soon  teach  you  this  :  the  only  thing 
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you  need  to  be  told  is  to  watch  carefully  the  lines  of  disturhana 
on  the  surface,  as  when  a  bird  swims  across  it,  or  a  Gsh  rises, 
or  the  current  plays  round  a  stone,  reed,  or  other  obstacle 
Take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the  airres  of  these  lines  true  ; 
tlie  whole  value  of  vour  careful  drawing  of  the  reflections  may 
be  lost  by  your  admitting  a  single  false  curve  of  ripple  from  8 
wild  duck's  breast.  And  (as  in  other  subjects)  if  you  are  dis- 
satisfied with  your  result,  always  try  for  more  unity  and  deli- 
cacy :  if  your  reflections  are  only  soft  and  gradated  enough, 
they  arc  nearly  sure  to  give  you  a  pleasant  efifect.  When  you 
are  taking  pains,  work  the  softer  reflections,  where  they  are 
drawn  out  by  motion  in  the  water,  with  touches  as  nearly  hori- 
zo-ital  as  may  be  ;  but  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  indicate  the 
place  and  play  of  the  images  with  vertical  lines.  The  actual 
construdinn  of  a  calm  elongated  reflection  is  with  horizontal 
lines  :  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  descending  shades 
delicately  enough  with  a  horizontal  touch  ;  and  it  is  best 
alway?  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  sometimes  when  you  are 
not,  to  use  the  vertical  touch.  When  the  ripples  are  large,  the 
reflections  become  shaken,  and  must  be  drawn  with  bold  undu- 
latory  descending  lines. 

I  need  not,  I  should  think,  tell  you  that  it  is  of  the  greates* 
possible  importance  to  draw  the  curves  of  tlie  shore  rightly 
Their  perspective  is,  if  not  more  subtle,  at  least  more  stringent 
than  that  of  any  other  lines  in  Nature.  It  will  not  be  detected 
by  the  general  observer,  if  you  miss  the  curve  of  a  branc  h,  or  the 
Bweep  of  a  cloud,  or  the  perspective  of  a  building  ;'  but  every 
intelligent  spectator  will  feel  the  diflference  between  a  rightly 
drawn  bend  of  shore  or  shingle,  and  a  false  one.     Absolutely 

'  The  itudcnt  may  hardly  at  first  b«licve  that  the  perspective  of  huild 
mff"  It  '>r  little  cotiMeqjence:  but  he  will  find  it  so  ultimately.  Bee  tbf 
reoiarki  on  thii  (Mint  in  the  Preface. 
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right,  in  difficult  river  perspectives  seen  from  heights,  I  believe 
no  one  but  Turner  ever  has  been  yet ;  and  observe,  there  ii  no 
rule  for  them.  To  develope  the  curve  mathematically  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  quantity  of  water  in  the 
river,  the  shape  of  its  bed,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock  or 
ihore  :  and  even  with  these  data,  the  problem  would  be  one 
which  no  mathematician  could  solve  bat  approximatiyely.  The 
instinct  of  the  eye  can  do  it ;  nothing  else. 

If,  after  a  little  study  from  Nature,  you  get  puzzled  by  the 
great  diflferences  between  the  aspect  of  the  reflected  image  and 
that  of  the  object  casting  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  know  the  law 
of  reflection,  it  is  simply  this  :  Suppose  all  the  objects  abovf 
the  water  actually  reversed  (not  in  appearance,  but  in  fact) 
beneath  the  water,  and  precisely  the  same  in  form  and  in  rela- 
tive position,  only  all  topsy-turvy.  Then,  whatever  you  can 
see,  from  the  place  in  which  you  stand,  of  the  solid  objects  so 
reversed  under  the  water,  you  will  see  in  the  reflection,  always 
iu  the  true  perspective  of  the  solid  objects  so  reversed. 

If  you  cannot  quite  understand  this  in  looking  at  water, 
take  a  mirror,  lay  it  horizontally  ou  the  table,  put  some  books 
and  papers  upon  it,  and  draw  them  and  their  reflections  ;  mov- 
ing them  about,  and  watching  how  their  reflections  alter,  and 
chiefly  how  their  reflected  colours  and  shades  differ  from  their 
own  colours  and  shades,  by  being  brought  into  other  oppobi- 
tious.  This  diflference  in  chiaroscuro  is  a  more  importaiit 
character  in  water  painting  than  mere  diflference  in  form. 

When  you  are  drawing  shallow  or  muddy  water,  you  will  see 
hadows  on  the  bottom,  or  on  the  surface,  continually  modify- 
ing the  reflections  ;  and  in  a  clear  mountain  stream,  the  most 
wonderful  complications  of  efi'ect  resulting  from  the  shadows 
and  reflections  of  the  stones  in  it,  mingling  with  the  aspect  of 
the  stones  themselves  seen  through    the  water.     Do  not  be 
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frightened  ut  the  complexity  ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  do  not 
'lope  to  render  it  hastily.  Look  at  it  well,  making  out  every 
'.hing  that  you  see,  and  distinguishing  each  component  part  of 
-he  effect  There  will  be,  first,  the  stones  seen  through  the 
vater,  distorted  always  by  refraction,  so  that  if  the  genera 
»tructure  of  the  stone  shows  straight  parallel  lines  above  the 
water,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  be  bent  where  they  enter  it ; 
then  the  reflection  of  the  part  of  the  stone  above  the  water 
crosses  and  interferes  with  the  part  that  is  seen  through  it,  so 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which  ;  and  wherever  tiic 
reflection  is  darkest,  you  will  see  througli  the  water  best,  and 
vice  versa.  Then  the  real  shadow  of  the  stone  crosses  both 
these  images,  and  where  that  shadow  falls,  it  makes  the  water 
more  reflective,  and  where  the  sunshine  falls,  you  will  see  more 
of  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  and  of  any  dust  or  motes  that 
may  be  floating  on  it :  but  whether  you  are  to  see,  at  the  same 
6pot,  most  of  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  of  the  reflection  of 
the  oVyects  above,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  eye.  The 
more  yon  look  down  into  the  water,  the  better  you  see 
objects  through  it ;  the  more  you  look  along  it,  the  eye 
being  low,  the  more  yon  see  the  reflection  of  objects  above  it. 
Hence  the  colour  of  a  given  space  of  surface  in  a  stream  will 
entirely  change  while  you  stand  still  in  the  same  spot,  merely 
as  you  stoop  or  raise  your  head  ;  and  thus  the  colours  with 
which  water  is  painted  are  an  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
ipcctutor,  aud  connected  inscsparably  with  the  jjcrspective  of 
the  shores.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  results  tiiat  I  know  in 
mountain  streams  is  when  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  stoinis 
ftt  the  bottom  are  rich  reddiah-orange  and  black,  and  the  water 
is  seen  at  an  angle  which  exactly  divides  the  visible  colours 
between  those  of  the  stones  and  that  of  the  sky,  and  tlie  sky 
b  of  dear,  full  blue.    The  resulting  jiurple   o)  tain^.d  by  th« 
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©lending  of  the  blue  and  the  orange-red,  broken  by  the  play  of 
innumerable  gradations  in  the  stones,  is  indescribably  lovely. 

All  tills  seems  complicated  enough  alceady  ;  but  if  there  be 
a  si  rong  colour  in  the  clear  water  itself,  as  of  green  or  blue  io 
the  Swiss  lakes,  all  these  phenomena  are  doubly  involved  ;  for 
the  darker  reflections  now  become  of  the  colour  of  the  water 
The  reflection  of  a  black  gondola,  for  instance,  at  Venice,  is 
never  black,  but  pure  dark  green.  And,  farther,  the  colour  of 
the  water  itself  is  of  three  kinds  :  one,  seen  on  the  surface,  is 
a  kind  of  milky  bloom  ;  the  next-  is  seen  where  the  waves  let 
light  through  them,  at  their  edges  ;  and  the  third,  shown  as  a 
change  of  colour  ou  the  objects  seen  through  the  water.  Thus, 
the  same  wave  that  makes  a  white  object  look  of  a  clear  blue, 
when  seen  through  it,  will  take  a  red  or  violet-coloured  blooii: 
on  its  surface,  and  will  be  made  pure  emerald  green  by  trans 
mitted  sunshine  through  its  edges.  With  all  this,  however, 
you  are  not  much  concerned  at  present,  but  I  tell  it  you  partly 
as  a  preparation  for  what  we  have  afterwards  to  say  about 
colour,  and  partly  that  you  may  approach  lakes  and  streams 
with  reverence,  and  study  tliera  as  carefully  as  other  things, 
uot  hoping  to  express  them  by  a  few  horizontal  dashes  of 
white,  or  a  few  tremulous  blots.'  Not  but  that  much  may  be 
ione  by  tremulous  blots,  when  you  know  precisely  what  you 

*  It  is  a  useful  piece  of  study  to  dissolve  some  Prussian  blue  in  water 
BO  as  to  make  the  liquid  definitely  blue :  fill  a  large  white  basin  with  the 
solution,  and  put  anything  you  like  to  float  on  it,  or  lie  in  it ;  walnut 
shells,  bits  of  wood,  leaves  of  flowers,  &c.  Then  study  the  effects  of  the 
reflections,  and  of  the  steins  of  the  flowers  or  submerged  portions  of  the 
floating  objects,  as  they  appear  through  the  blue  liquid ;  noting  espe- 
cially how,  as  you  lower  youi  head  and  look  along  the  surface,  you  see 
the  reflections  clearly  ;  and  how,  as  you  raise  your  head,  you  lose  the 
reflections,  and  see  the  submerged  stems  clearly. 
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mean  by  them,  as  you  will  see  by  many  of  the  Turner  sketches, 
whicli  are  now  framed  at  the  National  Gallery  ;  but  you  must 
have  painted  water  n|any  and  many  a  day — yes,  and  all  da^ 
long — before  you  can  hope  to  do  anything  like  those. 

III.  Lastly  You  may  perhaps  wonder  why,  before  passing 
to  the  clouds,  I  say  nothing  special  about  ground.^  But  there 
is  too  much  to  be  said  about  that  to  admit  of  my  saying  it 
here.  You  will  find  the  principal  laws  of  its  structure 
examined  at  length  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters  ; 
and  if  you  can  get  that  volume,  and  copy  carefully  Plate  21,, 
which  I  have  etched  after  Turner  with  great  pains,  it  will  give 
you  as  much  help  as  you  need  in  the  linear  expression  of 
,  ground-surface.  Strive  to  get  the  retirement  and  suv  cession  of 
masses  in  irregular  ground  :  much  may  be  done  in  thrs  way  by 
careful  watching  of  the  perspective  diminutions  of  its  herbage, 
as  well  as  by  contour  ;  and  much  also  by  shadows.  If  you 
draw  tlie  shadows  of  leaves  and  tree  trunks  on  any  undulating 
ground  with  entire  carefulness,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  they  explain  of  the  form  and  distance  of  the  earth 
on  which  they  fall. 

Passing  then  to  skies,  note  that  there  is  this  great  peculiar- 
ity about  sky  subject,  as  distinguished  from  earth  subject ; — 
that  the  clouds,  not  being  much  liable  to  man's  interference,  are 
always  beautifully  arranged.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  this  in  any 
other  features  of  landscape.  The  rock  on  whicli  the  effect  of  a 
mountain  scene  especially  depends  is  always  precisely  that 
which  the  roadtnukcr  blasts  or  the  landlord  quarries  ;  and  the 
•pot  of  greeu  which  Nature  left  with  a  special  pui'pose  by  het 

'  Betpecting  Architectural  Drawing,  toe  ll«  notice  of  the  morka  of 
Proat  In  Uie  Appendix. 
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dark  forest  sides,  and  fiuished  with  her  most  delicate  grasses,  it 
always  that  which  the  farmer  ploughs  or  builds  upon.  But  the 
clouds,  th.^ugh  we  can  hide  them  with  smoke,  and  mix  thotr 
with  poison,  cannot  be  quarried  nor  built  over,  and  they  are 
always  therefore  gloriously  arranged ;  so  gloriously,  that  unleaa 
jou  have  notable  powers  of  memory  you  need  not  hope  to  ap- 
proach the  effect  of  any  sky  that  interests  you.  For  both  iia 
grace  and  its  glow  depend  upon  the  united  influence  of  every 
cloud  within  its  compass  :  they  all  move  and  burn  together  iu 
a  marvellous  harmouy  ;  not  a  cloud  of  them  is  out  of  its  ap- 
pointed place,  or  fails  of  its  part  in  the  choir  :  and  if  you  are 
not  able  to  recollect  (which  in  the  case  of  a  complicated  sky  it 
is  impossible  you  should)  precisely  the  form  and  position  of  all 
the  clouds  at  a  given  moment,  you  cannot  draw  the  sky  at  all ; 
for  the  clouds  will  not  fit  if  you  draw  one  part  of  them  three 
or  four  minutes  before  another.  You  must  try  therefore  to 
help  what  memory  you  have,  by  sketching  at  the  utmost  possible 
speed  the  whole  range  of  the  clouds  ;  marking,  by  any  short- 
hand or  symbolic  work  you  can  hit  upon,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  each,  as  transparent,  or  fleecy,  or  linear,  or  undulatory  ; 
giving  afterwards  such  completion  to  the  parts  as  your  recol- 
lection will  enable  you  to  do.  This,  however,  only  when  the 
sky  is  interesting  from  its  general  aspect ;  at  other  times,  d 
not  try  to  draw  all  the  sky,  but  a  single  cloud  :  sometimes  a 
ound  cumulus  will  stay  five  or  six  minutes  quite  steady  enough 
./O  let  you  mark  out  his  principal  masses  ;  and  one  or  two  white 
or  .Timson  lines  which  cross  the  sunrise  will  often  stay  without 
serious  change  for  as  long.  And  in  order  to  be  the  readier  in 
drawing  them,  practise  occasionally  drawing  lumps  of  cotton, 
which  will  teach  you  better  than  any  other  stable  thing  the  kind 
of  softness  there  is  in  clouds.  For  you  mil  find  when  you  have 
made  a  frw  genuiire  studies  of  sky,  and  then  look  at  any  au 
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cient  or  modern  paiuting,  that  ordinary  ;irtists  have  always 
fiilleu  into  one  of  two  faults  :  either,  in  rounding  the  clouds, 
they  make  them  as  solid  and  hard-edged  as  a  heap  of  stones 
tied  up  in  a  sack,  or  they  represent  them  not  as  rounded  at  all, 
but  as  Tague  wreaths  of  mist  or  flat  lights  in  the  sky  ;  and 
think  they  have  done  enough  in  leaving  a  little  white  paper  be- 
tween dashes  of  blue,  or  in  taking  an  irregular  space  out  with 
the  spcnge.  Now  clouds  are  not  as  solid  as  flour-sacks  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  neither  spongy  nor  flat.  They  are 
definite  and  very  beautiful  forms  of  sculptured  mist ;  sculptured 
is  a  perfectly  accurate  word  ;  they  are  not  more  drifted  into 
form  than  they  are  carved  into  form,  the  warm  air  around  them 
cutting  them  into  shape  by  absorbing  the  visible  vapour  beyond 
certain  limits  ;  hence  their  angular  and  fantastic  outlines,  as 
diflfereut  from  a  swollen,  spherical,  or  globulai"  formation,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  from  that  of  flat  films  or  shapeless  mists  ou  the 
other.  And  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  while  these  forms  are  dif- 
ficult enough  to  draw  on  any  terms,  especially  considering  that 
they  never  stay  quiet,  they  must  be  drawn  also  at  greater  dis- 
advantage of  light  and  shade  than  any  others,  the  force  of 
light  in  clouds  being  wholly  unattainable  by  art ;  so  that  if  we 
pat  shade  enough  to  express  their  form  as  positively  as  it  is 
expressed  in  reality,  we  must  make  them  painfully  too  dark  on 
the  dark  sides.  Nevertheless,  they  are  so  beautiful,  if  you  in 
the  least  succeed  with  them,  that  you  will  hardly,  I  think,  lose 
eourage.  Outline  them  often  with  the  pen,  as  you  can  catch 
item  here  and  there  ;  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  doing  this  will 
be,  not  80  much  the  meniurandum  so  obtained  as  the  lesson  you 
will  get  respecting  the  softness  of  the  cloud-outliucs.  You  will 
always  find  yourself  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  outline  really  is; 
and  when  drawn  it  will  always  look  hard  and  false,  and  will 
a«saredly  be  either  too  round  or  loo  square,  howovcr  often  yoo 
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alter  it,  merely  passing  from  the  one  fault  to  the  other  and 
back  again,  the  real  cloud  striking  au  inexpressible  meau  be- 
tween roundness  and  squareness  in  all  its  coils  or  battlements. 
I  S])eak  at  present,  of  course,  only  of  the  cumulus  cloud  :  the 
ligliter  wreaths  and  flakes  of  the  upper  sky  cannot  be  outlined; 
— they  can  only  be  sketched,  like  locks  of  hair,  by  many  hnci 
of  the  pen.  Firmly  developed  bars  of  cloud  on  the  horizon  are 
in  general  easy  enough,  and  may  be  drawn  with  decision. 
When  you  have  thus  accustomed  yourself  a  little  to  the  plac- 
ing and  action  of  clouds,  try  to  work  out  their  light  and  shade, 
just  as  carefully  as  you  do  that  of  other  things,  looking  exclw- 
sivdy  for  examples  of  treatment  to  the  vignettes  in  Rogers's 
Italy  and  Poems,  and  to  the  Liber  Studiorum,  unless  you  have 
access  to  some  examples  of  Turner's  own  work.  No  othe? 
artist  ever  yet  drew  the  sky  :  even  Titian's  clouds,  and  Tin  to- 
ret's,  are  conventional.  The  clouds  in  the  "  Ben  Arthur," 
"  Source  of  Arveron,"  and  "  Calais  Pier,"  are  among  the  best  of 
Turner's  storm  studies  ;  and  of  the  upper  clouds,  the  vignettes 
to  Rogers's  Poems  furnish  as  many  examples  as  you  need. 

And  now,  as  our  first  lesson  was  taken  from  the  sky,  so,  for 
the  present,  let  our  last  be.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  be  in  any 
haste  to  master  the  contents  of  my  next  letter.  If  you  have 
any  real  talent  for  drawing,  you  will  take  delight  in  the  discov- 
eries-of  natural  loveliness,  which  the  studies  I  have  already 
proposed  will  lead  you  into,  among  the  fields  and  hills  ;  and  be 
assured  that  the  more  quietly  and  single-heartedly  you  take 
each  step  in  the  art,  the  quicker,  on  the  whole,  will  your  pro- 
gress be.  I  would  rather,  indeed,  have  discussed  the  subjects 
of  the  following  letter  at  greater  length,  and  in  a  separate 
work  addressed  to  more  advanced  students  ;  but  as  there  are 
one  or  two  things  to  be  said  on  composition  which  may  set  the 
yonng  artist's  mind  somewhat  more  at  rest,  or  furnish  him  with 
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defence  from  the  urgency  of  ill-advisers,  I  will  glance  over  the 
main  heads  of  the  matter  here  ;  trusting  that  my  doing  so 
may  not  beguile  you,  ray  dear  reader,  from  your  serious  work, 
or  lead  you  to  think  me,  in  occupying  part  of  this  book  with 
talk  not  altogether  relevant  to  it,  less  entirely  or 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RnsKiH 


LETTER   IIL 

Oy    COLOUR     AND    COMPOSITION, 

Mr  DEAR  Reader  : — 

If  you  have  been  obedient,  and  have  hitherto  done  all 
that  I  have  told  yon,  I  trust  it  has  not  been  without  much 
subdued  remonstrance,  and  some  serious  vexation.  For  I  should 
be  sorry  if,  when  you  were  led  by  the  course  of  your  study  to 
observe  closely  such  things  as  are  beautiful  in  colour,  you  had 
not  longed  to  paint  them,  and  felt  considerable  diflBculty  in 
complying  with  your  restriction  to  the  use  of  black,  or  blue,  or 
grey.  You  might  to  love  colour,  and  to  think  nothing  quite 
beautiful  or  perfect  without  it  ;  and  if  you  really  do  love  it, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  are  not  merely  desirous  to  colour  because 
you  think  painting  a  finer  thing  than  drawing,  there  is  some 
chance  you  may  colour  well.  Nevertheless,  you  need  not  hope 
ever  to  produce  anything  more  than  pleasant  helps  to  memory, 
or  useful  and  suggestive  sketches  in  colour,  unless  you  mean  tc 
be  w'iioUy  an  artist.  You  may,  in  the  time  which  other  voca- 
tions leave  at  your  disposal,  produce  finished,  beautiful,  and 
nasterly  drawings  in  light  and  shade.  But  to  colour  well, 
requires  your  life.  It  cauuot  be  done  cheaper.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  right  is  increased — not  twofold  nor  threefold,  but  a 
th ')usaudfold,  and  more — by  the  addition  of  colour  to  your 
work.  For  the  chances  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  ona 
against  your  being  right  both  in  form  and  colour  with  a  given 
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touch  :  it  is  difficult  enough  to  be  right  in  form,  if  you  attend 
to  that  only  ;  but  when  you  have  to  attend,  at  the  same 
moraont,  to  a  much  more  subtle  thing  than  the  form,, the  diffi- 
culty is  strangely  increased — and  multiplied  almost  to  infinity 
by  this  great  fact,  that,  while  form  is  absolute,  so  that  you 
can  say  at  the  moment  you  draw  any  line  that  it  is  eithe* 
right  or  wrong,  colour  is  wholly  relative.  Every  hue  through- 
out  your  work  is  altered  by  every  touch  that  you  add  in  othef 
places ;  so  that  what  was  warm  a  minute  ago,  becomes  cold 
when  you  have  put  a  hotter  colour  in  another  place,  and  what 
was  in  harmony  when  you  left  it,  becomes  discordant  as  you  set 
other  colours  beside  it ;  so  that  every  touch  must  be  laid,  not 
with  a  view  to  its  effect  at  the  time,  but  with  a  view  to  its 
effect  in  futurity,  the  result  upon  it  of  all  that  is  afterwards  to 
be  done  being  previously  considered.  You  may  easily  under- 
stand that,  this  being  so,  nothing  but  the  devotion  of  life,  and 
great  genius  besides,  can  make  a  colourist. 

But  though  you  cannot  produce  finished  coloured  drawings 
of  any  value,  you  may  give  yourself  much  pleasure,  and  be  of 
great  use  to  other  people,  by  occasionally  sketching  with  a 
view  to  colour  only  ;  and  preserving  distinct  statements  of  cer- 
tain colour  facts — as  that  the  harvest-moon  at  rising  was  of 
Bucb  and  such  a  red,  and  surrounded  by  clouds  of  such  and 
such  a  rosy  grey ;  that  the  mountains  at  evening  were  in  truth 
so  deep  in  purple  ;  and  the  waves  by  the  boat's  side  were 
Indeed  of  that  incredible  green.  This  only,  observe,  if  you 
have  an  eye  for  colour  ;  but  you  may  presume  that  you  have 
tliis,  if  you  enjoy  colour. 

And,  though  of  course  you  should  always  give  as  much  form 
to  your  subject  as  your  attention  to  its  colour  will  admit  of, 
remember  that  the  whole  value  of  what  you  are  about  depends, 
lo  a  coloured  sketch,  OQ  the  colour  merely.     If  the  colour  ia 
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wrong,  everything  is  wrong  :  just  as,  if  you  are  smgiug,  and 
sing  false  notes,  it  does  not  matter  how  true  the  words  are.  If 
you  sing  at  all,  you  must  sing  sweetly  ;  and  if  you  colour  at  all, 
you  must  colour  rightly.  Give  up  all  the  form,  rather  than  the 
slightest  part  of  the  colour  :  just  as,  if  you  felt  yourself  io 
danger  of  a  false  note,  you  would  give  up  the  word,  and  sing  a 
meaningless  sound,  if  you  felt  that  so  you  could  save  the  note 
Never  mind  though  your  houses  are  all  tumbling  down — though 
your  clouds  are  mere  blots,  and  your  trees  mere  knobs,  and 
your  suu  and  moon  like  crooked  sixpences — so  only  that  trees 
clouds,  houses,  and  sun  or  moon,  are  of  the  right  colours.  Of 
course,  the  discipline  you  have  gone  through  will  enable  you  to 
bint  something  of  form,  even  in  the  fastest  sweep  of  the  brush  ; 
but  do  not  let  the  thought  of  form  hamper  you  in  the  letist, 
when  you  begin  to  make  coloured  memoranda.  If  you  want 
the  form  of  the  subject,  draw  it  in  black  and  white.  If  you 
want  its  colour,  take  its  colour,  and  be  sure  you  have  it,  and 
not  a  spurious,  treacherous,  half-measured  piece  of  mutual  con. 
cession,  with  the  colours  all  wrong,  and  the  forms  still  anythirg 
but  right.  It  is  best  to  get  into  the  habit  of  considering  the 
coloured  work  merely  as  supplementary  to  your  other  studies  ; 
making  your  careful  drawings  of  the  subject  first,  and  then  a 
coloured  memorandum  separately,  as  shapeless  as  you  like,  but 
faithful  til  hue,  and  entirely  minding  its  own  business.  This 
principle,  however,  bears  chiefly  on  large  and  distant  subjects ; 
in  foregrounds  and  near  studies,  the  colour  cannot  be  had 
witliout  a  good  deal  of  definition  of  form.  For  if  you  do  not 
map  the  mos?cs  on  the  stones  accurately,  you  will  not  have  the 
right  quantity  of  colour  in  each  bit  of  moss  pattern,  and  then 
uone  of  the  colours  will  look  right ;  but  it  always  simplifies  the 
work  much  if  you  are  clear  as  to  your  point  of  aim,  and  satis- 
fied, when  necessary,  to  fail  of  all  but  that. 
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Now,  of  course,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  detail  respecting 
jolouring,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  painter's  craft, 
I  should  need  to  make  this  a  work  in  three  volumes  instead  of 
three  letters,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  the  costliest  way.  I  oulj 
hope  at  present  to  set  you  pleasantly  and  profitably  to  work, 
leaving  you,  within  the  tethering  of  certain  leading-strings,  tc 
gather  what  advantages  you  can  from  the  works  of  art  of  which 
every  year  brings  a  greater  number  within  your  reach  ;— and 
from  t}ie  instruction  which,  every  year,  our  rising  artists  will  be 
more  ready  to  give  kindly,  and  better  able  to  give  wisely. 

And,  first,  of  materials.  Use  hard  cake  colours,  not  moist 
colours  :  grind  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  on  your  palette 
every  morning,  keeping  a  separate  plate,  large  and  deep,  for 
colours  to  be  used  in  broad  washes,  and  wash  both  plate  and 
palette  every  evening,  so  as  to  be  able  always  to  get  good 
and  pure  colour  when  you  need  it  ;  and  force  yourself  into 
cleanly  and  orderly  habits  about  your  colours.  The  two  best 
colourists  of  modern  times.  Turner  and  Rossetti,'  afford  us,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  no  confirmation  of  this  precept  by  their  prac- 
tice. Turner  was,  and  Rossetti  is,  as  slovenly  in  all  their  pro- 
cedures as  men  can  well  be  ;  but  the  resalt  of  this  was,  with 
Turner,  that  the  colours  have  altered  in  all  his  pictures,  and  in 
many  of  his  drawings  ;  and  the  result  of  it  with  Rossetti  is, 
that,  though  bis  colours  are  safe,  he  has  sometimes  to  throw 
aside  work  that  was  half  done,  and  begin  over  again.    William 

*  I  (^TO  Rossetti  this  pretmhience,  because,  though  the  leading  Pre 
RnphHclitcB  hiivc  all  iibout  equal  power  over  colour  in  the  abstract, 
KoMctti  and  iloltnaii  Hunt  arc  diHtiiigulHlicd  above  the  rest  lor  rcudorinfz 
colour  under  cffecti  of  light;  and  of  these  two,  Rossetti  coiupoGes  with 
richer  fancy,  und  wiili  a  ducpcr  sctiHc  of  lieauty,  Hunt  h  hIoiii  rcaliHiu 
leading  him  contiiiuully  into  liarwIinoM.  RntwctiVu  caroloMueas,  to  do  hiD 
uaiice,  is  only  ia  water>colour,  never  io  oiL 
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Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour,  is  very  neat  iu  lis  practice; 
so,  I  believe,  is  Mulready ;  so  is  John  Lewis  ;  and  so  are  tbe 
leadii'g  Pre-Rapliaelites,  Rossetti  only  excepted.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  goodness  of  the  advice,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  that  the  more  particular  yon  are  about 
your  colours  the  more  you  will  get  into  a  deliberate  and 
methodical  habit  in  using  them,  and  all  true  sj>ml  in  colouring 
comes  of  this  deliberation. 

Use  Chinese  white,  well  ground,  to  mix  with  your  colours  in 
order  to  pale  them,  instead  of  a  quantity  of  water.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  shape  your  masses  more  quietly,  and  play  the 
colours  about  with  more  ease  ;  they  will  not  damp  your  paper 
so  mucli,  and  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  continually,  and  lay 
forms  of  passing  cloud  and  other  fugitive  or  delicately  shapea 
lights,  otherwise  unattainable  except  by  time. 

This  mixing  of  white  with  the  pigments,  so  as  to  render  them 
opaque,  constitutes  &orfy-colour  drawing  as  opposed  to  trans- 
'parmt-coXonv  drawing  and  you  will,  perhaps,  have  it  often  said 
to  you  that  this  body-colour  is  "  illegitunate."  It  is  just  as 
legitimate  as  oil-painting,  being,  so  far  as  handling  is  concerned, 
the  same  process,  only  without  its  uncleanUness,  its  unwhole- 
someness,  or  its  inconvenience  ;  for  oil  will  not  dry  quickly,  nor 
carry  safely,  nor  give  the  same  effects  of  atmosphere  without 
tenfold  labour.  And  if  you  hear  it  said  that  the  body-colour 
looks  chalky  or  opaque,  and,  as  is  very  likely,  think  so  your- 
H'lf,  be  yet  assured  of  this,  that  though  certain  effects  of  glow 
iiiU  transparencies  of  gloom  are  not  to  be  reached  without 
transparent  colour,  those  glows  and  glooms  are  not  the  noblest 
aim  of  art.  After  many  years'  study  of  the  various  results  of 
fresco  and  oil  painting  in  Italy,  and  of  body-colour  and  trans- 
parent colour  in  England,  I  am  now  entirely  convinced  thai 
the  greatest  things  that  are  to  be  done  iu  art  must  be  done  in 
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dead  colour.  The  habit  of  depending  on  varnish  or  on  Imnd 
lints  for  transparency,  makes  the  painter  comparatively  lose 
right  of  the  nobler  translucence  which  is  obtained  by  breaking 
various  colours  amidst  each  other  :  and  even  when,  as  by  Co^ 
reggio,  exquisite  play  of  hue  is  joined  with  exquisite  trans 
parency,  the  delight  in  the  depth  almost  always  leads  the 
painter  into  mean  and  false  chiaroscuro  ;  it  leads  him  to  like 
dark  backgrounds  instead  of  luminous  ones,*  and  to  enjoy,  in 
general,  quality  of  colour  more  than  grandeur  of  composition, 
and  confined  light  rather  than  open  sunshine  :  so  that  the 
really  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  have  always,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  been   reached  in  dead  colour,  and  the 

'  All  the  degradation  of  art  which  was  brought  about,  after  the  rise 
of  the  Dutch  school,  by  asphaltum,  yellow  varnish,  and  brown  trees, 
would  have  been  prevented,  if  only  painters  had  been  forced  to  work  in 
dead  colour.  Any  colour  will  do  for  some  people,  if  it  is  browned  and 
shining  ;  but  fallacy  in  dead  colour  is  detected  on  the  instant.  I  even 
believe  that  whenever  a  painter  begins  to  vnsh  that  he  could  touch  any 
portion  of  his  work  with  gum,  he  is  going  wrong. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter,  carefully  to  distinguish 
oetween  translucency  and  liustrc.  Translucency,  tliough,  as  I  have  said 
above,  a  dangerous  temptation,  is,  in  its  place,  beautiful ;  but  lustre,  or 
ihinine»$,  is  always,  in  painting,  a  defect.  Nay,  one  of  my  best  paintei^ 
friends  (the  "  best "  being  understood  to  attach  to  both  divisions  of  that 
awkward  compound  word),  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  me  that 
lustre  was  an  iguoblencss  in  anything ;  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  trea- 
■on  to  ladies'  eyes,  and  to  mountain  streamd,  and  to  morning  dew,  which 
kept  me  from  yielding  the  point  to  him.  One  is  apt  always  to  goncralist 
too  quickly  in  auch  mattcm  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  lustre  ie 
dcMtriictivo  of  loveliness  in  colour,  as  it  is  of  intelligibility  in  form. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pride  of  <k  young  beauty  in  the  knowledge  that 
ber  eyes  shine  (though  perhaps  even  eyes  are  most  beautiful  in  dinmess) 
■he  would  be  sorry  if  her  ihecks  did ;  and  whick  of  us  would  wish  Vi 
polisn  a  roa«  ? 
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noblest  oil  pictures  of  Tlutoret  and  Veronese  are  thjse  which 
are  likest  frescos 

Besides  all  this,  the  fact  is,  that  though  sometimes  a  littU 
chalky  and  coarse-looking,  body-colour  is,  in  a  sketch,  infinite  y 
liker  nature  than  transparent  colour  :  the  bloom  and  mist  of 
distance  are  accurately  and  instantly  represented  by  the  film  ol 
opaque  blue  {quite  accurately,  I  think,  by  nothing  else);  and 
for  ground,  rocks,  and  buildings,  the  earthy  and  solid  surface 
is,  of  course,  always  truer  than  the  most  finished  and  carefully 
wrought  work  in  transparent  tints  can  ever  be. 

Against  one  thing,  however,  I  must  steadily  caution  you. 
All  kinds  of  colour  are  equally  illegitimate,  if  you  think  they 
will  allow  you  to  alter  at  your  pleasure,  or  blunder  at  your 
ease.  There  is  no  vehicle  or  method  of  colour  which  admits  of 
alteration  or  repentance  ;  you  must  be  right  at  once,  or  never; 
and  you  might  as  well  hope  to  catch  a  rifle  bullet  in  your 
hand,  and  put  it  straight,  when  it  was  going  wrong,  as  to 
recover  a  tint  once  spoiled.  The  secret  of  all  good  colour  in 
oil,  water,  or  anything  else,  lies  primarily  in  that  sentence 
spoken  to  me  by  Mulready  :  "  Know  what  you  have  to  do." 
The  process  may  be  a  long  one,  perhaps  :  you  may  have  to 
ground  with  one  colour  ;  to  touch  it  with  fragments  of  a 
second  ;  to  crumble  a  third  into  the  interstices  ;  a  fourth  into 
the  interstices  of  the  third  ;  to  glaze  the  whole  with  a  fifth  ; 
and  to  reinforce  in  points  with  a  sixth  :  but  whether  you  have 
one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  processes  to  go  through,  you  must  go 
iiraight  through  them,  knowingly  and  foreseeingly  all  the  way ; 
lud  if  you  get  the  thing  once  wrong,  there  is  no  hope  for  you 
but  in  washing  or  Bcrapiiig  boldly  down  to  the  white  ground, 
and  beginning  again. 

Tlic  drawing  in  body-colour  will  tend  to  teach  you  all  thig, 
more  than  any  other  method,  and  above  all  it  will  present  yoy 
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from  falling  into  the  pestilent  habit  of  sponging  lo  gel 
texture  ;  a  trick  which  has  nearly  ruined  our  modern  water 
•jolour  school  of  art.  There  are  sometimes  places  ic  which 
a  skilful  artist  will  roughen  his  paper  a  little  to  get  certain 
renditions  of  dusty  colour  with  more  ease  than  he  could  other 
wise ;  and  sometimes  a  skilfully  rased  piece  of  paper  will,  in 
the  midst  of  transparent  tints,  answer  nearly  the  purpose 
of  chalky  body-colour  in  representing  the  surfaces  of  rocks 
or  buildings.  But  artifices  of  this  kind  are  always  treacherous 
in  a  tyro's  hands,  tempting  him  to  trust  in  them  ^  and 
you  -had  better  always  work  on  white  or  grey  paper  as  smooth 
as  silk  ; '  and  never  disturb  the  surface  of  your  colour  or 
paper,  except  finally  to  scratch  out  the  very  highest  lighta 
if  yoa  are  using  transparent  colours. 

I  have  said  above  that  body-colour  drawing  will  teach  you 
the  use  of  colour  better  than  working  with  merely  transparent 
tints  ;  but  this  is  not  because  the  process  is  an  easier  one, 
but  because  it  is  a  more  complete  one,  and  also  because  it 
involves  some  working  with  transparent  tints  in  the  best  way. 
You  are  not  to  think  that  because  you  use  body-colour  you 
may  make  any  kind  of  mess  that  you  like,  and  yet  get  out 
of  it.  But  you  are  to  avail  yourself  of  the  characters  of  your 
material,  which  enable  you  most  nearly  to  imitate  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature.  Thus,  suppose  you  have  a  red«  rocky  cliff 
to  sketch,  with  blue  clouds  floating  over  it.  You  paint  youi 
cliff  first  firmly,  then  take  your  blue,  mixing  it  to  such  a  tini 

'  But  not  shiny  or  greasy.  Bristol  board,  or  bot-prcssed  imperiol 
or  grey  papor  tbat  feels  sliglitly  adhcxivo  to  the  luind,  is  best.  Coarse, 
gritty,  and  sandy  papers  are  lit  only  for  biollcni  and  blunderers;  iia 
good  di  auglitsnian  would  lay  a  line  on  them.  TuriRT  worked  much 
on  a  thin  tough  \w\wr,  dead  in  xurfiico ;  rolling  up  his  slcct<;hes  in  ti(;7it 
Iroodles  ib«t  would  \^<i  deep  into  his  pockeUt 
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(and  here  is  a  great  part  of  the  skill  needed),  that  when  il 
IS  laid  over  the  red,  in  the  thickness  required  for  the  effect 
of  the  mist,  the  warm  rock-colour  showing  through  the  blue 
cloud-colour,  may  bring  it  to  exactly  the  hue  you  want ;  (your 
apper  tint,  therefore,  must  be  mixed  colder  than  you  want 
it ;)  then  you  lay  it  on,  varying  it  as  you  strike  it,  getting 
the  forms  of  the  mist  at  once,  and,  if  it  be  rightly  done,  with 
exquisite  quality  of  colour,  from  the  warm  tint's  showing 
through  and  between  the  particles  of  the  other.  When  it 
is  dry,  you  may  add  a  little  colour  to  retouch  the  edges  where 
they  want  shape,  or  heighten  the  lights  where  they  want 
i'oundness,  or  put  another  tone  over  the  whole  ;  but  yon  cau 
cake  none  away.  If  you  touch  or  disturb  the  surface,  or  by 
any  untoward  accident  mix  the  under  and  upper  colours 
together,  all  is  lost  irrecoverably.  Begin  your  drawing  from 
the  ground  again  if  you  like,  or  throw  it  into  the  fire  if 
you  like.     But  do  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  mend  it.' 

This  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  transparent  and 
opaque  colour  has,  however,  led  us  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  we  should  have  begun  ;  we  must  go  back  to  our  palette, 
•f  you  please.  Get  a  cake  of  each  of  the  hard  colours  named 
m  the  note  below  *  and  try  experiments  on  their  simple  combi- 
natious,  by  mixing  each  colour  with  every  other.  If  you  like 
to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way,  you  may  prepare  a  squared  piece 
of  pastebord,  and  put  the  pm'e  colours  in  columns  at  the  top 

I  uisist  upon  this  unalterability  of  colour  the  more  because  I  address 
you  as  a  beginner,  or  an  amnteur;  a  great  artist  can  sometimes  get  out 
cf  u  difficulty  with  credit,  or  repent  without  confession.  Yet  even 
Titian's  alterations  usually  show  as  stains  on  his  work. 

"  It  is,  1  think,  a  piece  of  affectation  to  try  to  work  with  few  colours; 
It  saves  time  to  have  enough  tints  prepared  without  mixing,  and  vqi 
may  at  once  allow   yourself  these   twenty-four.     If  you  arrungt    then 
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and  side  ;  the  mixed  tints  being  given  at  the  intersections,  thus 
(the  letters  standing  for  colours)  : 


b 

c 

d 

e 

a  ab 

ao 

ad 

a  e 

al 

b  - 

bo 

bd 

be 

bf 

0  — 

— 

od 

0  e 

0  f 

d  - 

— 

— 

de 

df 

e  — 

— 

— 

— 

of 

&0. 

This  will  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  cliaracteifi 
of  mixed  tints  of  two  colours  only,  and  it  is  better  in  practice 

ID  your  colour-box  in  the  order  I  have  set  them  down,  you  will  alwayf 
easily  put  your  finger  on  the  one  you  want. 

Cobalt.  Smalt  Antwerp  blue.        Prussian  blue. 

Black.  Gamboge.  Emerald  green.       Hooker's  green. 

Lemon  yellow         Cadmium  yellow.    Yellow  ochre.         Roman  ochre. 
Raw  sienna.  Burnt  sienna  Light  red.  Indian  red. 

Mars  orange.  Extract  of  vermil*  Carmine. 

lion  Violet  carmine 

Brown  madder.      Burnt  umber.         Vandyke  brown.    Sepia. 

Antwerp  blue  and  Prussian  blue  are  not  very  permanent  colours,  but 
you  need  not  care  much  about  permanence  in  your  own  work  as  yet 
and  they  are  both  beautiful;  while  Indigo  is  marked  by  Field  as  motb 
fugitive  still,  and  ia  very  ugly.  Hooker's  green  is  a  mixed  colour,  pul 
b  the  box  merely  to  save  you  loss  of  time  in  mixing  gamboge  and 
Prussian  blue.  No.  1.  is  the  best  tint  of  it.  Violet  carnrne  is  a  noble 
colour  for  laying  broken  shadows  with,  to  be  worked  }nto  afterwardd 
fit'a  other  colours. 

If  you  wish  to  take  up  colouring  seriously,  you  hud  bettor  get  Field'i 
''Cliromatography "  at  once;  only  do  not  attend  to  anything  it  says 
about  principles  or  harmorles  of  colour;  but  only  to  Us  statements  of 
omcUcal  serviceable ness  in  pigments,  and  of  their  operations  on  each 
•*ii«r  when  tuixed,  &c. 
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to  confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  these,  aud  to  get 
more  complicated  colours,  eitlier  by  putting  a  third  over  the 
first  blended  tint,  or  by  putting  the  third  into  its  interstices. 
Nothing  but  watchful  practice  will  teach  you  the  effects  that 
colors  have  on  each  other  when  thus  put  over,  or  beside,  each 
other. 

When  you  have  got  a  little  used  to  the  principal  combi- 
nations, place  yourself  at  a  window  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine  in  at,  commanding  some  simple  piece  of  landscape  ; 
outline  this  landscape  roughly  ;  then  take  a  piece  of  white 
cardboard,  cut  out  a  hole  in  it  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  ; 
and  supposing  R  is  the  room,  a  d  the  window,  and  you  arc 
sitting  at  a,  Fig.  29.,  hold  this  card- 
board a  little  outside  of  the  window, 
upright,  and  in  the  direction  b  d,  parallel 
a  Uttle  turned  to  the  side  of  the  window, 
or  so  as  to  catch  more  light,  as  at  a  d, 
never  turned  as  at  c  d,  or  the  paper 
will  be  dark.  Then  you  will  see  the 
landscape,  bit  by  bit,  through  the  circu- 
lar hole.  Match  the  colours  of  each  im- 
portant bit  as  nearly  as  you  can,  mixing  your  tints  with  white, 
beside  the  aperture.  When  matched,  put  a  touch  of  the  same 
tint  at  the  top  of  your  paper,  writing  under  it :  "  dark  tree 
colour,"  "hill  colour,"  "field  colour,"  as  the  cjvse  may  be. 
Then  wash  the  tint  away  from  beside  the  opening,  and  the 
cardboard  will  be  ready  to  match  another  piece  of  the  land- 
scape.'    When   you    have   got   the   colours  of  the   principal 


Fig.  29. 


*  A  more  methodical,  though,  under  general  circum-stances,  uselessly 
prolix  way,  is  to  cut  a  .square  liole,  some  half  an  inch  wide,  in  the  sheet 
of  cardbo«rd,  and  a  series  of  small  circular  holes  in  a  slip  of  cardboard 
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uiasses  thus  iudicated,  lay  on  a  piece  of  each  in  your  sketch 
ill  its  right  place,  and  then  proceed  to  complete  the  sketch 
in  harmony  with  them,  by  your  eye. 

In  the  course  of  your  early  experiments,  you  will  bo  much 
stiTick  by  two  things  :  the  first,  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of 
light  in  sky  and  in  sun-lighted  things ;  and  the  second,  that 
among  the  tints  which  you  can  imitate,  those  which  you 
thought  the  darkest  will  continually  turn  out  to  be  in  reality 
the  lightest.  Darkness  of  objects  is  estimated  by  us,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  much  more  by  knowledge  than  by  sight ; 
thus,  a  cedar  or  Scotch  fir,'  at  200  yards  off,  will  be  thought 
of  darker  green  than  an  elm  or  oak  near  us  ;  because  we 
know  by  experience  that  the  peculiar  colour  they  exhibit,  at 
that  distance,  is  the  sign  of  darkness  of  foliage.  But  when 
we  try  them  through  -the  cardboard,  the  near  oak  will  be  found, 
indeed,  rather  dark  green,  and  the  distant  cedar,  perhaps,  pale 
grey-purple.  The  quantity  of  purple  and  grey  in  Nature  is, 
by  the  way,  another  somewhat  surprising  subject  of  discovery. 

Well,  having  ascertained  thus  your  principal  tints,  you  may 
proceed  to  fill  up  your  sketch  ;  in  doing  which  observe  these 
following  particulars  : 

1.  Many  portions  of  your  subject  appeared  through  the 
aperture  in  the  paper  brighter  than  the  paper,  as  sky,  sun- 
lighted  grass,  &c.  Leave  these  portions,  for  the  present, 
white ;  and  proceed  with  the  parts  of  which  you  can  match 
thfi  tints. 

ta  Inch  wide.  Psm  the  slip  over  the  square  opening,  and  matoh  earh 
jolour  beside  one  of  the  circular  opcniiigfl.  You  will  iIuih  have  no  occb- 
•ion  to  wash  any  of  tlic  colours  nwiiy.  Hut  the  first  rough  method  it 
*:cnorally  all  you  want,  as  aftor  a  little  practice,  you  only  need  to  look 
at  tlie  hue  llirougli  the  opening  in  order  to  be  al)lc  to  transfer  it  to  youi 
drawing  at  onco. 
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2.  As  you  tried  your  subject  with  tlie  cardboard,  you  musl 
have  observed  how  many  changes  of  hue  took  phice  over  sinali 
spaces.  lu  filling  up  your  work,  try  to  educate  your  eye  If 
perceive  these  differences  of  hue  without  the  help  of  the  cara 
board,  and  lay  them  deliberately,  like  a  mosaic-worker,  as  sepa 
rate  colours,  preparing  each  carefully  on  your  palette,  and  lay 
mg  it  as  if  it  were  a  patch  of  coloured  cloth,  cut  out,  to  b« 
fitted  neatly  by  its  edge  to  the  next  patch  ;  so  that  the  fault  of 
your  work  may  be,  not  a  slurred  or  misty  look,  but  a  patched 
bed-cover  look,  as  if  it  had  all  been  cut  out  with  scissors.  For 
instance,  in  drawing  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  there  will  be 
probably  white  high  lights,  then  a  pale  rosy  grey  round  them 
on  the  light  side,  then  a  (probably  greenish)  deeper  grey  on  the 
dark  side,  varied  by  reflected  colours,  and  over  all,  rich  black 
strips  of  bark  and  brown  spots  of  moss.  Lay  first  the  rosy 
grey,  leaving  white  for  the  high  lights  and  for  the  spots  of  moss, 
and  not  touching  the  dark  side.  Then  lay  the  grey  for  the 
dark  side,  fittijig  it  well  up  to  the  rosy  grey  of  the  light,  leav- 
ing also  in  this  darker  grey  the  white  paper  in  the  places  for 
the  black  and  brown  moss  ;  then  prepare  the  moss  colours 
separately  for  each  spot,  and  lay  each  in  the  white  place  left  for 
it.  Not  one  grain  of  white,  except  that  purposely  left  for  the 
high  lights,  must  be  visible  when  the  work  is  done,  even 
through  a  magnifying-glass,  so  cunningly  must  you  fit  the 
edges  to  each  other.  Finally,  take  your  background  colours, 
and  put  them  on  each  side  of  the  tree-trunk,  fitting  them  care 
*ully  to  its  edge. 

Fine  work  you  would  make  of  this,  wouldn't  you,  if  you  had 
not  learned  to  draw  first,  and  could  not  now  draw  a  good  Jut- 
line  for  the  stem,  much  less  terminate  a  colour  mass  in  the  out 
line  you  wanted  ? 

Your  work  will  look  very  odd  for  some  time,  when  you  firel 
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begin  to  pain*,  iu  this  way,  and  before  you  can  modify  it,  as  1 
^liall  teil  you  presently  how  ;  bnt  never  mind  ;  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  that  you  should  practise  this  sepa 
rate  laying  on  of  the  hues,  for  all  good  colouring  finallj 
depends  on  it  It  is,  indeed,  often  necessary,  and  somctimeB 
desirable,  to  lay  one  colour  and  form  boldly  over  another  ;  thui, 
in  laying  leaves  on  blue  sky,  it  is  impossible  always  in  large  pic- 
tures, or  when  pressed  for  time,  to  fill  iu  the  blue  through  the 
mterstices  of  the  leaves;  and  the  great  Venetians  constantly  lay 
their  blue  ground  first,  and  then,  having  let  it  dry,  strike  the 
golden  brown  over  it  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  under 
blue  to  shine  through  the  gold,  and  subdue  it  to  the  olive 
green  they  want.  But  in  the  most  precious  and  perfect  work 
each  leaf  is  inlaid,  and  the  blue  worked  round  it;  and,  wliether 
you  use  one  or  other  mode  of  getting  your  result,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  be  absolute  and  decisive  in  your  laying  the  colour 
Either  your  ground  must  be  laid  firmly  first,  and  then  your 
upper  colour  struck  upon  it  in  perfect  form,  for  ever,  thencefor- 
ward, unalterable;  or  else  the  two  colours  must  be  individually 
put  in  their  places,  and  led  up  to  each  other  till  they  meet  at 
iheir  appointed  border,  equally,  thenceforward,  unchangeable. 
Either  process,  you  see,  involves  absolute  decision.  If  you  once 
begin  to  slur,  or  change,  or  sketch,  or  try  this  way  and  that 
with  your  colour,  it  is  all  over  with  it  and  with  you.  You  will 
ccntinually  see  bad  copyists  trying  to  imitate  the  Venetians,  by 
daubing  their  colours  about,  and  retouching,  and  finishing,  and 
•oftening  :  when  every  touch  and  every  ailded  Inic  only  lead 
them  farther  into  chaoi.  There  is  a  dog  between  two  children 
iu  a  Veronese  in  the  Louvre,  which  g  ves  the  copyist  much 
employment.  He  has  a  dark  ground  behind  him,  which  Vero- 
nese has  painted  first,  and  then  when  it  was  dry,  or  m^arly  so 
•truck  the  locks  of  the  dogs  white  hair  over  it  with  some  half 
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do/ea  cufliug  sweeps  of  his  brush,  right  at  oucc,  aud  forever 
Had  one  line  or  hair  of  tliem  gone  wrong,  it  would  have  beet 
wrong  forever  ;  no  retouching  could  have  mended  it.  Tlie 
poor  copyists  daub  in  first  some  background,  and  then  some 
dog's  bair ;  then  retouch  the  background,  then  the  hair 
work  for  hours  at  it,  expecting  it  always  to  come  right 
to-morow — "  when  it  is  finished."  They  may  work  for  cea 
turies  at  it,  and  they  will  never  do  it.  If  they  can  do  it 
with  Veronese's  allowance  of  work,  half  a  dozen  sweeps  of  the 
baud  over  the  dark  background,  well ;  if  not,  they  may  ask 
the  dog  himself  whether  it  will  ever  come  right,  and  get  true 
answer  from  him — on  Lauuce's  conditions  :  "  If  he  say  '  ay,' 
it  will  ;  if  he  say  '  no,'  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail  and  say 
nothing,  it  will." 

3.  Whenever  you  lay  on  a  mass  of  colour,  he  sure  that  how- 
ever large  it  may  be,  or  however  small,  it  shall  be  gradated. 
No  colour  exists  in  Nature  under  ordinary  circumstances  with- 
out gradation.  If  you  do  not  see  this,  it  is  the  fault  of  your 
inexperience  :  you  wiU  see  it  in  due  time,  if  you  practise 
enough.  But  in  general  you  may  see  it  at  once.  In  the  birch 
trunk,  for  instance,  the  rosy  grey  must  be  gradated  by  the 
roundness  of  the  stem  till  it  meets  the  shaded  side  ;  similarly 
tlie  shaded  side  is  gradated  by  reflected  light.  Accordingly, 
whether  by  adding  water,  or  white  paint,  or  by  unequal  force 
of  touch  (this  you  will  do  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  texture 
you  wisli  to  produce),  you  must,  in  every  tint  you  lay  on,  make 
it  a  little  paler  at  one  part  than  another,  and  get  an  even  gra 
d  itiun  between  the  two  depths.  This  is  very  like  laying  down 
a  formal  law  or  recipe  for  you  :  but  you  will  find  it  is  merely 
the  assertion  of  a  natnral  fact.  It  is  nut  indeed  physically 
impossible  to  meet  witli  an  uugradalcd  piece  of  colour,  but  it  h 
BO  supremely  improliahlc,  that   you  had  better  get  into   the 
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habit  of  asking  yourself  invariably,  when  jou  are  going  tc 
copy  a  tint, — njt  "Is  tliat  gradated  ?"  but  "Which  way  is  it 
gradated  ?"  and  at  least  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
instances,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  decisively  after  a  carefoi 
glance,  though  the  gradation  may  have  been  so  subtle  that  yoa 
did  not  see  it  at  first.  And  it  does  not  matter  how  small  the 
touch  of  colcir  may  be,  though  not  larger  than  the  smallest 
pui's  head,  \i  one  part  of  it  is  not  darker  than  the  rest,  it  is  a 
bad  touch  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  because  the  natural  fact  is  so, 
that  your  colour  should  be  gradated  ;  the  prcciousness  and 
pleasantness  of  the  colour  itself  depends  more  on  this  than  on 
any  other  of  its  qualities,  for  gradation  is  to  colours  just  what 
curvature  is  to  lines,  both  being  felt  to  be  beautiful  by  the 
pure  instinct  of  every  human  mind,  and  both,  considered  as 
types,  expressiifg  the  law  of  gradual  change  and  progress  in  the 
human  soul  itself.  What  the  difference  is  in  mere  beauty 
between  a  gradated  and  ungradated  colour,  may  be  seen  easily 
by  laying  an  even  tint  of  rose-colour  on  paper,  and  putting  a 
rose  leaf  beside  it.  The  victorious  beauty  of  the  rose  as  com- 
pared with  other  flowers,  depends  wholly  ou  the  delicacy  and 
quantity  of  its  colour  gradations,  all  other  flowers  being  either 
less  rich  in  gradation,  not  having  so  many  folds  of  leaf ;  or  less 
tender,  being  patched  and  veined  instead  of  flushed. 

4.  But  observe,  it  is  not  enough  in  general  that  colour  should 
l)e  gradated  by  being  made  merely  paler  or  darker  at  one  place 
than  another.  Generally  colour  changes  as  it  diminishes,  and  u 
not  merely  darker  at  one  spot,  but  also  purer  at  one  spot  thas 
anywhere  else.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  the  dark« 
est  spot  should  be  the  purest ;  still  less  so  that  the  lightest 
shoald  be  the  purest.  Very  often  the  two  gradations  more  or 
less  cross  each  other,  one  passing  in  one  direction  from  paleu(  sa 
10  darkness,  another  in  aoothor  direction  from  purity  to  dull 
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ness,  but  there  will  almost  always  be  both  of  them,  howevei 
leconciled  ;  and  you  must  never  be  satisfied  with  a  piece  of 
colour  until  you  have  got  both  :  that  is  to  say,  every  piece  of 
blue  that  you  lay  on  must  be  quite  blue  only  at  some  given 
spot,  nor  that  a  large  spot ;  and  must  be  gradated  from  that 
into  less  pure  blue — greyish  blue,  or  greenish  blue,  or  purplish 
blue,  over  all  the  rest  of  the  space  it  occupies.  And  this  yoo 
must  do  in  one  of  three  ways  :  either,  while  the  colour  is  wet, 
mix  with  it  the  colour  which  is  to  subdue  it,  adding  gradually 
a  little  more  and  a  little  more  ;  or  else,  when  the  colour  is 
quite  dry,  strike  a  gradated  touch  of  another  colour  over  it, 
leaving  only  a  point  of  the  first  tint  visible  ;  or  else,  lay  tne 
subduing  tints  on  in  small  touches,  as  in  the  exercise  of  tinting 
the  chess-board.  Of  each  of  these  methods  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  separately  :  but  that  is  distinct  from  the  subject  of 
gradation,  which  I  must  not  quit  without  once  more  pressing 
upon  yon  the  preeminent  necessity  of  introducing  it  every- 
where. I  have  profound  dislike  of  anything  like  habit  of  hand, 
and  yet,  in.  this  one  instance,  I  feel  almost  tempted  to  encour 
age  you  to  get  into  a  habit  of  never  touching  paper  with  colour, 
without  securing  a  gradation.  You  will  not,  in  Turner's  largest 
oil  pictures,  perhaps  six  or  seven  feet  long  by  four  or  five  high, 
find  one  spot  of  colour  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat  ungradated: 
and  you  will  find  in  practice,  that  brilliancy  of  hue,  and  vigour 
of  light,  and  even  the  aspect  of  transparency  in  shade,  are 
essentially  dependent  on  this  character  alone  ;  hardness,  cold- 
ness, and  opacity  resulting  far  more  from  equality  of  colour  than 
from  nature  of  colour.  Give  me  some  mud  off  a  city  crossing, 
some  ochre  out  of  a  gravel  pit,  a  little  whitening,  and  some 
coal-dust,  and  I  will  paint  you  a  luminous  picture,  if  you  give 
me  time  to  gradat(^  my  mud,  and  subdue  my  dust :  but  though 
you  had  the  red  of  the  -uby,  the  blue  of  the  gentian,  snow  foi 

7* 
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the  lighl,  and  amber  for  the  gold,  you' cannot  paint  a  luminous 
picture,  if  you  ke?p  the  masses  of  those  colours  unbroken  is 
purity,  and  unvarying  in  depth. 

5.  Next  note  the  three  processes  by  wliich  gradation  ard 
other  characters  are  to  be  obtained  : 

A.  Mixing  while  the  colour  is  wet. 

You  may  be  confused  by  my  first  telling  you  to  lay  on  tht 
hues  in  sej)arate  patches,  and  then  telling  you  to  mix  hues  to- 
gether as  you  lay  them  on  :  but  the  separate  masses  are  to  be 
laid,  when  colours  distinctly  oppose  each  other  at  a  given  limit; 
the  hues  to  be  mixed,  when  they  palpitate  one  through  the 
o'her,  or  fade  one  inti)  the  other.  It  is  better  to  err  a  little  on 
the  distinct  side.  Thus  I  told  you  to  paint  the  dark  and  light 
sides  of  the  birch  trunk  separately,  though,  in  reality,  the  twc 
tints  change,  as  the  trunk  turns  away  from  the  light,  gradually 
one  into  the  other  ;  and,  after  being  laid  separately  on,  will 
need  some  farther  touching  to  harmonize  them  :  but  they  do 
so  in  a  very  narrow  space,  marked  distinctly  all  the  way  up  the 
trunk  ;  and  it  is  easier  and  safer,  therefore,  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate at  first.  Whereas  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  beauty 
of  two  colours  will  depend  on  the  one  being  coutinued  well 
through  the  other,  and  playing  in  the  midst  of  it :  blue  and 
green  often  do  so  in  water  :  blue  and  grey,  or  purple  and  scar- 
let, in  sky  ;  in  hundreds  of  such  instances  the  most  beautiful 
and  truthful  results  may  be  obtained  by  laying  one  colour  into 
the  other  while  wot  ;  judging  wisely  liow  far  it  will  spread,  or 
blending  it  with  the  brush  in  somewhat  thicker  consistence  of 
wet  body-colour  ;  only  observe,  never  mix  in  this  way  two  mix- 
fura  ;  let  the  colour  you  lay  into  the  other  bo  always  a  simple, 
not  a  compound  tint. 

B.  Laying  one  cohnir  over  another. 

If  you  lay  on  a  solid  touch  of  vermilion,  and,  after  it  is  C|uit( 
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dry,  strike  a  little  very  wet  carmine  quickly  over  it,  you  wil, 
obtain  a  much  more  brilliant  red  than  by  mixing  tht  carminfl 
and  vermilion.  Similarly,  if  you  1  y  a  dark  colour  first,  and 
strike  a  little  blue  or  white  body-colour  lightly  over  it,  yon  vnW 
get  a  more  beautiful  grey  than  by  mixing  the  colour  and  th« 
bine  or  white.  In  very  perfect  painting,  artifices  of  this  kind 
are  continually  used  ;  but  I  would  not  have  yon  trust  much  to 
them  :  they  are  apt  to  make  you  think  too  much  of  quality  of 
colour.  I  should  like  you  to  depend  on  little  more  than  the  dead 
colours,  simply  laid  on,  only  observe  always  this,  that  the  Uu 
colour  you  do  the  work  with,  the  better  it  will  always  be  :'  so  that 
if  you  have  laid  a  red  colour,  and  you  want  a  purple  one  above, 
do  not  mix  the  purple  on  your  palette  and  lay  it  on  so  thick  as  to 
overpower  the  red,  but  take  a  little  thin  blue  from  your  palette, 
and  lay  it  lightly  over  the  red,  so  as  to  let  the  red  be  seen 
through,  and  thus  produce  the  required  purple  ;  and  if  you 
want  a  green  hue  over  a  blue  one,  do  not  lay  a  quantity  of 
green  on  the  blue,  but  a  little  yellow,  and  so  on,  always  bring- 
ing the  under  colour  into  service  as  far  as  you  possibly  can. 
If,  however,  the  colour  beneath  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  one 
you  have  to  lay  on,  as,  suppose,  if  green  is  to  be  laid  over  scar- 
let, you  must  either  remove  the  required  parts  of  the  under 
colour  daintily  first  with  your  knife,  or  with  water  ;  or  else,  lay 
solid  white  over  it  massively,  and  leave  that  to  dry,  and  then 
glaze  the  white  with  the  upper  colour.  This  is  better,  in  gene- 
'•al,  than  laying  the  upper  colour  itself  so  thick  as  to  conquer 

*  If  colours  were  twenty  times  as  costly  as  they  are,  we  should  hare 
jiany  more  good  painters.  If  I  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I 
would  lay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  cake  on  all  colours  except  black, 
Prussian  blue,  Vandyke  brown,  and  Chinese  white,  which  I  would  leave 
for  students.  I  don't  say  this  jestingly ;  I  believe  such  a  tax  would  d« 
popre  to  advance  real  art  than  a  great  many  schools  of  desigq. 
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the  grouud,  whit;h,  in  fact,  if  it  he  a  transi)arent  colour,  yM 
cannot  do.    Thus,  if  you  have  to  strike  warm  boughs  and 
leaves  of  trees  over  blue  sky,  and  they  are  too  intricate  tc 
have   their  places   left   for   them    in   laying   the   blue,   it   if 
etter  to  lay  them  first  in  solid  white,  and  then  glaze  with 
ienna  and  ochre,  than  to  mix  the  sienna  and  white  ;  though, 
of  course,  the  process  is  longer  and  more  troublesome.     Never- 
theless, if  the  forms  of  touches  required  are  very  delicate,  the 
after  glazing  is  impossible.     You  must  then   mix  the  warm 
colour  thick  at  once,  and  so  use  it :  and  this  is  often  necessarj 
for  ielicate  grasses,  and  such  other  fine  threads  of  light  in  fore 
ground  work. 
C  Breaking  one  colour  in  small  points  through  or  over  another 
This  is  the  most  important  of  all  processes  in  good  modern' 
oil  and  water-colour  painting,  but  you  need  not  hope  to  attain 
very  great  skill  in  it.     To  do  it  well  is  very  laborious,  and 
requires  such  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand  as  can  only  be  acquired 
by  unceasing  practice.     But  you  will  find  advantage  in  noting 
the  following  points  : 

(a.)  In  distant  effects  of  rich  subject,  wood,  or  rippled  water, 
or  broken  clouds,  much  may  be  done  by  touches  or  crumbling 
dashes  of  rather  dry  colour,  with  other  colours  afterwards  put 
cunningly  into  the  interstices.  The  more  you  practise  this,  when 
the  subject  evidently  calls  for  it,  the  more  your  eye  will  enjoy  the 
higher  qualities  of  colour.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  the  carrying 
cut  of  the  principle  of  separate  colours  to  the  utmost  possibk 
refinement ;  using  atoms  of  colour  in  juxtajjosition,  instead  of 
largo  spaces.    And  note,  in  filling  up  minute  interstices  of  this 

'  I  Mj  modem,  because  TitianV  qniet  way  of  blending  coloura,  whiob 
I*  tbc  perfectly  right  oao,  ia  not  understood  now  by  any  artist.  The  bos' 
POloar  we  reach  is  got  I  r  stippling;  but  this  is  not  quito  right 
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kind,  that  if  you  waut  tlie  colour  you  fill  theiu  ritli  to  shoii 
brightly,  it  is  better  to  put  a  rather  positive  point  of  it,  with  a 
little  white  left  beside  or  round  it  in  the  interstice,  than  to  put 
a  pale  tint  of  the  colour  over  the  whole  interstice  Yellow  or 
orange  will  hardly  show,  if  pale,  in  small  spaces  ;  bui  thej 
show  i;  I'ightly  in  firm  touches,  however  small,  with  white  beside 
them. 

{b.)  If  a  colour  is  to  be  darkened  by  superimposed  portions 
of  another,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  better  to  lay  the  uppermoui 
colour  in  rather  vigorous  small  touches,  like  finely  chopped 
straw,  over  the  under  one,  than  to  lay  it  on  as  a  tint,  for  t  ko 
reasons  :  the  first,  that  the  play  of  the  two  colours  togeth- 1  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  the  second,  that  much  expression  of  lonn 
may  be  got  by  wise  administration  of  the  upper  dark  touches. 
In  distant  mountains  they  may  be  made  pines  of,  or  l^roken 
crags,  or  villages,  or  stones,  or  whatever  you  choose  ;  in  clouds 
they  may  indicate  the  direction  of  the  rain,  the  roll  and  authue 
of  the  cloud  masses  ;  and  in  water,  the  minor  waves.  All 
noble  efifects  of  dark  atmosphere  are  got  in  good  water-coloar 
drawing  by  these  two  expedients,  interlacing  the  colours,  or 
retouching  the  lower  one  with  fine  darker  drawing  in  an  upper. 
Sponging  and  washing  for  dark  atmospheric  eflfect  is  barbarous, 
and  mere  tyro's  work,  though  it  is  often  useful  for  passages  of 
delicate  atmospheric  light. 

(c)  When  you  have  time,  practise  the  production  of  mixeJ 
tints  by  interlaced  touches  of  the  pure  colours  out  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  use  the  process  at  the  parts  of  your 
sketches  where  you  wish  tti  get  rich  and  luscious  efifects. 
Study  the  works  of  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour 
Society,  in  this  respect,  continually,  and  make  frequent  memo- 
randa of  the  variegations  in  flowers  ;  not  painting  the  flower 
completely,  but  laying  the  ground  colour  of  one  petal,  and 
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painting  the  spots  on  it  with  studious  precision  :  a  series  of 
single  petals  of  lilies,  geraniums,  tulips,  &c.,  numbered  will 
proper  reference  to  their  position  in  the  flower,  will  be  interest 
ng  to  you  on  many  grounds  besides  those  of  art.  Be  careful 
to  get  the  gradated  distribution  of  the  spots  well  followed  in 
the  calceolarias,  foxgloves,  and  the  like  ;  and  work  out  the  odd, 
indefinite  hues  of  the  spots  themselves  with  minute  grains  of 
pure  interlaced  colour,  otherwise  you  will  never  get  their  I'ich- 
ness  or  bloom.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find,  as  you  do  this, 
first,  the  universality  of  the  law  of  gradation  we  have  so  much 
insisted  upon  ;  secondly,  that  Nature  is  just  as  economical  of 
her  fine  colours  as  I  have  told  you  to  be  of  yours.  You  would 
think,  by  the  way  she  paints,  that  her  colours  cost  her  some- 
thing enormous  :  she  will  only  give  you  a  single  pure  touch,  just 
where  the  petal  turns  into  light ;  but  down  in  the  bell  all  is 
subdued,  and  under  the  petal  all  is  subdued,  even  in  the  show- 
icst  flower.  What  you  thought  was  bright  blue  is,  when  you 
look  close,  only  dusty  grey,  or  green,  or  purple,  or  every  colour 
in  the  world  at  once,  only  a  single  gleam  or  streak  of  pure  blue 
iu  the  centre  of  it.  And  so  with  all  her  colours.  Sometimes  I 
bare  really  thought  her  miserliness  intolerable  :  iu  a  geutiau, 
for  instance,  the  way  she  economises  her  ultramarine  down  in 
the  bell  is  a  little  too  bad. 

Next,  respecting  general  tone.  I  said,  just  now,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  students,  my  tax  should  not  be  laid  on  black  or  on 
white  pigments  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  be  a  colourist,  you  must 
l»y  a  tax  on  them  yourself  when  you  begin  to  ufie  true  colour  ; 
that  is  to  say,  you  must  use  them  little,  and  make  of  theiu 
much.  There  is  no  better  test  of  your  colour  tones  being  good, 
than  your  having  made  the  white  in  your  pictare  predous,  and 
the  black  conspicuous. 

I  Mj,  first,  the  white  precious.    I  do  not  mean  merely  glit 
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teriu^  or  brilliant  ;  it  is  easy  to  scratch  white  sea-gulls  out  of 
black  clouds,  aiid  dot  clumsy  foliage  with  chalky  dew  ;  but, 
wheu  white  is  well  managed,  it  ought  to  be  strangely  delicioua 
— tender  as  well  as  bright — like  inlaid  mother  of  pearl,  oi 
white  roses  washed  in  milk.  The  eye  ought  to  seek  it  for  rest, 
brilliant  though  it  may  be  ;  and  to  feel  it  as  a  space  of  strauge 
heavenly  paleness  in  the  midst  of  the  flushing  of  the  coloart 
This  effect  you  can  only  reach  by  general  depth  of  middle  tint, 
by  absolutely  refusing  to  allow  any  white  to  exist  except  where 
you  need  it,  and  by  keeping  the  white  itself  subdued  by  grey 
except  at  a  few  points  of  chief  lustre. 

Secondly,  you  must  make  the  black  conspicuous.  Howevei 
small  a  point  of  black  may  be,  it  ought  to  catch  the  eye,  other- 
wise your  work  is  too  heavy  in  the  shadow.  All  the  ordinary 
shadows  should  be  of  some  colottr — never  black,  nor  approach- 
ing black,  they  should  be  evidently  and  always  of  a  luminous 
nature,  and  the  black  should  look  strange  among  them  ;  never 
occurring  except  in  a  black  object,  or  iu  small  points  indica 
tive  of  intense  shade  in  the  very  centre  of  masses  of  shadow. 
Shadows  of  absolutely  negative  grey,  however,  may  be  beauti- 
fully used  with  white,  or  with  gold  ;  but  still  though  the  black 
thus,  in  subdued  strength,  becomes  spacious,  it  should  always 
be  conspicuous  ;  the  spectator  should  notice  this  grey  neutral- 
ity with  some  wonder,  and  enjoy,  all  the  more  intensely  on  ac- 
count of  it,  the  gold  colour  and  the  white  which  it  relieves 
Of  all  the  great  colourists  Velasquez  is  the  greatest  master  of 
th«  black  chords.  His  black  is  more  precious  than  most  other 
people's  crimson. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  white  and  black  whicu  you  must 
make  valuable  ;  you  must  give  rare  worth  to  every  colour  yoo 
use  ;  but  the  white  and  black  ought  to  separate  themselvei 
quaintly  from  the  rest,  while  the  other  colours  should  be  con 
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tinually  passing  one  into  the  other,  being  all  evidently  compa- 
nions in  the  same  gay  world  ;  while  the  white,  black,  and 
neutral  grey  should  stand  monkishly  aloof  in  the  midst  of  them 
You  may  melt  your  crimson  into  purple,  your  purple  int )  blue, 
and  your  blue  into  green,  but  you  must  not  melt  any  of  then 
into  black.  You  should,  however,  try,  as  I  said,  to  e:ive  pre 
d^usjiess  to  all  your  colours  ;  and  this  especially  by  never  using 
a  grain  more  than  will  just  do  the  work,  and  giving  each  hue  the 
highest  value  by  opposition.  All  fine  colouring,  like  fine  draw 
ing,  is  delicate  ;  and  so  delicate  that  if,  at  last,  you  see  the  colour 
you  are  putting  on,  you  are  putting  on  too  much.  You  ought 
to  feel  a  change  wrought  in  the  general  tone,  by  to'^^ches  of 
colour  which  individually  are  too  pale  to  be  seen  ;  and  if  there  is 
one  atom  of  any  colour  in  the  whole  picture  wl^ch  is  unneces- 
sary to  it,  that  atom  hurts  it. 

Notice  also,  that  nearly  all  good  compound  colours  are  odd 
colours.  You  shall  look  at  a  hue  in  a  good  painter's  work  ten 
minates  before  you  know  what  to  call  it.  You  thougnt  it  was 
brown,  presently  you  feel  that  it  is  red  ;  next  that  there  is, 
somehow,  yellow  in  it ;  presently  afterwards  that  there  is  blue 
in  it.  If  you  try  to  copy  it  you  will  always  find  your  colour 
too  warm  or  too  cold — no  colour  in  the  box  will  seem  to  have 
uny  aflfinity  with  it ;  and  yet  it  will  be  as  pure  as  if  it  ■  <fere  laid 
at  a  single  touch  with  a  single  colour. 

As  to  the  choice  and  harmony  of  colours  in  general,  if  you 
cannot  choose  and  harmonize  them  by  instinct,  you  will  never 
fio  it  at  all.  If  you  need  examples  of  utterly  harsh  and  horri- 
ble colour,  you  may  find  plenty  given  in  treatises  upon  colour 
iug,  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  harmony  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
colour  ))eautifuliy,  colour  as  best  pleases  yourself  at  quiet  times, 
hoi  wj  as  to  catch  the  eye,  nor  to  look  as  if  it  were  clever  oi 
difficull  l<    colour  in  that  way,  but  so  tliat  the  colour  may  b( 
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pleasant  to  you  wbeu  you  are  happy,  or  thoughtful  Loot 
raueh-  at  the  morning  and  eveuing  sky,  and  much  at  siniplfl 
flowers — (log-roses,  wood  hyacinths,  yiolets,  poppies,  thistles, 
heather,  and  such  like — as  Nature  arranges  them  in  the  wood* 
ftnd  fields.  If  ever  any  scientific  person  tells  you  that  twc 
colours  are  "  discordant,"  make  a  note  of  the  two  colours, 
and  put  them  together  whenever  you  can.  I  have  actually 
heard  people  say  that  blue  and  green  were  discordant ;  the  twc 
colours  which  Nature  seems  to  intend  never  to  be  separated, 
and  never  to  be  felt,  either  of  thera,  in  its  full  beauty  without 
the  other  ! — a  peacock's  neck,  or  a  blue  sky  through  green 
leaves,  or  a  blue  wave  with  green  lights  though  it,  being  prt> 
cisely  the  loveliest  things,  next  to  clouds  at  sunrise,  in  this 
coloured  world  of  ours.  If  you  have  a  good  eye  for  colours, 
you  will  scon  find  out  how  constantly  Nature  puts  purple  and 
green  together,  purple  and  scarlet,  green  and  blue,  yellow  and 
neutral  grey,  and  the  like  ;  and  how  she  strikes  these  colour- 
concords  for  general  tones,  and  then  works  into  them  with  in- 
numerable subordinate  ones  ;  and  you  will  gradually  come  tc 
like  what  she  does,  and  find  out  new  and  beautiful  chords  of 
colour  in  her  work  every  day.  If  you  enjoy  thera,  depend  upon 
it  you  will  paint  them  to  a  certain  point  right  :  or,  at  least,  if 
you  do  not  enjoy  them,  you  are  certain  to  paint  them  wronsr. 
If  colour  does  not  give  you  intense  pleasure,  let  i':  alone  ;  de- 
pend upon  it,  you  are  only  tormenting  the  eyes  and  senses  of 
people  who  feel  colour,  whenever  you  touch  it  ;  and  that  ia 
«nkind  and  improper.  You  will  find,  also,  your  power  of 
roioiirlng  depend  much  on  your  state  of  health  and  right  ba- 
lance of  mind  ;  when  you  are  fatigued  or  ill  you  will  not  see 
colours  well,  and  when  you  are  ill-tempered  you  will  not  choose 
them  well  :  thus,  though  not  infallibly  a  tett  of  character  in  in- 
^viduals,  colour  power  i;?  a  great   si^^n  of  mental  health  ip 
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nations;  whet  they  are  iu  a  state  of  intellectual  declitc,  tl.eir  col- 
ouring always  gets  dull.'  You  must  also  take  great  care  not  to  b€ 
misled  by  affected  talk  about  colour  from  people  who  have  nol 
the  gift  of  it :  numbers  are  eager  and  voluble  about  it  whc 
probably  never  in  all  their  lives  received  one  genuine  colour 
lensation.  The  modern  religionists  of  the  school  of  Overbeck 
are  just  like  people  who  eat  slate-pencil  and  chalk,  and  assure 
everybody  that  they  are  nicer  and  purer  than  strawberries  and 
plums. 

Take  care  also  never  to  be  misled  into  any  idea  that  colour 
can  help  or  display  form;  colour'  always  disguises  form,  and 
is  meant  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  favourite  dogma  among  modern  writers  on  colour  that 
"  warm  colours  "  (reds  and  yellows)  "  approach  "  or  express 
nearness,  and  "  cold  colours  "  (blue  and  grey)  "  retire  "  or  ex- 

'  The  worst  general  character  that  colour  can  possibly  have  is  a  pre 
Talent  tendency  to  a  dirty  yellowish  green,  like  that  of  a  decaying  heap 
of  vegetables  ;  this  colour  is  accurately  indicative  of  decline  or  paralysis 
in  missal-painting. 

*  That  is  to  say,  local  colour  inherent  in  the  object.  The  gradations 
of  colour  in  the  various  shadows  belonging  to  various  lights  exhibit  forna, 
and  therefore  no  one  but  a  colourist  can  ever  draw  form»  perfectly  (sec 
Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iii.  at  the  end) ;  but  all  notions  of  ex- 
plaining form  by  superimposed  colour,  as  in  architectural  mouldings,  are 
absurd.  Colour  adorns  form,  but  does  not  interpret  it.  An  apple  is 
prettier,  because  it  is  striped,  but  it  docs  not  looit  a  bit  rounder;  and  a 
cheek  is  prettier  because  it  is  flushed,  but  you  would  see  the  form  of  the 
;heck  bone  better  if  it  were  not.  Colour  may,  indeed,  detach  one  shape 
f^om  another,  as  in  groimding  a  bas-relief,  hut  it  always  diminishes  the 
appearance  of  projection,  and  whether  you  put  blue,  purple,  red,  yellow, 
or  gre<in,  for  your  ground,  the  bas-relief  will  be  JuMt  as  clearly  or  just  ai 
imperfectly  relieved,  as  long  as  the  colours  arc  of  equal  depth.  The  blue 
frouod  wiU  not  retire  the  hundivdtb  part  of  an  inch  more  tb40  the  r«f 
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press  distance.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  ihat  no 
expression  of  disiauce  iu  the  wjrld  is  so  great  as  that  of  the 
gold  and  orange  in  twilight  sky.  Colours,  as  such,  are  abso 
LUTELY  inexpressive  respecting  distance.  It  is  their  quolitji 
(as  depth,  delicacy,  &c.)  which  expresses  distance,  not  thci. 
tint.  A  blue  bandbox  set  on  the  same  shelf  with  a  yellow  one 
will  not  look  an  inch  farther  oflF,  but  a  red  or  orange  cloud,  ir 
the  upper  sky,  will  always  appear  to  be  beyond  a  blue  clone 
close  to  us,  as  it  is  in  reality.  It  is  quite  true  that  iu  certain 
objects,  blue  is  a  sign  of  distance  ;  but  that  is  not  becauso 
blue  is  a  retiring  colour,  but  because  the  inist  ir.  the  air  is  blue, 
and  therefore  any  warm  colour  which  has  cot  strength  of  light 
enough  to  pierce  tlie  mist  is  lost  or  subdued  in  its  blue  :  but 
blue  is  no  more,  on  this  account,  u  "  retiring  colour,"  than 
brown  is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  stones  are  seen 
through  brown  water,  the  deeper  they  lie  the  browner  they 
look;  or  than  yellow  is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  objects 
are  seen  through  a  London  fog,  the  farther  ofif  they  are  the 
yellower  they  look.  Neither  blue,  nor  yellow,  nor  red,  can 
have,  as  such,  the  smallest  power  of  expressing  either  nearness 
or  distance  :  they  express  them  only  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  render  them  at  the  moment,  or  in  that  place, 
signs  of  nearness  or  distance.  Thus,  vivid  orange  in  an  orange 
is  a  sign  of  nearness,  for  if  you  put  the  orange  a  great  way  off, 
its  colour  will  not  look  so  bright  ;  but  vivid  orange  in  sky  is  a 
sign  of  distance,  because  you  cannot  get  the  colour  of  orange 
in  a  cloud  near  you.  So  purple  in  a  violet  or  a  hyacinth  is  a 
sign  of  nearness,  because  the  closer  you  look  at  them  the  more 
purple  you  see.  But  purple  iu  a  mountain  is  a  sign  of  distance, 
because  a  mountain  close  to  you  is  not  purple,  but  green  oi 
grey.  It  muy,  indeed,  be  generally  assumed  that  a  tender  oi 
Dale  colour  will  more    »r  less  express  distarce,  and  a  powerful 
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or  dark  coiour  nearness ;  but  even  this  is  not  always  so 
Heathery  hills  will  usually  give  a  pale  and  tender  puipl-j  near 
and  an  intense  and  dark  purple  far  Away  ;  the  rose  coiour  ':>f 
sunset  on  snow  is  pale  on  the  snow  r  t  your  feet,  deep  and  '"ul". 
on  the  snow  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  green  of  a  Swiss  lake  h- 
pale  in  the  clear  waves  on  the  beach,  but  intense  as  an  emeralc 
in  the  sunstreak,  six  miles  from  shore.  And  in  any  case,  when 
the  foreground  is  in  strong  light,  with  much  water  about  it,  or 
white  surface,  casting  intense  reflections,  all  its  colours  may  be 
perfectly  delicate,  pale,  and  faint ;  while  the  distance,  when  it 
is  in  shadow,  may  relieve  the  whole  foreground  with  intense 
darks  of  purple,  blue  green,  or  ultramarine  blue.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  quite  hopeless  and  absurd  to  expect  any  help 
from  laws  of  "  aferial  perspective."  Look  for  the  natural  effects, 
and  set  them  down  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  as  faithfully,  and 
never  alter  a  colour  because  it  wo'n't  look  in  its  right  place. 
Put  the  colour  strong,  if  it  be  strong,  though  far  off  ;  faint,  if 
it  be  faint,  though  close  to  you.  Why  should  you  suppose  that 
Nature  always  means  you  to  know  exactly  how  far  one  thing  ia 
from  another  ?  She  certainly  intends  you  always  to  e^joy  her 
colouring,  but  she  does  not  wish  you  always  to  measure  her 
Kpacc.  You  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  every  time  you  painted 
the  sun  setting,  if  you  had  to  express  his  95,000,000  miles  of 
dintance  in  "  atrial  perspective." 

There  is,  however,  I  think,  one  law  about  distance,  which 
has  some  claims  to  be  considered  a  constant  one  :  namely,  that 
dullness  and  heaviness  of  colour  are  more  or  less  indic.itive  of 
ucarncKS.  All  distant  colour  is  pure  colour  :  it  may  not  bt 
bright,  bat  it  Is  clear  and  lovely,  not  opaque  nor  soiled ,  for  the 
ftir  and  light  coming  between  us  and  any  earthy  or  iriif>crfe(!t 
colour,  purify  or  harmoni.se  it;  hence  a  bad  colouri.st  is  peculiarly 
incapable  of  cxpressi  i'^^  distance      I  do  not  of  course  mcao 
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ihat  yoa  are  to  use  bad  colours  iu  your  foreground  by  way  oi 
makinj,  it  come  forward  ;  but  only  that  a  failure  in  coVor 
tliere,  will  not  put  it  out  of  its  place  ;  while  a  failure  in  coloui 
In  the  distance  will  at  once  do  away  with  its  remoteness :  your 
lull-cc.oured  foreground  will  still  be  a  foreground,  though 
ill-painted  ;  but  your  ill-painted  distance  will  not  be  merely  • 
dull  distance, — it  will  be.  no  distance  at  all. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  advise  you,  namely,  never  t<i 
colour  petulantly  or  hurriedly.  You  will  not,  indeed,  be  able, 
if  you  attend  properly  to  your  colouring,  to  get  anything  like 
the  quantity  of  form  you  could  in  a  chiaroscuro  sketch  ;  never- 
theless, if  you  do  not  dash  or  rush  at  your  work,  nor  do  it  laz- 
ily, you  may  always  get  enough  form  to  be  satisfactory.  An 
extra  quarter  of  an  hour,  distributed  in  quietness  over  the 
course  of  the  whole  study,  may  just  make  the  diference  between 
a  quite  Intelligible  drawing,  and  a  slovenly  and  obscure  one.  If 
you  determine  well  beforehand  what  outline  each  piece  of 
colour  is  to  have  ;  and,  when  it  is  on  the  paper,  guide  it  with 
or.t  nervousness,  as  far  as  you  can,  into  the  form  required  ;  and 
then,  after  it  is  dry,  consider  thoroughly  what  touches  are  needed 
to  coDf-plete  it,  before  laying  one  of  them  on  ;  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  masterly  the  work  will  soon  look,  as  com- 
pared with  a  hurried  or  ill-considered  sketch.  In  no  procesa 
that  I  know  of — least  af  all  in  sketching — can  time  be  really 
gained  by  precipitation.  It  is  gained  only  by  caution;  and  gained 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  :  br  not  only  truth  of  form,  but  force  of 
*ight,  is  always  added  by  an  intelligent  and  shapely  laying  of 
the  shadow  colours.  You  may  often  make  a  simple  flat  tint, 
rightly  gradated  and  edged,  express  a  complicated  piece  of  sub 
ject  without  a  single  retouch.  The  two  Swiss  cottages,  for 
instance,  with  their  balconies,  and  glittering  windows,  and 
general  character  of  shingly  eaves,  are  expressed  in  Fig  30 
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with  one  tint  of  grey,  and  a  few  dispersed  spots  and  lines  of  it ; 
all  of  which  you  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  on  without  more  than 
thrice  dipping  your  brush,  and  without  a  single  touch  after  the 
tint  is  dry. 

Here,  then,  for 
I  cannot  without 
coloured  illustra- 
tions tell  you 
more,  I  must  leave 
you  to  follow  out 
the  subject  for 
yourself,  with  such 
help  as  you  may 
receive   from  the  Fig.  so. 

water-colour  drawings  accessible  to  you  ;  or  from  any  of  the 
little  treatises  on  their  art  which  have  been  published  lately  by 
our  water-colour  painters.'  But  do  not  trust  much  to  works 
of  this  kind.  You  may  get  valuable  hints  from  them  as  to  mix- 
ture of  colonrs  ;  and  here  and  there  yon  will  find  a  useful  arti- 
fice or  process  explained;  but  nearly  all  such  books  are  written 
only  to  help  idle  amateurs  to  a  meretricious  skill,  and  they  are 
foil  of  precepts  and  principles  which  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
interpreted  by  their  precise  negatives,  and  then  acted  upon  with 
advantage.  Most  of  them  praise  boldness,  when  the  only  safe 
attendant  spirit  of  a  beginner  is  caution  ; — advise  velocity, 
when  the  first  condition  of  success  is  deliberation  ; — and  plead 
for  generalisation,  when  all  the  foundations  of  power  must  be 
laid  in  knowledge  of  speciality. 


'  Sec,  however,  at  the  clone  of  Ma  letter,  the  notice  of  one  nioro 
point  cuniiectcd  with  the  ntanagctnent  of  colour,  under  the  hcuU  "  Luw 
of  Harnioiijr." 
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And  now,  in  the  last  place,  I  haye  a  few  things  to  tell  job 
respecting  that  dangerous  nobleness  of  consummate  art, — Com 
POSITION.  For  though  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  yoo  yet 
awhile  to  attempt  it,  and  it  may  be  inexpedient  for  you  to 
attempt  it  at  all,  you  ought  to  know  what  it  means,  and  Ui 
ook  for  and  enjoy  it  in  the  art  of  others. 

Composition  means,  literally  and  simply,  putting  several 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  ove  thing  out  of  them  ;  tho 
nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  have  a  share  in  produc- 
ing. Thus  a  musician  composes  ah  air,  by  putting  notes  to- 
gether m  certain  relations  ;  a  poet  composes  a  poem,  by  pot- 
ting thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order  ;  and  a  painter  a 
picture,  by  putting  thoughts,  forms,  and  colours  in  pleasant 
order. 

•  In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  unity  must  be  the 
result  of  composition.  A  paviour  cannot  be  said  to  compose 
the  heap  of  stones  which  he  empties  from  his  cart,  nor  the 
sower  the  handful  of  seed  which  he  scatters  from  his  hand.  It 
is  the  essence  of  composition  that  everything  should  be  in  a 
determmed  place,  perform  an  intended  part,  and  act,  in  that 
part,  advantageously  for  everything  that  is  connected  with  it. 

Composition,  understood  in  this  pure  sense,  is  the  type,  in  the 
arts  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  government  of  the  world.' 
It  is  an  exhibition,  in  the  order  given  to  notes,  or  colours,  or 
forms,  of  the  advantage  of  perfect  fellowship,  disciplioe,  and 
contentment.  In  a  well-composed  air,  no  note,  however  short 
or  low,  can  be  spared,  but  the  least  is  as  necessary  as  the  great 
est  :  no  note,  however  prolonged,  is  tedious  ;  but  the  otheri 
prepare  for,  and  are  beueGted  by,  its  duration  :  no  note,  how 
ever  high,  is  tyrannous  ;  the  others  prepare  for  and  are  here- 
sy farther,  on  tliis  subject,  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap.  yiil.  g  p 
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(ited  by,  its  exaltation  :  no  note,  however  low,  is  overpowered, 
the  others  prepare  for,  and  sympathise  with,  its  humility  •  and 
the  result  is,  that  each  and  every  note  has  a  valne  in  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it,  which,  by  itself,  it  never  possessed,  and  of 
Thich,  by  separation  from  the  others,  it  would  instantly  be  de- 
prived. 

Similarly,  in  a  good  poem,  each  word  and  thought  enhances 
the  value  of  those  which  precede  and  follow  it  ;  and  every  syl- 
lable has  a  loveliness  which  depends  not  so  much  on  its  abstract 
sound  as  on'its  position.  Look  at  the  same  word  in  a  diction- 
ary, and  you  will  hardly  recognise  it. 

Much  more  in  a  great  picture  ;  every  line  and  colour  is  so 
arranged  as  to  advantage  the  rest.  None  are  inessential, 
however  slight ;  and  none  are  independent,  however  forcible. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  truly  represent  natural  objects  ;  bu^ 
they  must  fit  into  certain  places,  and  gather  into  certain  har- 
monious groups  :  so  that,  for  instance,  the  red  chimney  of  a 
cottage  is  not  merely  set  in  its  place  as  a  chimney,  but  that  it 
may  affect,  in  a  certain  way  pleasurable  to  the  eye,  the  pieces 
of  green  or  blue  in  other  parts  of  the  picture  ;  and  we  ought 
to  sec  that  the  work  is  masterly,  merely  by  the  positions  and 
quantities  of  these  patches  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  even  at  a 
distance  which  renders  it  perfectly  impossible  to  determine 
what  the  colours  represent  :  or  to  see  whether  the  red  is  u 
chimney,  or  an  old  woman's  cloak  ;  and  whether  the  blue  ii 
fmoke,  sky,  or  water. 

It  8<;em8  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  remind  us,  in  all  we  do, 
A  the  great  laws  of  Divine  government  und  humuu  polity,  that 
jomposition  in  the  arts  should  strongly  affect  every  order  of 
mind,  however  unlearned  or  thoughtless.  Hence  the  |)()pnlar  do^ 
light  in  rhythm  and  mein;,  and  in  siin|)le  musical  melodies.  Bat 
it  is  alio  appoioto'l  that  power  of  compoHitiou  iu  the  fiag  art^ 
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sliould  be  an  exclusive  attribute  of  great  intellect.  All  men  can 
more  or  less  copy  what  they  see,  and,  more  or  less,  remember 
it  :  powers  of  reflection  and  investigation  are  also  common  to 
us  all,  so  that  the  decision  of  inferiority  in  these  rests  only  oo 
questions  of  degree.  A.  has  a  better  memory  than  B.,  and  C. 
reflects  more  profoundly  than  D.  But  the  gift  of  compositioo 
is  not  given  at  all  to  more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand  ;  in  ita 
highest  range,  it  does  not  occur  above  three  or  four  times  in  a 
century. 

It  follows,  from  these  general  troths,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  rules  which  will  enable  you  to  compose.  You  might  much 
more  easily  receive  rules  to  enable  you  to  be  witty.  If  it  were 
possible  to  be  witty  by  rule,  wit  would  cease  to  be  either  ad- 
mirable or  amusing  :  if  it  were  possible  to  compose  melody  by 
rule,  Mozart  and  Cimarosa  need  not  have  been  born  :  if  it  were 
possible  to  compose  pictures  by  rule,  Titian  and  Veronese  would 
be  ordinary  men.  The  essence  of  composition  lies  precisely  in 
the  fact  of  its  being  unteachable,  in  its  being  the  operation  of 
an  individual  mind  of  range  and  power  exalted  above  others. 

But  though  no  one  can  invtiU  by  rule,  there  are  some  simple 
laws  of  arrangement  which  it  is  well  for  you  to  know,  because, 
though  they  will  not  enable  you  to  produce  a  good  picture, 
they  vnll  often  assist  you  to  set  forth  what  goodness  may  be  iii 
your  work  in  a  more  telling  way  than  you  could  have  done 
otherwise  ;  and  by  tracing  them  in  the  work  of  good  composers, 
you  may  better  understand  the  grasp  of  their  imagination,  and 
the  power  it  possesses  over  their  materials.  1  shall  briefly 
Btate  the  chief  of  these  laws. 

1.      THE    LAW    OF    PKINCIIAI.ITY. 

Th«  great  object  of  compositiuu   being  aiwa}s   to   seuurt 
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unity  ;  that  is,  to  make  out  of  many  things  one  whole  ;  the 

first  mode  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is,  by  determining  that 

one  feature  shall  be  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  and  that 

the  others  shall  group  with  it  in  subordinate  positions. 

i    This  is  the  simplest  law  of  ordinary  ornamentation.     Thus 

the  group  of  two  leaves,  a,  Fig.  31.,  is  unsatisfactory,  because 

it  has  no  leading  leaf  ;  but  that 

at  h  is  prettier,  because  it  has 

a  head  or  master  leaf  ;  and  c 

more  satisfactory  still,  because 

the  subordination  of  the  other 

members  to  this  head  leaf  is 

made  more  manifest  by  their  gradual  loss  of  size  as  they  fall 

back  from  it.     Hence  part  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the 

Greek  honeysuckle  ornament,  and  such  others. 

Thus,  also,  good  pictures  have  always  one  light  larger  or 
brighter  than  the  other  lights,  or  one  figure  more  prominent 
than  the  other  figures,  or  one  mass  of  colour  dominant  over  all 
the  other  masses  ;  and  in  general  you  will  find  it  much  benefit 
your  sketch  if  you  manage  that  there  shall  be  one  light  on  the 
cottage  wall,  or  one  blue  cloud  in  the  sky,  which  may  attract 
the  eye  as  leading  light,  or  leading  gloom,  above  all  others. 
But  the  observance  of  the  rule  is  often  so  cunningly  concealed 
by  the  great  composers,  that  its  force  is  hardly  at  first  trace- 
able ;  and  you  will  generally  find  they  arc  vulgar  pictures  in 
which  the  law  is  striJdngly  niauifcHt.  This  may  be  simply  illus- 
trated by  musical  melody  ;  for  instance,  in  such  phrases  as 
this: 


^Sr^E&IEfEiH 
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one  note  (here  tlie  upper  g)  rules  tlie  wljole  passage,  and  lias 
the  tnll  energy  of  it  conrentrated  in  itself.  Such  passages,  cor- 
responding to  completely  subordinated  compositions' in  painting 
are  apt  to  be  wearisome  if  often  repeated.  But  in  such  ■ 
pnrase  as  this  : 


E^E^f 


^^J^Sffe^E*-. 


it  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  principal  note.  The  a  in 
the  last  bar  is  slightly  dominant,  but  there  is  a  very  equal  cur- 
rent of  |)ower  running  through  the  whole  ;  and  such  passages 
rarely  weary.  And  this  principle  holds  through  vast  scales  of 
arrangement;  so  that  in  the  grandest  compositions,  such  as  Paul 
Veronese's  Marriage  in  Caua,  or  Raphael's  Dispata,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  at  once  on  the  principal  figure  ;  and  very 
commonly  the  figure  which  is  really  chief  does  not  catch  the 
eye  at  first,  but  is  gradually  felt  to  be  more  and  more  conspi- 
cuous as  we  gaze.  Thus  in  Titian's  grand  composition  of  the 
Cornaro  Family,  the  figure  meant  to  be  principal  is  a  youth  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  whose  portrait  it  was  evidently  the  painter's 
object  to  make  as  interesting  as  possible.  But  a  grand 
iladonna,  and  a  St.  George  with  a  drifting  banner,  and  many 
figures  more,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  first  catch 
the  eye  ;  little  by  little  we  are  led  away  from  them  to  a  gleam 
of  pearly  light  in  the  lower  corner,  and  find  that,  from  the  head 
which  it  shines  upon,  we  can  turn  our  eyes  no  more. 

As,  in  every  good  picture,  nearly  all  laws  of  design  are  more 
or  less  exemplified,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  an  easier  way  of 
explaining  them  to  analyse  one  coiuposiiion  thoroughly,  than  tc 
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give  instances  from  various  works.  I  shall  therefore  take  one 
of  Turner's  simplest  ;  which  will  allow  us,  so  to  speak,  easily  to 
decompose  it,  and  illustrate  each  law  by  it  as  we  proceed. 

Figure  32.  is  a  rude  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
subject  ;   the  old  bridge   over   the   Moselle  at  Coblentz,  the 


Fig.  82. 

town  of  Coblentz  on  the  right,  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  left.  The 
leading  or  master  feature  is,  of  course  the  tower  on  the  bridge. 
It  is  kept  from  being  too  principal  by  an  important  group  on 
each  side  of  it  ;  the  boats,  on  the  right,  and  Ehrenbreitstein 
beyond.  The  boats  are  large  in  mass,  and  more  forcible  in 
colour,  but  they  are  broken  into  small  divisions,  while  the 
tower  is  simple,  and  therefore  it  still  leads.  Ehrenbreitstein  is 
noble  in  its  mass,  but  so  reduced  by  aerial  perspective  of  colour 
tliat  it  cannot  contend  with  the  tower,  which  therefore  holds 
the  eye,  and  becomes  the  key  of  the  picture,  "We  shall  see 
presently  how  the  very  objects  which  seem  at  first  to  contend 
with  it  for  the  mastery  are  made,  occultly,  to  increase  its 
pre($minence. 
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2.   THE   LAW    OF   REPETITION 

Another  importaut  means  of  expressing  unity  is  to  mar^ 
■ome  kind  of  sympatiiy  among  the  diflFerent  objects,  and 
perhaps  the  pleasantest,  because  most  surprising,  kind  of  sym 
piithy,  is  when  one  group  imitates  or  repeats  another  ;  not  in 
the  way  of  balance  or  symmetry,  but  subordinately,  like  a  far- 
away and  broken  echo  of  it.  Prout  has  insisted  much  on  this 
law  in  all  his  writings  on  composition  ;  and  I  think  it  is  even 
more  authoritatively  present  in  the  minds  of  most  great  com 
posers  than  the  law  of  principality.  It  is  quite  curious  to  se<> 
the  pains  that  Turner  sometimes  takes  to  echo  an  important 
passage  of  colour  ;  in  the  Pembroke  Castle  for  instance,  there 
are  two  fishing-boats,  one  with  a  red,  and  another  with  a  white 
sail.  In  a  line  with  them,  on  the  beach,  are  two  fish  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  relative  positions  ;  one  red  and  one  white.  It 
is  observable  that  he  uses  the  artifice  chiefly  in  pictures  where 
he  wishes  to  obtain  an  expression  of  repose  :  in  my  notice  of 
the  plate  of  Scarborough,  in  the  series  of  the  Harbours  )f 
England,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  point  ; 
and  I  extract  in  the  note'  one  or  two  sentences  which  explain 
the  principle.     In  the  composition  I  have  chosen  for  our  illus- 

'  "  lu  general,  throughout  Nature,  reflection  and  repetition  are 
peacefuJ  things,  associated  with  the  idea  of  quiet  succession  in  eventJ , 
tiiat  one  day  should  be  like  another  day,  or  one  history  the  repetitiot 
rf  another  history,  being  more  or  less  results  of  quietness,  while  Jissimi- 
niilarlty  and  non-succession  are  results  of  interference  and  disquietude 
Tlius,  though  an  echo  actually  increases  tha  quantity  of  sound  heard, 
its  repetition  of  the  note  or  syllable  gives  an  idea  of  calmness  attainabU 
in  no  other  way ;  hence  also  the  feeling  of  calm  given  to  a  landscape  bj 
tie  voice  of  a  cuckoo." 
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tration,  this  reduplication  is  employed  to  a  sitgular  extent 
The  tower,  or  leading  feature,  is  first  repeated  by  the  low  echo 
of  it  to  the  left;  put  your  finger  over  this  lower  tower,  and  see 
how  the  picture  is  spoiled.  Then  the  spires  of  Coblentz  are  all 
arranged  in  couples  (how  they  are  arranged  in  reality  does  n3t 
aiatter  ;  when  we  are  composing  a  great  picture,  we  must  play 
the  towers  about  till  they  come  right,  as  fearlessly  as  if  they 
were  chessmen  instead  of  cathedrals).  The  dual  arrangement 
of  these  towers  would  have  been  too  easily  seen,  were  it  not  for 
a  little  one  which  pretends  to  make  a  triad  of  the  last  group  on 
the  right,  but  is  so  faint  as  hardly  to  be  discernible  :  it  just 
takes  off  the  attention  from  the  artifice,  helped  in  doing  so  by 
the  mast  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  which,  however,  has  instantly 
its  own  duplicate  put  at  the  stern.'  Then  there  is  the  large 
boat  near,  and  its  echo  beyond  it.  That  echo  is  divided  into 
two  again,  and  each  of  those  two  smaller  boats  has  two  figures 
in  it  ;  while  two  figures  are  also  sitting  together  on  the  great 
rudder  that  lies  half  in  the  water,  and  half  aground.  Then, 
finally,  the  great  mass  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  appears  at  first 
to  have  no  answering  form,  has  almost  its  facsimUe  in  the  bank 
on  which  the  girl  is  sitting  ;  this  bank  is  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  picture  as  any  object  in  the  whole 
series.     All  this  is  done  to  deepen  the  effect  of  repose. 

Symmetry  or  the  balance  of  parts  or  masses  in  nearly  equal 
opposition,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  treatment  under  the 
law  of  Repetition.  For  the  opposition,  in  a  symmetrical 
otirject,  is  of  like  things  reflecting  each  otbc  ;  it  is  not  tht 
balance  of  contrary  natures  (I'ko  that  of  day  and  night) 

'  Thia  \»  obxcnre  in  the  rude  woodcut,  tlie  niuta  bchig  80  d«I!cat4 
tbiit  tliey  are  con riiMC'd.  among  tlie  lin(!H  of  rcfleulion.  hi  tlie  origiua 
tbej  hare  orange  light  upon  them,  relieved  ngainat  purple  behind. 
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but  of  like  natures  or  like  forms  ;  one  side  of  a  leaf  being 
Bet  like  the  reflection  of  the  other  iu  water. 

Symmetry  in  Nature  is,  however,  neyer  formal  nor  accurate 
She  takes  the  greatest  care  to  secure  some  difference  betweec 
the  corresponding  things  or  parts  of  things  ;  and  an  approi 
Imation  to  accurate  symmetry  is  only  permitted  in  animals 
because  their  motions  secure  perpetual  difference  between  the 
balancing  parts.     Stand  before  a  mirror;  hold  your  arms  in 
precisely  the  same  position  at  each  side,  your  head   upright 
your  body  straight ;  divide  your  hair  exactly  in  the  middle, 
and  get  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  into  exactly  the  same  shape 
over  each  ear,  and  you  will  see  the  effect  of  accurate  sym- 
metry ;  you  will  see,  no  less,  how  all  grace  and  power  in  the 
Imman  form  result  from  the  interference  of  motion   and  lif«» 
with  symmetry,  and  from  the  reconciliation  of  its  balance  with 
its  changefulness.     Your  position,   as   seen  in  the  mirror,   is 
the  highest  type  of  symmetry  as  understood  by  modern  ar- 
chitects. 

In  many  sacred  compositions,  living  symmetry,  the  balance 
of  harmonious  opposites,  is  one  of  the  profoundest  sources  of 
their  power  :  almost  any  works  of  the  early  painters,  Angelico, 
Perugino,  Giotto,  &c.,  will  furnish  you  with  notable  instances 
of  it.  The  Madonna  of  Perugino  in  the  National  Gallery, 
with  the  angel  Michael  on  one  side  and  Raphael  on  the  other, 
is  as  beautiful  an  example  as  you  can  have. 

In  landscape,  the  principle  of  balance  is  more  or  less  carried 
out,  in  proportion  to  the  wish  of  the  painter  to  exprea 
disciplined  calmness.  In  bad  compositions,  as  in  bad  archi 
tecture,  it  is  formal,  a  tree  on  one  side  answering  a  tree  on 
the  other  ;  but  in  good  compositions,  as  in  graceful  statues,  it 
is  always  easy,  and  sometimes  hardly  traceable.  In  tha 
Ooblentz,  however,  yoa  cannot  have  much  difliculty  in  seeing 
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bow  Ihe  boats  on  one  side  of  the  tower  aud  tlic  figures  ou 
the  other  are  set  in  nearly  equal  balance  ;  the  tc  wer,  as  » 
central  mass  uniting  both. 


8.      THE  LAW   OP   CONTINmTY. 

Another  important  and  pleasurable  way  of  expressing  unity 
IS  by  giving  some  orderly  succession  to  a  number  of  objects 
more  or  less  similar.  And  this  succession  is  most  interesting 
when  it  is  connected  with  some  gradual  change  in  the  as[)t'ct 
or  character  of  the  objects.  Thus  the  succession  of  the  pillars 
of  a  cathedral  aisle  is  most  interesting  when  they  letire  in 
perspective,  becoming  more  and  more  obscure  in  distance  ; 
so  the  succession  of  mountain  promontories  one  behind  another, 
on  the  flanks  of  a  valley  ;  so  the  succession  of  clouds,  fading 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  horizon  ;  each  promontory 
and  each  cloud  being  of  different  shape,  yet  all  evidently  fol- 
lowing in  a  calm  and  appointed  order.  If  there  be  no  change 
at  all  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  objects,  there  is  no  continuity  ; 
there  is  only  repetition — monotony.  It  is  the  change  in  shape 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  their  being  individually  free,  and 
able  to  escape,  if  they  liked,  from  the  law  Miat  rules  them, 
and  yet  submitting  to  it,  I  will  leave  our  chosen  ilhutrative 
composition  for  a  moment  to  take  up  another,  still  more  ex 
pressivc  of  this  law.  It  is  one  of  Turner's  most  lender  studies 
•  sketch  on  Calais  Sands  at  sunset  ;  so  delicate  in  the  e.xpres 
Ion  of  wave  and  cloud,  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  trj 
(o  reach  it  with  any  kind  of  outline  in  a  woodcut;  but- tie 
rough  sketch.  Fig.  38,,  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  its  ar- 
rangement. The  aim  of  the  paint(>r  has  been  to  give  the 
lotenfwst  cxprc88ioii   of  repose,  together  with  the  cuchanled 
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lulling,  monotonous  motion  of  cloud  and  wave.     All  the  clouds 


Fig.  88. 

are  moving  in  innumerable  ranks  after  the  sun,  meeting  to- 
wards the  point  in  the  horizon  where  he  has  set ;  and  the 
tidal  waves  gain  in  winding  currents  upon  the  sand,  with 
that  stealthy  haste  in  which  they  cross  each  other  so  quietly, 
at  their  edges  :  just  folding  one  over  another  as  they  meet, 
like  a  little  piece  of  ruffled  silk,  and  leaping  up  a  little  as 
two  children  kiss  and  clap  their  hands,  and  then  going  on 
again,  each  in  its  silent  hurry,  drawing  pointed  arches  on 
the  sand  as  their  thin  edges  intersect  in  parting  ;  but  all  this 
would  not  have  been  enough  expressed  without  the  line  of 
the  old  pier-timbers,  black  with  weeds,  strained  and  bent  by 
jthe  storm  waves,  and  now  seeming  to  stoop  in  following  one 
another,  like  dark  ghosts  escaping  slowly  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  pursuing  sea. 

I  need  not,  I  hope,  point  out  to  the  reader  the  illustration 
of  this  law  of  continuance  in  the  subject  chosen  for  our  general 
illustration.     It  was   simply   that  gradual   succession  of  the 

8* 
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retiring  arches  of  the  bridge  which  induced  Turner  to  pain< 
the  subject  at  all;  and  it  was  this  same  principle  which  led 
him  always  to  seize  ou  subjects  including  long  bridges  where 
ever  he  could  find  them  ;  but  especially,  observe,  .mequaJ 
bridge?  having  the  highest  arch  at  one  side  rather  than  al 
the  centre.  Tiiere  is  a  reason  for  this,  irrespective  of  general 
laws  of  composition,  and  connected  with  the  nature  of  rivers, 
which  I  may  as  well  stop  a  minute  to  tell  you  about,  and 
let  you  rest  from  the  study  of  composition. 

All  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  character,  they  like 
to  lean  a  little  on  one  side  :  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their 
channels  deepest  in  the  middle,  but  will  always,  if  they  can 
have  one  bank  to  sun  thems(!lves  upon,  and  another  to  get 
cool  under  ;  one  shingly  shore  to  play  over,  where  they  may 
be,  shallow,  and  foolish,  and  childlike,  and  another  steep  shore, 
under  which  they  can  pause,  and  purify  themselves,  and  get 
their  strength  of  waves  fully  together  for  due  occasion.  Rivers 
in  this  way  are  just  like  wise  men,  who  keep  one  side  of  their 
life  for  play,  and  another  for  work  ;  and  can  be  brilliant, 
and  chattering,  and  transpai^ent,  when  they  are  at  ease,  and 
yet  take  deep  counsel  on  the  other  side  when  they  set  them- 
selves to  their  main  purpose.  And  rivers  are  just  in  this 
divided,  also,  like  wicked  and  good  men  :  the  good  rivers  have 
nerviccable  deep  places  all  along  their  banks,  that  ships  can 
sail  in  ;  but  the  wicked  rivers  go  scoopingly  irregularly  under 
their  banks  until  they  get  full  of  strangling  eddies,  which  no 
boat  caQ  row  over  without  being  twisted  against  the  rocks ; 
and  pools  like  wells,  which  no  one  can  get  out  of  but  the 
water  kelpie  that  lives  at  the  bottom  ; — but,  wicked  or  good, 
tbe  riTcrs  all  agree  in  having  two  kinds  of  sides.  Now  the 
oatarni  way  in  which  a  vilhigo  stonemason  therefore  throws 
»  bridge  over  a  strong  stream  is,  of  course,  to  build  a  great 
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door  to  let  tlie  cat  through,  and  little  doors  to  kt  the  kitteoi 
through  ;  a  great  arch  for  the  great  current,  to  gire  it  room 
in  P'X)d  time,  and  little  arches  for  the  Uttle  currents  along 
the  shallow  shore.  This,  even  without  any  prudential  respec* 
fi  r  tlic  floods  of  the  great  current,  he  would  do  in  simple  eco- 
nomy of  work  and  stone  ;  for  the  smaller  your  arches  are, 
the  less  material  you  want  on  their  flanks.  Two  arches  over 
the  same  span  of  river,  su{)posing  the  butments  are  at  the 
same  depth,  are  cheaper  than  one,  and  that  by  a  great  deal ; 
so  that,  where  the  current  is  shallow,  the  village  mason  makes 
his  arches  many  and  low  ;  as  the  water  gets  deeper,  and  it 
becomes  troublesome  to  build  his  piers  up  from  the  bottom, 
he  throws  his  arches  wider  ;  at  last  he  comes  to  the  deep 
stream,  and,  as  he  cannot  build  at  the  bottom  of  that,  he 
throws  lua  largest  arch  over  it  with  a  leap,  and  with  another 
little  one  or  so  gains  the  opposite  shore.  Of  course  as  arches 
are  wider  they  must  be  higher,  or  Jthey  will  not  stand  ;  so  the 
roadway  must  rise  as  the  arches  widen.  And  thus  we  have 
the  general  type  of  bridge,  with  its  highest  and  widest  arch 
towards  one  side,  and  a  train  of  minor  arches  running  over 
the  flat  shore  on  the  other  ;  usually  a  steep  bank  at  the  river- 
side next  the  large  arch  ;  always,  of  course,  a  flat  shore  on 
the  side  of  the  small  ones  ;  and  the  bend  of  the  river  assuredly 
concave  towards  this  flat,  cutting  round,  with  a  sweep 
into  the  steep  bank  ;  or,  if  there  is  no  steep  bank,  still 
assuredly  cuttmg  into  the  shore  at  the  steep  end  of  the 
bridge. 

Now  this  kind  of  bridge,  sympathising,  as  it  does,  with  th« 
ipirit  of  the  river,  and  marking  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  has 
to  deal  with  and  conquer,  is  the  ideal  of  a  bridge  ;  and  ail 
endeavours  to  do  the  thing  in  a  grand  engineer's  manner,  wit' 
a  level  roadway  and  equal  arches,  are  barbarous  ;  not  onl> 
because   all   monotonous   forms  are  ugly   in   th(MiiseIves,  but 
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because  the  mind  perceives  at  once  that  there  has  oeen  cosl 
uselessly  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of  formality.' 

Well,  to  return  to  our  continuity.  We  see  that  the  lur 
oerian  bridge  in  Fig.  32.  is  of  the  absolutely  perfect  type,  «ii{ 
is  still  farther  interesting  by  having  its  main  arch  crowr.ed  b) 
a  watch-tower.  But  as  I  want  you  to  note  especially  what 
perhaps  was  not  the  case  in  the  real  L ridge,  but  is  entirely 
Turner's  doing,  you  will  find  that  though  the  arches  diminisn 
gradually,  not  one  is  regularly  diminished — they  are  all  if  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes  :  you  cannot  see  this  clearly  in  Fig.  32., 
but  in  the  larger  diagram,  Pig.  34.,  over  leaf,  you  will  with 
ease.  This  is  indeed  also  part  of  the  ideal  of  a  bridge,  because 
tlie  lateral  currents  near  the  shore  are  of  course  irregular  in 

'  The  ccst  of  art  in  getting  a  bridge  level  is  always  lost,  for  you  niusi 
get  u;  to  the  height  of  the  central  arch  at  any  rate,  and  you  only  can 
make  the  whole  bridge  level  by  putting  the  hill  farther  back,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  got  rid  of  it  when  you  have  not,  but  have  only  wasted 
money  in  building  an  unnecessary  embankment.  Of  course,  the  bridge 
should  not  be  dilHcultly  or  dangerously  steep,  but  the  necessary  slope, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  in  the  bridge  itself,  as  far  as  the  bridge 
can  take  it,  and  not  pushed  a.sidc  into  the  npproach,  as  in  our  Waterloo 
road ;  the  only  rational  excuse  for  doing  which  is  that  when  the  slope 
oinst  be  long  it  is  inconvenient  to  put  on  a  drug  at  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
and  that  any  restivcness  of  the  horse  is  more  dangerous  on  the  bridge 
than  on  tlic  euihariknifnt  To  tliis  I  answer:  first,  it  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous In  reality,  though  it  looks  so,  for  the  bridge  is  always  gaaide.i  by 
an  effective  ]>ampet,  but  the  embankment  is  sure  to  have  no  parapet,  OT 
oaly  a  useless  rail ;  aud  secondly,  that  it  is  bettor  to  have  the  slope  on 
the  bridge,  and  make  the  roadway  wide  in  proportion,  so  as  to  be  quit* 
safe,  bocHiiHO  n  little  waste  of  spaciMU  the  river  is  no  loss,  but  your  wide 
ftnbankm<>nt  at  the  side  loses  good  ground;  and  so  my  picturesque 
bridge*  arc  right  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  built  again 
Kimc  day,  inxtcud  of  the  frightful  slraiglii-backed  things  wliioli  we  faticy 
tro  6nr,  mid  »cc«pt  from  tbo  pcotifica?  rigidities  of  the  engineering 
uilnd. 
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she,  and  a  simple  builder  would  naturally  vary  his  archce 
a<€ordiugly  ;  and  also,  if  the  bottom  was  rocky,  build  his  pier* 
w:jere  the  rocks  came.  But  it  is  not  as  a  part  of  bridge  ideal 
Vi  t  as  a  necessity  of  all  noble  composition,  that  this  irroga 
ft'lty  is  introduced  by  Turner.  It  at  once  raises  the  object 
rhfls  treated  from  the  lower  or  vulgar  unity  of  rigid  law  to  the 
gi  Baler  unity  of  clouds,  and  waves,  and  trees,  and  human  souls 
9ftch  different,  each  obedient,  and  each  in  harmonious  service 


4.   THE   LAW    OF   CURVATUBK. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  bridgt 
X  Turner's.  Not  only  does  ib  slope  away  unequally  at  itt 
ades,  but  it  slopes  in  a  gradual  though  very  subtle  curve.  And 
I  you  substitute  a  straight  line  for  this  curve  (drawing  one 
with  a  rule  from  the  base  of  the  tower  on  each  side  to  the 
ends  of  the  bridge,  in  Fig.  34.,  and  effacing  the  curve),  you 
will  instantly  see  that  the  design  has  suffered  grievously.  Yot 
may  ascertain,  by  experiment,  that  all  beautiful  objects  what- 
soever are  thus  terminated  by  delicately  curved  lines,  except 
where  the  straight  line  is  indispensable  to  their  use  or  stability  : 
and  that  when  a  complete  system  of  straight  lines,  throughout 
the  form,  is  necessary  to  that  stability,  as  in  crystals,  tho 
beauty,  if  any  exists,  is  in  colour  and  transparency,  not  in  furm 
Cut  out  the  shape  of  any  crystal  you  like,  in  white  wax  or  wood, 
and  put  it  beside  a  while  lily,  and  you  will  feel  the  force  of  the 
curvature  in  its  purity,  irrespective  of  added  colour,  or  other 
interfering  elements  of  beauty. 

Well,  as  curves  are  more  beautiful  than  straight  lines,  it  is 
oeces'sary  to  a  good  composition  that  its  continuities  of  object, 
mass,  or  colour  should  be,  if  possible,  in  curves,  rather  than 
straight  lines  or  angular  ones.  Perhaps  one  of  the  simplest 
and  prettiest  examples  of  a  graceful  continuity  of  this  kind  ii 
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in  the  line  traced  at  any  moment  by  the  corks  of  a  net  as  it  is 
being  drawn  :  nearly  every  person  is  more  or  less  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  dotted  line.  Now  it  is  almost  always  possi- 
ble, not  only  to  secure  such  a  continuity  in  the  arrangement  or 
boundaries  of  objects  which,  like  these  bridge  arches  or  the 
corks  of  the  net,  are  actually  connected  with  each  other,  but — 
and  this  is  a  still  more  noble  and  interesting  kind  of  continuity 
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Fig.  85. 


— among  features  which  appear  at  first  entirely  separate.  Thus 
the  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  left,  in  Fig.  32.,  appear 
at  first  independent  of  each  other  ;  but  when  I  give  their  pro- 
file, on  a  larger  scale.  Fig.  35.,  the  reader  may  easily  perceive 
that  there  is  a  subtle  cadence  and  harmony  among  them.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  all  bounded  by  one  grand  curve, 
traced  by  the  dotted  line  ;  out  of  the  seven  towers,  four  pre- 
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cisely  touch  this  curve,  the  others  only  falling  back  from  i< 
here  and  there  to  keep  the  eye  from  discovering  it  too  easily 

And  it  is  not  only  always  possible  to  obtain  continuities  of 
this  kind :  it  is,  in  drawing  large  forest  or  mountain  forms 
essential  to  truth.  The  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein  might  or 
might  not  in  reality  fall  into  such  a  curve,  but  assuredly  the 
basalt  rock  on  which  they  stand  did  ;  for  all  mountain  forma 
not  cloven  into  absolute  precipice,  nor  covered  by  straight 
slopes  of  shales,  are  more  or  less  governed  by  these  great 
curves,  it  being  one  of  the  aims  of  Nature  in  all  her  work  to 
produce  them.  The  reader  must  already  know  this,  if  he  has 
been  able  to  sketch  at  all  among  the  mountains  ;  if  not,  let 
him  merely  draw  for  himself,  carefully,  the  outlines  of  any  low 
hills  accessible  to  him,  where  they  are  tolerably  steep,  or  of  the 
woods  which  grow  on  them..  The  steeper  shore  of  the  Thames 
at  Maidenhead,  or  any  of  the  downs  at  Brighton  or  Dover,  or, 
even  nearer,  about  Croydon  (as  Addington  Hills),  are  easily 
accessible  to  a  Londoner  ;  and  he  will  soon  find  not  only  how 
3onstant,  but  how  graceful  the  curvature  is.  Graceful  curva- 
ture is  distinguished  from  ungraceful  by  two  characters  :  first, 
its  moderation,  that  is  to  say,  its  close  approach  to  straightnesa 
in  some  part  of  its  course  ; '  and,  secondly,  by  its  variation 
that  is  to  say,  its  never  remaining  equal  in  degree  at  differeni 
parts  of  its  course. 

This  variation  is  itself  twofold  in  all  good  curves, 

A,  There  is,  first,  a  steady  change  through  the  whole  line 

from  less  to  more  curvature,  or  more  to  less,  so  that  no  p«trt  o 

the  line  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  cati  be  drawn  by  compasses 

Id  any  way  whatever.     Thus,  in  Fig.  36.,  a  k  a  bad  curve, 

I  cmnnot  waste  space  hero  by  reprinting  what  I  have  said  in  othci 
b'H>lu:  bat  the  reader  ouglit,  if  poHsible,  to  refer  to  the  notices  of  thir 
pMt  of  our  subject  in  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ir.  cbtp.  zvii. ;  and  Htonei 
•»f  Vftnico.  vol.  iii.  cliap   I.  «  8. 
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because  it  is  part  of  a  circle,  and  is  therefore  monotonoua 


Fig.  ST. 


Fig.  36. 

throughout  ;  bat  J  is  a  good  curve,  because  it  contiimally 
changes  its  direction  as  it  proceeds. 
The  ^rs<  difference  between  good  and  bad  drawing  of  tree 
boughs  consists  in  observance  of  this 
fact.  Thus,  when  I  put  leaves  on  the 
line  b,  as  in  Fig.  37.,  you  can  imme- 
diately feel  the  springiness  of  charac- 
ter dependent  on  the  changefulness 
of  the  curve.  You  may  put  leaves  on 
the  other  line  for  yourself,  but  you  will  find  you  cannot  make 
a  right  tree-spray  of  it.  For  all  tree  boughs,  large  or  small, 
as  well  as  all  noble  natural  lines  whatsoever,  agree  in  this 
character  ;  and  it  is  a  point 
of  primal  necessity  that  your 
eye  should  always  seize  and 
your  hand  trace  it.  Here  are 
two  moi'e  portions  of  good 
curves,  with  leaves  put  on 
them  at  the  extremities  in- 
stead of  the  flanks,  Fig.  38.; 
and  two  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  masses  of  foliage  seen 
a  little  farther  off.  Fig.  39., 
which  you  may  in  like  manner 
amuse  yourself  by  turning  into  segments  of  circles — you  will 
see  with  what  result.     I  hope,  however,  you  hav^  beside  yDu, 
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by  this  time,  many  good  studies  of 
tree  boughs  carefully  made,  in  which 
you  may  study  variations  of  curvature 
in  their  most  complicated  and  lovely 
forms.* 

B.  Not  only  does  every  good 
curve  vary  in  general  tendency,  but 
it  is  modulated,  as  it  proceeds,  by 
myriads  of  subordinate  curves.  Thus  the  outlines  of  a  tree 
trunk  are  never  as  at  a,  Fig.  40.,  but  as  at  h.  So  also  in 
waves,  clouds,  and  all  other  nobly 
formed  masses.  Thus  another  es- 
sential difference  between  good  and 
bad  drawing,  or  good  and  bad  sculp- 
ture, depends  on  the  quantity  and 
refinement  of  minor  curvatures  car- 
ried, by  good  work,  into  the  great 
lines.  Strictly  speaking,  however,- 
this  is  not  variation  in  large  curves, 
but  composition  of  large  curves 
out  of  small  ones  ;  it  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  beauti- 
ful element,  but  not  a  change  in  its 
nature. 

5.   THE   LAW    OF*  RADIATION. 

We  have  hitherto  been  concerned 
only  with  the  binding  of  our  various 
objects  into  beautiful  lines  or  pro- 
*e88ionH.     The  n(!Xt  point  we  have  to  Kig.  40. 


t 


'  If  jrou  }iap(>cn  to  be  rending  At  this  pun  of  the  book,  without  having 
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consider  is,  how  we  may  unite  these  lines  or  processions  then* 
selves,  so  as  to  make  groups  of  them. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  harmonies  of  lines.  One  iu 
which,  moving  more  or  less  side  by  side,  they  variously,  but 
t»idcntly  with  consent,  retire  from  or  approach  each  other 
intersect  or  oppose  each  other :  currents  of  melody  in  music, 
for  different  voices,  thus  approach  and  cross,  fall  and  rise,  io 
harmony  ;  so  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  they  approach  the  shore, 
flow  into  one  another  or  cross,  but  with  a  great  unity  through 
all  ;  and  so  various  lines  of  composition  often  flow  harmoniously 
through  and  across  each  other  iu  a  picture.  But  the  most  sim- 
ple and  perfect  connexion  of  hnes  is  by  radiation  ;  that  is,  by 
their  all  springing  from  one  point,  or  closing  towards  it  :  and 
this  harmony  is  often,  iu  Nature  almost  always,  united  with 
the  other  ;  as  the  boughs  of  trees,  though  they  intersect  and 
play  amongst  each  other  irregularly,  indicate  by  their  general 
tendency  their  origin  from  one  root.  An  essential  part  of  the 
beauty  of  all  vegetable  form  is  in  this  radiation  :  it  is  seen 
most  simply  in  a  single  flower  or  leaf,  as  in  a  convolvulus  bel!, 
or  chestnut  leaf ;  but  more  beautifully  in  the  complicated 
arrangements  of  the  large  boughs  and  sprays.  For  a  leaf  Ls 
only  a  flat  piece  of  radiation  ;  but  the  tree  throws  its  branches 
on  all  sides,  and  even  in  every  profile  view  of  it,  which  presents 
a  radiation  more  or  less  correspondent  to  that  of  its  leaves,  it 
is  more  beautiful,  because  varied  by  the  freedom  of  the  sep*- 
rate  branches.  I  believe  it  has-been  ascertained  that,  in  all 
trees,  the  angle  at  which,  in  their  leaves,  the  lateral  ribs  are 


goD  through  any  previous  practice,  turn  back  to  the  sketch  of  the 
ramification  of  stone  pine,  Fig.  4.  p.  38.,  and  examine  the  curves  of  its 
boughs  one  by  one,  trying  them  by  the  conditions  here  stated  under  the 
heads  A  and  B. 
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set  on  their  central  rib  is  approximately  the  same  at  which  the 
branches  leave  the  great  stem  ;  and  thus  each  section  of  the 
tree  would  present  a  kind  of  magnified  view  of  its  own  leaf, 
were  it  not  for  the  interfering  force  of  gravity  on  the  masses  of 
foliage.  This  force  in  proportion  to  their  ag6,  and  the  lateral 
leverage  upon  them,  bears  them  downwards  at  the  extremities, 
so  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  lower  the  bough  grows  on  the 
stem,  the  more  it  droops  (Fig.  IT.  p.  94.);  besides  this,  nearly 
all  beautiful  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
divide  into  two  or  more  principal  masses, 
which  give  a  prettier  and  more  compli- 
cated symmetry  than  if  one  stem  ran  all 
the  way  up  the  centre.  Fig.  41.  may  thus 
be  considered  the  simplest  type  of  tree 
radiation,  as  opposed  to  leaf  radiation. 
In  this  figure,  however,  all  secondary 
ramification  is  unrepresented,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  ;  but  if  we  take  one  half  of 
such  a  tree,  and  merely  give  two  secondary  branches  to  each 
main  branch  (as  represented  in  the  general  branch  structure 
shown  at  b,  Fig.  18.  p.  94.),  we  shall  have  the  form.  Fig.  42. 
This  I  consider  the  perfect  general  type  of  tree 
structure  ;  and  it  is  curiously  coiuiected  with  cer- 
tain forms  of  Greek,  Byzantine,  and  Gothic  orna- 
mentation, into  the  discussion  uf  which,  however, 
we  must  not  enter  here.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
both  in  Figures  41.  and  42.  all  the  branches  so 
spring  from  the  main  stem  as  very  nearly  to  sug- 
gest their  united  radiation  from  the  root  ii.  This 
is  by  no  means  universally  the  case  ;  but  if  the 
brauchcH  do  not  Injnd  towanls  a  |K)int  in  the  root,  tlioy  at  least 
converge  to  Bomo  point  or  other.     In  the  examples  in  Fig.  43., 
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Fig.  48. 


the  mathematical  centre  of 
curvature,  a,  is  thus,  iu  one 
case,  on  the  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  root,  and  in 
the  other,  near  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Half,  only,  of  each  tret 
is  given,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness :  Fig.  44.  gives  both 
sides  of  another  example,  in 
which  the  origins  of  curvature  are  below  the  root.  As  the 
positions  of  such  points  may  be  varied  without 
end,  and  as  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  also 
farther  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  boughs 
springing  for  the  most  part  in  a  spiral  order 
round  the  tree,  and  at  proportionate  distances, 
the  systems  of  curvature  which  regulate  the 
form  of  vegetation  are  quite  infinite.  Infinite 
is  a  word  easily  said,  and  easily  written,  and 
people  do  not  always  mean  it  when  they  say 
it  ;  in  this  case  I  do  mean  it  ;  the  number 
of  systems  is  incalculable,  and  even  to  furnish 
anything  like  a  representative  number  of  types, 
I  should  have  to  give  several  hundreds  of  figures 
such  as  Fig.  44.' 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  been  speaking  of  the  great 
relations  of  stem  and  branches.  The  forms  of  the  branches 
themselves  are  regulated  by  still  more  subtle  laws,  for  they 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  form  of  the  tree 
and  of  the  leaf.     The  leaf  has  a  flat  ramification  ;  the  tree  a 
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Fig.  44. 


*  The  reader,  I  hope,  observes  always  that  every  line  in  these  figures 
is  itself  one  «f  varying  curvature,  and  cannot  be  drawn  by  compasses. 
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completely  rounded  one  ;  the  bough  is  neither  rounded  nor 
flat,  but  has  a  structure  exactly  balanced  between  the  two,  in 
a  half-flattened,  half-rounded  fluke,  closely  resembling  in  shape 
one  of  the  thick  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or  the  flake  of  a  fir 
cone  ;  by  combination  forming  the  solid  mass  of  the  tree,  as 
the  leaves  compose  the  artichoke  head.  I  have  before  pointed 
out  to  you  the  general  resemblance  of  these  branch  flakes  to 
an  extended  hand  ;  but  they  may  be  more  accurately  repre- 
sented by  the  ribs  of  a  boat.  If  you  can  imagine  a  very 
broad-headed  and  flattened  boat  applied  by  its  keel  to  the  end 

of  a  main  branch,^  as  in 
Fig.  45.,  the  lines  which 
its  ribs  will  take,  and 
the  general  contour  of 
it,  as  seen  in  diflTerent 
directions,    from    above 

Pig.  46.  ' 

and    below ;    and   from 

one  side  and  another,  will  give  you  the  closest  approximation 
to  the  perspectives  and  foreshortenings  of  a  well-grown  branch- 
flake.  Fig.  25.  above,  page  118.,  is  an  unharmed  and  unre- 
strained shoot  of  healthy  young  oak  ;  and,  if  you  compare  it 
with  Fig.  45.,  you  will  understand  at  once  the  action  of  the 
lines  of  leafage  ;  the  boat  only  failing  as  a  type  in  that  its  ribs 
are  too  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  sides,  while  the 
bough  sends  all  its  ramification  well  forwards,  rounding  to  the 
head,  that  it  may  accomplish  its  part  in  the  outer  form  of  the 

'  I  hope  the  reader  undcrfltands  that  thcKc  woodcutH  are  merely  fac- 
fiiniilffl  of  the  oketchcs  I  make  at  the  Hide  of  riiy  piipor  to  illustrato  my 
meaning  m  I  write — often  sadly  Rcrawled  if  I  want  to  get  on  to  Rome' 
thing  eliie.  Tliis  one  in  really  a  little  too  carcleHH ;  but  it  would  tako 
more  time  and  trouble  to  make  a  proper  dniwiti^  of  ho  odd  a  l>oal  ihai; 
the  matter  U  worth.    It  will  answer  the  purpoHo  well  enough  uh  it  is. 
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whole  tree,  yet  always  securing  the  compliance  with  the  great 
universal  law  that  the  branches  nearest  the  root  bend  most 
back  ;  and,  of  course,  throwing  some  always  back  as  well  as 
forwards ;  the  appearance  of  reversed  action  being  much 
increased,  and  rendered  more  striking  and  beautiful,  by  per- 
spective. Figure  25.  shows 
the  perspective  of  such  a  bough 
as  it  is  seen  from  below  ;  Fig. 
46.  gives  rudely  the  look  it 
would  have  from  above. 

You  may  suppose,  if  you 
have  not  already  discovered, 
what  subtleties  of  perspective 

and  light  and  shade  are  involved  in  the  drawing  of  these 
branch-flakes,  as  you  see  them  in  different  directions  and 
actions  ;  now  raised,  now  depressed  ;  touched  on  the  edges  by 
the  wind,  or  lifted  up  and  bent  back  so  as  to  show  all  the 
white  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  shivering  in  light,  as  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  rises  white  with  spray  at  the  surge-crest  ;  or 
drooping  in  quietness  towards  the  dew  of  the  grass  beneath 
them  in  windless  mornings,  or  bowed  down  under  oppressive 
grace  of  deep-charged  snow.  Snow  time,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  best  for  practice  in  the  placing  of  tree  masses  ;  but  you 
will  only  be  able  to  understand  them  thoroughly  by  beginning 
with  a  single  bough  and  a  few  leaves  placed  tolerably  even,  as 
in  Fig.  38.  p.  185.  First  one  with  three  leaves,  a  central  and 
two  lateral  ones,  as  at  a  ;  then  with  five,  as  at  b,  and  so  on  ; 
directing  your  whole  attention  to  the  expression,  both  by  con- 
tour and  light  and  shade,  of  the  boat-like  arrangements,  which, 
in  your  earlier  studies,  will  have  been  a  good  deal  confused, 
partly  owing  to  your  inexperience,  and  partly  to  the  depth  of 
shade,  or  absolute  blackness  of  mass  required  in  those  studies. 
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One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noted,  and  I  will  let  you  onl 
of  the  wood.  You  see  that  in  every  generally  representative 
6gure  I  have  surrounded  the  radiating  branches  with  a  dotted 
line  •  such  lines  do  indeed  terminate  every  vegetable  form ; 
and  you  see  that  they  are  themselves  beautiful  curves,  which, 
according  to  their  flow,  and  the  width  or  narrowness  of  the 
spaces  they  enclose,  characterize  the  species  of  tree  or  leaf,  and 
express  its  free  or  formal  action,  its  grace  of  youth  or  weight 
of  age.  So  that,  throughout  all  the  freedom  of  her  wildest 
foliage.  Nature  is  resolved  on  expressing  an  encompassing 
limit ;  and  marking  a  unity  in  the  whole  tree,  caused  not  only 
by  the  rising  of  its  branches  from  a  common  root,  but  by  their 
joining  in  one  work,  and  being  bound  by  a  common  law.  And 
having  ascertained  this,  let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  a 
point  in  leaf  structure  which,  T  doubt  not,  you  must  already 
have  observed  in  your  earlier  studies,  but  which  it  is  well  to 
state  here,  as  connected  with  the  unity  of  the  branches  in  the 
great  trees.  You  must  have  noticed,  I  should  think,  that 
whenever  a  leaf  is  compound, — that  is  to  say,  divided  into 
other  leaflets  which  in  any  way  repeat  or  imitate  the  form  of 
the  whole  leaf, — those  leaflets  are  not  symmetrical,  as  the 
whole  leaf  is,  but  always  smaller  on  the  side  towards  the  point 
of  the  great  leaf,  so  as  to  express  their  subordniation  to  it, 
and  show,  even  when  they  are  pulled  ofif,  that  they  are  not 
small  independent  leaves,  but  members  of  one  large  leaf. 

Fig.  47.,  which  is  a  block-plan  of  a  leaf  of  columbine,  with- 
out its  minor  divisions  on  the  edges,  will  illustrate  the  principle 
clearly.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  large  mass.  A,  and  two 
lateral  onea,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  ouly  is  lettered,  B 
Each  of  these  masses  is  again  composed  of  three  others,  a  cen 
tral  and  two  lateral  ones  ;  but  observe,  the  minor  one,  a  of  A, 
h  balanced  equally  by  its  opposite  ;  but  the  minor  &  I  of  B  if 
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larger  than  its  opposite  b  2.     Again,  each  of  these  minor 


3 


Fig.  4T. 


masses  is  divided  into  three  ;  but  while  the  central  mass,  a  of 
A,  is  symmetrically  divided,  the  b  of  B  is  nnsymmetrical,  its 
largest  side-lobe  being  lowest.  Again  b  2,  the  lobe  c  1  (its 
lowest  lobe  in  relation  to  b)  is  larger  than  c  2  ;  and  bo  also  in 
b  I.  So  that  universally  one  lobe  of  a  lateral  leaf  is  always 
larger  than  the  other,  and  the  smaller  lobe  is  that  which  is 
nearer  the  central  mass  ;  the  lower  leaf,  as  it  were  by  cour- 
tesy, subduing  some  of  its  own  dignity  or  power,  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  greater  or  captain  leaf;  and  always 
expressing,  therefore,  its  own  subordination  and  secondary 
character.  This  law  is  carried  out  even  in  single  leaves.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  upper  half,  towards  the  point  of  the  spray, 
is  always  the  smaller  ;  and  a  slightly  different  curve,  more 
convex  at  the  springing,  is  used  for  the  lower  side,  giving  an 
exquisite  variety  to  the  form  of  the  whole  leaf ;  so  that  one 

9 
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or  the  chief  elements  in  the  beauty  of  every  subordiuaie  leaf 
throngboat  the  tree,  is  made  to  depend  on  its  confession  of  its 
own  bwliness  and  subjection. 

And  now,  if  we  bring  together  in  one  view  the  principles  we 
have  ascertained  in  trees,  we  shall  find  they  may  be  summed 
under  four  great  laws  ;  and  that  all  perfect  *  vegetable  form  is 
appointed  to  express  these  four  laws  in  noble  balance  of  author 
Hy. 

1.  Support  from  one  living  root. 

2.  Radiation,  or  tendency  of  force  from  some  one  given 
point,  either  in  the  root,  or  in  some  stated  connexion  with  it. 

3.  Liberty  of  each  bough  to  seek  its  own  livelihood  and  hap- 
piness according  to  its  needs,  by  irregularities  of  action  both  in 
its  play  and  its  work,  either  stretching  out  to  get  its  required 
nourishment  from  light  and  rain,  by  finding  some  sufiicient 
breathing-place  among  the  other  branches,  or  knotting  and 
gathering  itself  up  to  get  strength  for  any  load  which  its  fruit- 
ful blossoms  may  lay  upon  it,  and  for  any  stress  of  its  storm- 
tossed  luxuriance  of  leaves  ;  or  playing  hither  and  thither  ad 
the  fitful  sunshine  may  tempt  its  young  shoots,  in  their  unde* 
cided  states  of  mind  about  their  future  life. 

4.  Imperative  requirement  of  each  bough  to  stop  within 
certain  limits,  expressive  of  its  kindly  fellowship  and  fraternity 
with  the  boughs  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  to  work  with  them 
according  to  its  power,  magnitude,  and  state  of  health,  to 

'  Imperfect  vegetable  form  I  consider  that  which  is  in  its  nature  )e 
pendent,  as  in  runners  and  climbers ;  or  which  is  susceptible  of  contiuuai 
lujurj  without  materially  losing  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  hj  itt 
anpect,  M  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  grasses.  I  have  not,  oC  course,  eptuM 
here  to  explain  these  minor  diiitinctions,  but  the  laws  above  stated  uppJy 
•f  'kli  ilif>  more  importaut  trees  and  shrubs  likely  to  be  familiar  to  t.h»t 
siutieau 
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bring  out  the  general  perfectness  of  the  great  curve,  and  cir- 
cumferent  stateliness  of  the  whole  tree. 

I  think  I  may  leave  you,  unhelped,  to  work  out  the  moral 
analogies  of  these  laws  ;  you  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  a  lit 
tie  puzzled  to  see  the  meeting  of  the  second  one.  It  typically 
expresses  that  healthy  human  actions  should  spring  radiantly 
i^like  rays)  from  some  single  heart  motive  ;  the  most  beautiful 
systems  of  action  taking  place  when  this  motive  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  life,  and  the  action  is  clearly  seen  to  proceed  from 
it ;  while  also  many  beautiful  secondary  systems  of  action  tak- 
ing place  from  motives  not  so  deep  or  central,  but  in  some 
beautiful  subordinate  connexion  with  the  central  or  life  motive 

The  other  laws,  if  you  think  over  them,  you  will  find  equally 
significative  ;  and  as  you  draw  trees  more  and  more  in  their 
various  states  of  health  and  hardship,  you  will  be  every  day 
more  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  types  they  present  of  the  truths 
most  essential  for  mankind  to  know  ;'  and  you  will  see  what 
this  vegetation  of  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  our  life,  first, 

*  There  ia  a  very  tender  lesson  of  this  kind  in  the  shadows  of  le&vea 
apon  the  ground ;  shadows  which  arc  the  most  likely  of  all  to  attract 
attention,  by  their  pretty  play  and  change.  If  you  examine  them,  you 
will  find  that  the  shadows  do  not  take  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  but  that, 
through  each  interstice,  the  light  falls,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  form 
of  a  round  or  oval  spot ;  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  the  image  of  the  sun 
itself,  cast  either  vertically  or  obliquely,  in  circle  or  ellipse  according  to 
the  slope  of  the  ground.  Of  course  the  sun's  rays  produce  the  same 
effect,  when  they  fall  through  any  small  aperture :  but  the  openings  be- 
tween leaves  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  show  it  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
or  to  attract  his  attention  to  it  by  its  frequency,  and  lead  him  to  think 
what  this  type  may  signify  respecting  the  greater  Sun ;  and  how  it  maj 
show  us  that,  even  when  the  opening  through  which  the  eartli  receive! 
light  is  too  small  to  let  us  see  the  Sun  himself,  the  ray  of  light  that 
enters,  if  it  comes  straight  from  Him,  will  still  bear  with  it  Ilis  image. 
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as  purifying  the  air  for  us  and  then  as  food,  and  just  as  neces 
Bary  to  our  joy  in  all  places  of  the  earth, — what  these  trees 
and  leaves,  I  say,  are  meant  to  teach  us  as  we  contemplate 
theui,  and  read  or  hear  their  Ijvely  language,  written  or  spokep 
for  us,  not  in  frightful  black  letters,  nor  in  dull  sentences,  but 
m  fair  green  and  shadowy  shapes  of  waving  words,  and  blos- 
somed brightness  of  odoriferous  wit,  and  sweet  whispers  of  un- 
intrusive  wisdom,  and  playful  morality. 

Well,  I  am  sorry  myself  to  leave  the  wood,  whatever  my 
reader  may  be  ;  but  leave  it  we  must,  or  we  shall  compose  no 
more  pictures  to-day. 

This  law  of  radiation,  then,  enforcing  unison  of  actiou  in 
arising  from,  or  proceeding  to,  some  given  point,  is  perhaps,  of 
all  principles  of  composition,  the  most  influential  in  producing 
the  beauly  of  groups  of  form.  Other  laws  make  them  forcible 
or  interesting,  but  this  generally  is  chief  in  rendering  them 
beautiful.  In  the  arrangement  of  masses  in  pictures,  it  is  con- 
stantly obeyed  by  tiie  great  composers  ;  but,  like  the  law  of 
principality,  with  careful  concealment  of  its  imperativeness,  the 
point  to  which  the  lines  of  main  curvature  are  directed  being 
very  often  far  away  out  of  the  picture.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  system  of  curves  will  be  empluj^od  deQnitely  to  exalt,  by  their 
concurrence,  the  value  of  some  leading  object,  and  then  the  law 
becomes  traceable  enough. 

Id  the  inRtance  before  us,  the  principal  object  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  tower  on  the  bridge,  Turner  has  determined  that 
bis  system  of  curvature  should  have  its  origin  in  the  top  of  thia 
K)wer.  The  diagram  Fig,  34,  p.  182,,  compared  with  Fig.  32 
p,  '12.,  will  show  how  this  is  done.  Ouc  curve  joins  the  two 
towers,  and  is  continued  by  Die  back  of  the  figure  sitting  on 
the  bank  into  the  piece  of  Itent  timber.  This  is  a  limiting  curve 
of  great  importance,  and  Turner  has  drawn  a  considerahie  pari 
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of  it  with  the  edge  of  the  timber  very  carefully,  and  then  led 
the  eye  up  to  the  sitting  girl  by  some  white  spots  and  indica 
tious  of  a  ledge  in  the  bank  ;  then  the  passage  to  the  tops  of 
the  towers  cannot  be  missed. 

The  next  curve  is  begun  and  drawn  carefully  for  half  an  inch 
of  its  course  by  the  rudder  ;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the  basket 
and  the  heads  of  the  figures,  and  leads  accurately  to  the  tower 
angle.  The  gunwales  of  both  the  boats  begin  the  next  two 
curves,  which  meet  in  the  same  point ;  and  all  are  centrali&id 
by  the  long  reflection  which  continues  the  vertical  lines. 

Subordinated  to  this  first  system  of  curves  there  is  another, 
begun  by  the  small  crossing  bar  of  wood  inserted  in  the  angle 
behind  the  rudder ;  continued  by  the  bottom  of  the  bank  on 
which  the  figure  sits,  interrupted  forcibly  beyond  it,'  bat  taken 
up  again  by  the  water-line  leading  to  the  bridge  foot,  and  pass- 
ing on  in  delicate  shadows  under  the  arches,  not  easily  shown 
in  so  rude  a  diagram,  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  bridge. 
This  is  a  most  important  curve,  indicating  that  the  force  and 
sweep  of  the  river  have  indeed  been  in  old  times  under  the 
large  arches  ;  while  the  antiquity  of  the  bridge  is  told  us  by 
the  long  tongue  of  land,  either  of  carted  rubbish,  or  washed 
down  by  some  minor  stream,  which  has  interrupted  this  curve, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  landing-place  for  the  boats,  and  for  em 
barkation  of  merchandise,  of  wliich  some  bales  and  bundles  ar< 
laid  in  a  heap,  immediately  beneath  the  great  tower.     A  com 

'  In  the  smaller  figure  (82.),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  interruption  if 
caused  by  a  cirt  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  this  objoct  is  ser- 
viceable as  beginning  another  system  of  curves  leading  out  of  the  picture 
on  the  right,  but  so  obscurely  drawn  as  not  to  be  easily  represented  'H 
outline.  As  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  exp'anation  of  our  point  here,  it  lia^ 
been  omitted  in  tlie  larger  diagram,  the  direction  of  the  crrve  it  begini 
oaing  indicated  by  the  1a.shes  only. 
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mon  composer  would  hare  put  these  bales  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  Turner  knows  better  ;  he  uses  them  as  a  foundation 
for  his  tower,  adding  to  its  importance  precisely  as  the  sculp- 
tured base  adorns  a  pillar  ;  and  he  farther  increases  the  aspect 
)f  its  height  by  throwing  the  reflection  of  it  far  down  in  the 
nearer  water.  All  the  great  composers  have  this  same  feeling 
about  sustaining  their  vertical  masses  :  you  will  constantly  find 
Prout  using  the  artifice  most  dexterously  (see,  for  instance,  the 
figure  with  the  wheelbarrow  under  the  great  tower,  in  the 
sketdi  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Prague,  and  the  white  group  of  figure!' 
under  the  tower  in  the  sketch  of  Augsburg ')  ;  and  Veronese, 
Titian,  aod  Tintoret  continually  put  their  principal  figures  at 
bases  of  pillars.  Turner  found  out  their  secret  very  early,  the 
most  prominent  instance  of  his  composition  on  this  principle 
being  the  drawing  of  Turin  from  the  Superga,  in  Ilakewell's 
Italy.  I  chose  Fig.  20.,  already  given  to  illustrate  foliage 
drawing,  chiefly  because,  being  another  instance  of  precisely  the 
same  arrangement,  it  will  serve  to  convince  you  of  its  being  in- 
tentional. There,  the  vertical,  formed  by  the  larger  tree,  is 
continued  by  the  figure  of  the  farmer,  and  that  of  one  of  the 
smaller  trees  by  his  stick.  The  lines  of  the  interior  mass  of  the 
bushes  radiate,  under  the  law  of  radiation,  from  a  point  behind 
the  farmei-'s  head  ;  but  their  outline  curves  are  carried  on  and 
repeated,  under  the  law  of  continuity,  by  the  curves  of  the  dog 
and  boy — by  the  way,  note  the  remarkable  instance  in  these  3f 
the  use  of  darkest  lines  towards  the  light ; — all  more  or  les» 
guidiug  the  eye  up  to  the  right,  in  order  to  bring  it  finally  to 
the  Keep  of  Windsor,  which  is  the  central  object  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  the  bridge  tower  is  ia  the  Goblentz.  The  wall  oc 
irhicb  the  boy  climbs  answers  the  purpose  of  contrasting,  botb 

'  Both  io  the  Bketcbes  io  Flande  rt  and  QeruiMiy. 
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in  (iirectioQ  and  character,  with  these  greater  curves  ;  thu* 
correspondiug  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  minor  tongue  of  laud 
in  the  Ooblentz.  This,  however,  introduces  us  to  another  law, 
wliich  we  must  consider  separately. 

6.   THE   LAW   OP   CONTRAST. 

Of  course  the  character  of  everything  is  best  manifested  bj 
Contrast.  Rest  can  only  be  enjoyed  after  labour  ;  sound,  to  be 
heard  clearly,  must  rise  out  of  silence  ;  light  is  exhibited  by 
darkness,  darkness  by  light  ;  and  so  on  in  all  things.  Now  in 
art  every  colour  has  an  opponent  colour,  which,  if  brought  near 
it,  will  reLeve  it  more  completely  than  any  other  ;  so,  also, 
every  form  and  line  may  be  made  more  striking  to  the  eye  by 
an  opponent  form  or  line  near  them  ;  a  curved  line  is  set  ofif  by 
a  straight  one,  a  massy  form  by  a  slight  one,  and  so  on  ;  and  in 
all  good  work  nearly  double  the  value,  which  any  given  colour 
or  form  would  have  uucombined,  is  given  to  each  by  contrast.' 

In  this  case  again,  however,  a  too  manifest  use  of  the  artifice 
vulgarises  a  picture.  Great  painters  do  not  commonly,  or  very 
visibly,  admit  violent  contrast.  They  introduce  it  by  stealth 
and  with  intermediate  links  of  tender  change  ;  allowing, 
indeed,  the  opposition  to  tell  upon  the  mind  as  a  surprise,  but 
not  as  a  shock.* 

'  If  you  happen  to  meet  with  the  plate  of  Durer'e  representing  a  coat 
of  arms  with  a  skull  in  the  shield,  note  the  value  given  to  the  concave 
curves  and  sharp  point  of  the  helmet  by  the  convex  leafage  carried  roun4 
it  in  front ;  and  the  use  of  the  blank  white  part  of  the  shield  in  opposing 
the  rich  folds  of  the  dress. 

*  Turner  hardly  ever,  as  far  as  I  remember,  allows  a  strong  light  t« 
oppose  a  full  dark,  without  some  intervening  tint.  His  suns  never  set 
ochind  dark   mountains  without  a  film  of  cloud  above  the   mountain't 
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■  ITius  in  the  rock  of  Ehreubreitstein,  Fig.  35.,  the  maiu 
cmreat  of  the  lines  being  downwards,  in  a  convex  swell,  thej 
are  suddenly  stopped  at  the  lowest  tower  by  a  counter  series  ol 
beds,  directed  nearly  straight  across  them.  This  adverse 
force  sets  oflf  and  relieves  the  great  curvature,  but  it  is  recon 
ciled  to  it  by  a  series  of  radiating  lines  below,  which  at  first 
sympathize  with  the  oblique  bar,  then  gradually  get  steeper, 
till  they  meet  and  join  in  the  fall  of  the  great  curve.  No  pas- 
sage, however  intentionally  monotonous,  is  ever  introduced  by 
a  good  artist  without  soTne  slight  counter  current  of  this  kind  ; 
so  much,  indeed,  do  the  great  composers  feel  the  necessity  of  it, 
that  they  will  even  do  things  purposely  ill  or  unsatisfactorily^ 
in  order  to  give  greater  value  to  their  well-doing  in  other  places. 
In  a  skilful  poet's  versification  the  so-called  bad  or  inferior  lines 
are  not  inferior  because  he  could  not  do  them  better,  but  be- 
cause he  feels  that  if  all  were  equally  weighty,  there  would  be 
no  real  sense  of  weight  anywhere  ;  if  all  were  equally  melodious, 
the  melody  itself  would  be  fatiguing  ;  and  he  purposely  intro- 
duces the  labouiing  or  discordant  verse,  that  the  full  ring  may 
be  felt  in  his  main  sentence,  and  the  finished  sweetness  in  his 
chosen  rhythm.*  And  contitmally  in  painting,  inferior  artists 
destroy  their  work  by  giving  too  much  of  all  that  they  think  is 
good,  while  the  great  painter  gives  just  enough  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  passes  to  an  opposite  kind  of  enjoyment,  cr  to  an  inferior 
state  of  enjoyment :    he  gives  a  passage  of  rich,  Involved,  ei 

'  **  A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  displaj 
Hi*  powers  in  cquui  ranks  an<l  f'uir  nrraj, 
But  with  tlie  occiuiun  and  the  plucc  coniplj, 
Conceal  his  force  ;  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  9j 
TbOM  oft  aru  HtriitjgiMus  which  errors  seem, 
Vor  U  i'.  Homer  uodjt,  but  wo  that  dream." 

Sifay  on  Oritim^m, 
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quisitely  wrought  colour,  then  passes  away  into  slight,  and 
pale,  and  simple  colour  ;  he  paints  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
intense  decision,  then  suddenly  becomes,  as  the  spectator  thinks, 
slovenly  ;  but  he  is  not  slovenly  :  you  could  not  have  taken 
any  more  decision  from  him  just  then  ;  you  have  had  as  much 
as  is  good  for  you  ;  he  paints  over  a  great  space  of  his  picture 
forms  of  the  most  rounded  and  melting  tenderness,  and  sud- 
denly, as  you  think  by  a  freak,  gives  you  a  bit  as  jagged  and 
sharp  as  a  leaflesi  blackthorn.  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  piece 
of  subtle  contrast  in  the  world  of  painting  is  the  arrow  point, 
laid  sharp  against  the  white  side  and  among  the  flowing  hair 
of  Correggio's  Antiope.  It  is  quite  singular  how  very  little  con- 
trast will  sometimes  serve  to  make  an  entire  group  of  forms 
interesting  which  would  otherwise  have  been  valueless.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  picturesque, material,  for  instance,  in  this  top 
of  an  old  tower.  Fig.  48.,  tiles  and  stones  and  sloping  roof  not 


Fig.  48. 


disagreeably  mingled  ;    but   all   would  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory if  there  had  not  happened  to  be  that  iron  ring  on  the  inn«T 

9* 
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wall,  which  by  its  vigorous  black  circular  line  precisely  opposes 
all  the  square  and  angular  characters  of  the  battlements  and 
roof.  Draw  the  tower  without  the  ring,  and  see  what  a  diflfer- 
ence  it  will  make. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  law  of  con 
trast  is  in  association  with  the  law  of  continuity,  causing  an 
unexpected  but  gentle  break  in  a  continuous  series.  This  arti- 
fice is  perpetual  in  music,  and  perpetual  also  in  good  illumina- 
tion ;  the  way  in  which  little  surprises  of  change  are  prepared 
in  any  current  borders,  or  chains  of  ornamental  design,  being 
one  of  the  most  subtle  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  good 
periods.  We  take,  for  instance,  a  bar  of  ornament  between  two 
written  columns  of  an  early  14th  century  MS.,  and  at  the  first 
glaoce  we  suppose  it  to  be  quite  monotonous  all  the  way  up, 
composed  of  a  winding  tendril,  with  alternately  a  blue  leaf  and 
a  scarlet  bud.  Presently,  however,  we  see  that,  in  order  to 
observe  the  law  of  principality,  there  is  one  large  scarlet  leaf 
instead  of  a  bud,  nearly  half-way  up,  which  forms  a  centre  to 
the  whole  rod  ;  and  when  we  begin  to  examine  the  order  of 
the  leaves,  we  find  it  varied  carefully.  Let  a  stand  for  scarlet 
bud,  b  for  blue  leaf,  c  for  two  blue  leaves,  on  one  stalk,  s  for  a 
Btalk  without  a  leaf,  and  r  for  the  large  red  leaf.  Then  count- 
ing from  the  ground,  the  order  begins  as  follows  : 

b,  b,  A]  b,  s,  b,  a;  b,  b,  a  ;  b,  b,  a;  and  we  think  we  shall 
Have  two  b's  and  an  a  all  the  way,  when  suddenly  it  becomes  b, 
A  -f  b,  &  ;  b,  A  ]  b,  a;  b,  a;  and  we  think  we  are  going  to 
have  b,  A  continued  ;  but  no  :  here  it  becomes  b,  s  ]  b,  s  ;  b, 
A  ;  b,  t  \  b,  M ;  c,  s  \  i,  «  ;  b,  t  \  and  we  think  we  are  surely 
i5oing  to  have  b,  $  continued,  but  behold  it  runs  away  to  the 
end  with  a  quick  ft,  i,  a  ;  b,b,  b,b  \^     Very  often,  however 

'  I  am  describing  from  aa  MS.,  cirea  1800,  of  Gregory's  DecrcUUii.  Id 
tuj  ana  boueiwioD. 
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the  designer  is  satisfied  with  one  surprise,  but  I  never  saw  a 
good  illuminated  border  without  oue  at  least  ;  and  lo  series  of 
any  kind  is  ever  introduced  by  a  great  composer  iu  a  painting 
without  a  snap  somewhere.  There  is  a  pretty  one  in  Turuer*! 
drawing  of  Rome,  with  the  large  balustrade  for  a  foregrouno 
ic  the  Hakewell's  Italy  series  :  the  single  baluster  struck  out 
of  the  line,  and  showing  the  street  below  through  the  gap, 
simply  makes  the  whole  composition  right,  when  otherwise,  it 
would  have  been  stiff  and  absurd. 

If  you  look  back  to  Fig.  48.  you  will  see,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  battlements,  a  simple  instance  of  the  use  of  such  vari- 
ation. The  whole  top  of  the  tower,  though  actually  three  sides 
of  a  square,  strikes  the  eye  as  a  continuous  series  of  five  masses.' 
The  first  two,  on  the  left,  somewhat  square  and  blank  ;  then 
the  next  two  higher  and  richer,  the  tiles  being  seen  on  their 
slopes.  Both  those  groups  being  couples,  there  is  enough 
monotony  in  the  series  to  make  a  change  pleasant  ;  and  the 
last  battlement,  therefore,  is  a  little  higher  than  the  first  twc, 
— a  little  lower  than  the  second  two, — and  diflferent  in  shape 
from  either.  Hide  it  with  your  finger,  and  see  how  ugly  and 
formal  the  other  four  battlements  look. 

There  are  in  this  figure  several  other  simple  illustrations  of 
the  laws  we  have  been  tracing.  Thus  the  whole  shape  of  the 
walls'  mass  being  square,  it  is  well,  still  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
to  oppose  it  not  only  by  the  element  of  corvatare,  in  the  ring, 
and  lines  of  the  roof  below,  but  by  that  of  sharpness;  hence  the 
pleasure  which  the  eye  takes  in  the  projecting  point  of  the  roof. 
Also  because  the  walls  are  thick  and  sturdy,  it  is  well  to 
contrast  their  strength  with  weakness  ;  therefore  we  enjoy  the 
evident  decrepitude  of  this  roof  as  it  sinks  between  them.  The 
whole  mass  being  nearly  white,  we  want  a  contrasting  shadow 
Boniewhe^'e  j  and  get  it,  under  our  piece  of  decrepitude.    Thii 
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shade,  with  the  tiles  of  the  wall  below,  forms  another  poiuted 
maas,  uecessary  to  the  first  by  the  law  of  repetition.  Hide  this 
inferior  angle  with  your  finger,  and  see  how  ugly  the  other 
looks.  A  sense  of  the  law  of  symmetry,  though  you  might 
hardly  suppose  it,  has  some  share  in  the  feeling  with  which  yon 
look  at  the  battlements  ;  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  'n  the 
opposed  slopes  of  their  top,  on  one  side  down  to  the  left,  on  the 
other  to  the  right.  Still  less  would  you  think  the  law  oi 
radiation  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  :  but  if  you  take 
the  extreme  point  of  the  black  shadow  on  the  left  for  a  centre, 
and  follow  first  the  low  curve  of  the  eaves  of  the  wall,  it  will 
lead  you,  if  you  continue  it,  to  the  point  of  the  tower  cornice  ; 
'  follow  the  second  curve,  the  top  of  the  tiles  of  the  wall,  and  it 
will  strike  the  top  of  the  right-hand  battlement ;  then  draw  a 
curve  from  the  highest  point  of  the  angle  battlement  on  the 
left,  through  the  points  of  the  roof  and  its  dark  echo  ;  and  you 
will  see  how  the  whole  top  of  the  tower  radiates  from  this 
lowest  dark  point.  There  are  other  curvatures  crossing  these 
main  ones,  to  keep  them  from  being  too  conspicuous.  Follow 
the  curve  of  the  upper  roof,  it  will  take  you  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  battlement  ;  and  the  stones  indicated  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  tower  are  more  extended  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
get  some  less  direct  expression  of  sympathy,  such  as  irregular 
stones  may  bo  capable  of,  with  the  general  flow  of  the  curves 
from  left  to  right. 

You  may  not  readily  believe,  at  first,  that  all  these  laws  an 
indeed  involved  iu  so  trifling  a  piece  of  composition.  But  as 
joa  study  longer,  you  will  discover  that  these  laws,  and  mauj 
more,  are  obeyed  by  the  powerful  composers  in  every  iomA  : 
that  literally,  there  is  never  a  dnsli  of  their  pencil  which  iu 
not  carrying  out  appointed  purposes  of  this  kiiul  in  twenty 
farious  ways  at  ouce  ;  and  that  there  is  as  mush  difference,  is 
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way  of  iutention  and  authority,  between  one  of  the  great  com: 
posers  ruling  his  colours,  and  a  common  painter  confused  by 
them,  as  there  is  between  a  general  directing  the  march  of  an 
rmy,  and  an  old  lady  carried  off  her  feet  by  a  mob. 


7.   THE   LAW   OF   INTKBCHANGK 

Closely  connected  with  the  law  of  contrast  is  a  law  which 
enforces  the  unity  of  opposite  things,  by  giving  to  each  a 
portion  of  the  character  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  you 
divide  a  shield  into  two  masses  of  colour,  all  the  way  down--- 
suppose  blue  and  white,  and  put  a  bar,  or  figure  of  an  animal, 
partly  on  one  division,  partly  on  the  other,  you  will  find  it  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  if  you  make  the  part  of  the  animal  blue  which 
comes  upon  the  white  half,  and  white  which  comes  upon  the 
blue  half.  This  is  done  in  heraldry,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
perfect  intelligibility,  but  yet  more  for  the  sake  of  delight  in 
interchange  of  colour,  since,  in  all  ornamentation  whatever,  the 
practice  is  continual,  in  the  ages  of  good  design. 

Sometimes  this  alternation  is  merely  a  reversal  of  contrasts  ; 
as  that,  after  red  has  been  for  some  time  on  one  side,  and  blue 
on  the  other,  red  shall  pass  to  blue's  side  and  blue  to  red's. 
This  kind  of  alternation  takes  place  simply  in  four-quartered 
shields  ;  in  more  subtle  pieces  of  treatment,  a  little  bit  only  of 
each  colour  is  carried  into  the  other,  and  they  are  as  it  were 
dovetailed  together.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  which  will 
impress  itself  upon  you,  when  you  have  drawn  some  time  care- 
fully from  Nature  in  light  and  shade,  is  the  appearance  of 
intentional  artifice  with  which  conudsts  of  this  alternate  kind 
are  produced  by  her  ;  the  artistry  with  which  she  will  darken 
a  tree   trunk   as   long   as   it  comes   against  light   sky,   and 
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throw  sunlight  on  it  precisely  at  the  spot  where  it  comes 
agaiust  a  dark  hill,  and  similarly  treat  all  her  masses  of  shade 
and  colour,  is  so  great,  that  if  you  only  follow  her  closely,  every 
one  who  Icoks  at  your  drawing  with  attention  will  think  that 
jrou  hare  been  inventing  the  most  artificially  and  uwiaturally 
delightful  interchanges  of  shadow  that  could  possibly  be 
devised  by  human  wit. 

You  will  find  this  law  of  interchange  insisted  upon  at  length 
by  Prout  in  his  Lessons  on  Light  and  Shade  :  it  seems,  of  all 
his  principles  of  composition,  to  be  the  one  he  is  most  con- 
scious of  ;  many  others  he  obeys  by  instinct,  but  this  he  for- 
mally accepts  and  forcibly  declares. 

The  typical  purpose  of  the  law  of  interchange  is,  of  course, 
to  teach  us  how  opposite  natures  may  be  helped  and  strength- 
ened by  receiving  each,  as  far  as  they  can,  some  impress  ot 
imparted  power,  from  the  other. 

8.   THE    LAW    OF    CONSISTBNCT. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place,  that  while  con- 
vast  exhibits  the  characters  of  things,  it  very  often  neutralises 
or  paralyses  their  power.  A  number  of  white  things  may  be 
shown  to  be  clearly  white  by  opposition  of  a  black  thing,  but 
if  we  want  the  full  power  of  their  gathered  light,  the  black 
thing  may  be  seriously  in  our  way.  Thus,  while  coutrast 
displays  things,  it  is  unity  and  sympathy  which  employ  them, 
.oai.entrating  the  power  of  several  into  a  mass.  And,  not  in 
»rt  merely,  but  in  all  the  alTairs  of  life,  ttie  wisdom  of  man  is 
•  ontinually  called  upon  to  reconcile  these  opposite  methods  of 
•jxliibitiiig,  or  using,  the  materials  in  his  power.  l]y  chiinge  he 
(^ive8  them  pleasuij  tness,  and  by  consistency  value  ;  by  change 
1)6  is  refreshed,  aud  by  i^erscverauco  streugtheued. 
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Hence  muny  compositions  address  therasel?es  to  the  specta 
tor  by  aggregate  force  of  colour  or  line,  more  than  by  contrasti 
of  either  ;  many  noble  pictures  are  painted  almost  exclusively 
in  various  tones  of  red,  or  grey,  or  gold,  so  as  to  be  instantly 
striking  by  tlicir  breadth  of  flush,  or  glow,  or  tender  coldntss, 
these  qualities  being  exhibited  only  by  slight  and  subtle  use  oi 
contrast.  Similarly  as  to  form  ;  some  compositions  associate 
massive  and  rugged  forms,  others  slight  and  graceful  ones,  each 
with  few  interruptions  by  lines  of  contrary  character.  And,  i: 
general,  such  compositions  possess  higher  sublimity  than  those 
which  are  more  mingled  in  their  elements.  They  tell  a  special 
tale,  and  summon  a  definite  state  of  feeling,  while  the  grand 
compositions  merely  please  the  eye. 

This  unity  or  breadth  of  character  generally  attaches  most 
to  the  works  of  the  greatest  meu  ;  their  separate  pictures  have 
all  separate  aims.  We  have  not,  in  each,  grey  colour  set 
against  sombre,  and  sharp  forms  against  soft,  and  loud  passages 
against  low  :  but  we  have  the  bright  picture,  with  its  delicate 
sadness  ;  the  sombre  picture,  j^ith  its  single  ray  of  relief ;  the 
stern  picture,  with  only  one  tender  group  of  lines  ;  the  soft  and 
calm  picture,  with  only  one  rock  angle  at  its  flank  ;  and  so  on. 
Hence  the  variety  of  their  work,  as  well  as  its  impressivencss, 
The  principal  bearing  of  this  law,  however,  is  on  the  separate 
masses  or  divisions  of  a  picture  :  the  character  of  the  whole 
composition  may  be  broken  or  various,  if  we  please,  but  there 
must  certainly  be  a  tendency  to  consistent  assemblage  in  its 
divisions  A.s  an  army  may  act  on  several  points  at  once,  but 
can  only  act  effectually  by  having  somewhere  formed  and  rcga- 
lar  masses,  and  not  wholly  by  skirmishers  ;  so  a  picture  may 
be  various  in  its  tendencies,  but  must  be  somewhere  united  and 
eoliorent  in  its  masses.  Good  composers  are  always  associating 
their  colours  in  great  groups  |  binding  their  forms  together  by 
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encompassing  lines,  and  securing,  by  various  dexterities  of 
expedient,  what  they  themselves  call  "  breadth  :"  that  is  to  say, 
a  large  gathering  of  each  kind  of  thing  into  one  place  ;  light 
being  gathered  to  light,  darkness  to  darkness,  and  colour  tc 
colour.  If,  however,  this  be  done  by  introducing  false  lights  oi 
feilse  colours,  it  is  absurd  and  monstrous  ;  the  skill  of  a  painter 
consists  in  obtaining  breadth  by  rational  arrangement  of  his 
objects,  not  by  forced  or  wanton  treatment  of  them.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  paint  one  thing  all  white,  and  another  all  black 
or  brown  ;  but  not  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  all  the  circum- 
stances which  will  naturally  produce  white  in  one  place,  and 
brown  in  another.  Generally  speaking,  however,  breadth  will 
result  in  sufficient  degree  from  fidelity  of  study  :  Nature  ia 
always  broad  ;  and  if  you  paint  her  colours  in  true  relations, 
you  will  paint  them  in  majestic  masses.  If  you  find  your  work 
look  broken  and  scattered,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  not  only  ill 
composed,  but  untrue. 

The  opposite  quality  to  breadth,  that  of  division  or  scatte^ 
ing  of  light  and  colour,  has  a  certain  contrasting  charm,  and  is 
occasionally  introduced  with  exquisite  eflTect  by  good  com- 
posers.' Still,  it  is  never  the  mere  scattering,  but  the  order 
discernible  through  this  scattering,  which  is  the  real  source  of 
pleasure  ;  not  the  mere  multitude,  but  the  constellation  of 
multitude  The  broken  lights  in  the  work  of  a  good  painter 
wander  like  flocks  upon  the  hills,  not  unsbephcrdcd  ;  speaking 
of  life  and  peace  :  the  broken  lights  of  a  bad  painter  fall  like 


'  0^  of  the  mo«t  wonderful  compositions  of  Tintorct  in  Venice,  ii 
Ottle  more  than  a  field  of  subdued  crimson,  spotted  with  flaltes  of  scat- 
fercd  gold.  TIip  upper  douilM  in  the  most  beautiful  sliioH  owe  grout  j>ari 
of  tbcir  power  to  infinitude  of  division  ;  order  being;  niarkod  through  tlii- 
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hailstones,  and  are  capable  only  of  mischief,  leaviag  it  1 3  be 
irifihed  they  were  also  of  dissolution. 


9.   THE   LAW    OF   HARMONY. 

This  last  law  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  much  one  of  coni' 
position  as  of  truth,  but  it  must  guide  composition,  and  ii 
properly,  therefore,  to  be  stated  in  this  place. 

Good  drawing  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  abstract  of  natural 
facts  ;  you  cannot  represent  all  that  you  would,  but  must  con- 
tinually be  falling  short,  whether  you  will  or  no,  of  the  force, 
or  quantity,  of  Nature.  Now,  suppose  that  your  means  and 
time  do  not  admit  of  your  giving  the  depth  of  colour  in  the 
scene,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  paint  it  paler.  If  you  paint 
all  the  colours  proportionately  paler,  as  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
tint  had  been  washed  away  from  each  of  them,  you  still  obtain 
a  harmonious,  though  not  an  equally  forcible  statement  of 
natural  fact.  But  if  you  take  away  the  colours  unequally,  and 
leave  some  tints  nearly  as  deep  as  they  are  in  Nature,  Mhile 
others  are  much  subdued,  you  have  no  longer  a  true  statement. 
You  cannot  say  to  the  observer,  "  Fancy  all  those  colours  a 
little  deeper,  and  you  will  have  the  actual  fact."  However  he 
adds  in  iipagination,  or  takes  away,  something  is  sure  to  be 
still  wrong.     The  picture  is  out  of  harmony. 

It  will  happen,  however,  much  more  frequently,  that  yaa 
have  to  darken  the  whole  system  of  colours,  than  to  make  them 
paler.  Yon  remember,  in  your  first  studies  of  colour  from 
Nature,  you  were  to  leave  the  passages  of  light  which  were 
too  bright  to  be  imitated,  as  white  paper.  But,  in  completing 
the  picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  colour  into  them  ;  and 
ien  the  other  colours  must  be  made  darker,  in  some  fixed 
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relatiou  to  them  If  you  deepen  all  proportionately,  though 
the  whole  scene  is  darker  than  reality,  it  is  only  as  if  yoa  were 
looking  at  the  reality  in  a  lower  light  :  but  if,  while  you 
darken  some  of  the  tints,  you  leave  others  undarkened,  thfl 
{/icture  is  out  of  harmony,  and  will  not  give  the  impression  of 
^futh,  • 

It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  deepen  all  the  colours  so  much 
&&  to  relieve  the  lights  in  their  natural  degree  ;  yOu  would 
merely  sink  most  of  your  colours,  if  you  tried  to  do  so,  into  a 
broad  mass  of  blackness  :  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  lower  them 
harmoniously,  and  yet  more  in  some  parts  of  the  picture  than 
in  others,  so  as  to  allow  you  to  show  the  light  you  want  in  a 
visible  relief.  In  well-harmonised  pictures  this  is  done  by  gra- 
dually deepening  the  tone  of  the  picture  towards  the  lighter 
parts  of  it,  without  materially  lowering  it  in  the  very  dark 
parts ;  the  tendency  in  such  jjictures  being,  of  course,  to 
include  large  masses  of  middle  tints.  But  the  principal  point 
to  be  observed  in  doing  this,  is  to  deepen  the  individual  tints 
without  dirtying  or  obscuring  them.  It  is  easy  to  lower  the 
tone  of  the  picture  by  washing  it  over  with  grey  or  brown  ; 
and  easy  to  see  the  eflfect  of  the  landscape,  when  its  colours 
are  thus  universally  polluted  with  black,  by  using  the  black 
convex  mirror,  one  of  the  most  pestilent  inventions  for  falsifying 
nature  and  degrading  art  which  ever  was  put  into  an  artist's 
DLnd.'  For  the  thing  required  is  not  to  darken  pale  yellow  by 
mixing  grey  with  it,  but  to  deepen  the  pure  yellow  ;  not  to 
darken  crimson  by  mixing  black  with   it,  but  by  making  it 

1  fullj  believo  that  the  Htrangc  grey  gloom,  acconipuiiiod  by  conside 
l»ble  power  of  effect,  wliich  prevails  in  moderu  French  ait,  muMt  1)4 
owing  to  the  um  of  this  miiichievous  instrument;  the  French  InndNcap* 
tlwuy*  gire«  me  the  idea  of  Naturo  seen  careleHsly  in  the  divrk  niiiror 
•qd  pniot^d  coanelj,  but  •cicntiBcally,  through  the  veil  of  itf  perversion 
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•iccper  aud  richer  criuisou  :  and  thus  the  required  eflFct  t  could 
ctily  be  .seen  in  Nature,  if  you  had  pieces  of  glass  of  the  colour 
of  every  olyeot  iu  your  landscape,  and  of  every  minor  hue  thai 
made  up  those  colours,  and  then  could  see  the  real  landscape 
through  this  deep  gorgeousness  of  the  varied  glass.  You  can- 
not  do  this  with  glass,  but  you  can  do  it  for  yourself  as  you 
work  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  put  deep  blue  for  pale  blue, 
(I(iep  gold  for  pale  gold,  and  so  on,  in  the  proportion  you  need  , 
and  then  you  may  paint  as  forcibly  as  you  choose,  but  your 
work  will  still  be  in  the  manner  of  Titian,  not  of  Carayaggio  or 
or  Spagnoletto,  or  any  other  of  the  black  slaves  of  paints 
ing.' 

Supposing  those  scales  of  colour,  which  I  told  you  to  prepare 
in  order  to  show  you  the  relations  of  colour  to  grey,  were  quite 
accurately  made,  and  immerous  enough,  you  w  ould  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  a  deeper  tone  in  any  given  mass 
of  colour,  than  to  substitute  for  each  of  itt  hues  the  hue  as 
many  degrees  deeper  in  the  scale  as  you  wanted,  that  is  to  say, 
if  you  want  to  deepen  the  whole  two  degrees,  substituting  for 
the  yellow  No.  5.  the  yellow  No.  7.,  and  for  the  red  No.  9.  the 
red  No.  11.,  and  so  on  :  but  the  hues  of  any  object  in  Nature 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  their  degrees  too  subtle,  to  admit  of 
BO  mechanical  a  process.  Still,  you  may  see  the  principle  of 
the  whole  matter  clearly  by  taking  a  group  of  colours  out  of 
your  scale,  arranging  them  prettily,  and  then  washing  them  all 
over  with  grey  :  that  represents  the  treatment  of  Nature  by 
the  black  mirror.  Then  arrange  the  same  group  of  colours, 
with  the  tints  five  or  six  degrees  deeper  hi  the  scale  ;  and  that 
jrill  represent  the  treatment  of  Nature  by  Titian. 

'  Various  othci  parts  ol  this  subject  are  entered  into,  especially  In  theb 
bearing  on  the  ideal  of  painting,  in  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap,  iii. 
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You  can  only,  however,  feel  your  way  fully  to  the  right  of  the 
thiug  by  working  from  Nature. 

The  best  subject  on  which  to  begin  a  piece  of  study  of  thip 
kind  is  a  good  thick  tree  trunk,  seen  against  blue  sky  w"tb 
Bome  white  clouds  in  it.  Paint  the  clouds  in  true  and  tenderlj 
gradated  white  ;  then  give  the  sky  a  bold  full  blue,  bringing 
them  well  out ;  then  paint  the  trunk  and  leaves  grandly  dark 
against  all,  but  in  such  glowing  dark  green  and  brown  as  you 
see  they  will  bear.  Afterwards  proceed  to  more  complicated 
studies,  matching  the  colours  carefully  first  by  your  old  method  ; 
then  deepening  each  colour  with  its  own  tint,  and  being  care- 
ful, above  all  things,  to  keep  truth  of  equal  change  when  the 
colours  are  connected  with  each  other,  as  in  dark  and  light 
sides  of  the  same  object.  Much  more  aspect  and  sense  of  har- 
mony are  gained  by  the  precision  with  which  you  observe  the 
relation  of  colours  in  dark  sides  and  light  sides,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  modifying  reflections,  than  by  mere  accuracy  of  added 
depth  in  independent  colours. 

This  harmony  of  tone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  the  most 
important  of  those  which  the  artist  has  to  regard.  But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  harmonies  in  a  picture,  according  to  its  mode 
of  production  There  is  even  a  harmony  of  tonch.  If  you 
pftint  one  part  of  it  very  rapidly  and  forcibly,  and  another  pari 
slowly  and  delicately,  each  division  of  the  picture  may  be  riglil 
separately,  but  they  will  not  agree  together  :  the  whole  will  be 
effectless  and  Taluelcss,  out  of  harmony.  Similarly,  if  you  paint 
one  part  of  it  by  a  yellow  light  in  a  warm  day,  and  another  by  a 
grey  light  in  a  cold  day,  though  both  may  have  been  sunlight, 
and  both  may  be  well  toned,  and  have  their  relative  shadows 
truly  ca.st,  neither  will  look  like  light :  they  will  destroy  t'ach 
other'rt  power,  by  being  out  of  harmony.  These  are  only  broad 
and  defiDablo  iuHtanceH  of  discordance  ,  but  there  is  an  exteul 
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of  harmony  in  all  good  work  uiucli  too  subtle  foi  definition  ; 
depending  on  the  draughtsman's  carrying  everything  he  draws 
up  to  just  the  balancing  and  harmonious  jjoiut,  in  finish,  and 
colour,  and  depth  of  tone,  and  intensity  of  moral  feeling,  aui 
ityle  of  touch,  all  considered  at  once  ;  and  never  allowing  hia 
wlf  to  lean  too  emphatically  on  detached  parts,  or  exalt  on 
ihing  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  feel  acutely  in  one  pleice 
and  coldly  in  another.  If  you  have  got  some  of  Cruikshank'a 
etchings,  you  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  feel  the  nature  of  harmo- 
nious treatment  in  a  simple  kind,  by  comparing  them  with  any 
*of  Richter's  illustrations  to  the  numerous  German  story-booka 
lately  published  at  Christmas,  with  all  the  German  stories 
spoiled.  Cruikshauk's  work  is  often  incomplete  in  character 
aud  poor  in  incident,  but,  as  drawing,  it  is  ^fect  in  harmony. 
The  pure  and  simple  efiects  of  daylight  which  he  gets  by  hia 
thorough  mastery  of  treatment  in  this  respect,  are  quite  unri- 
railed,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other  work  executed  with  so 
few  touches.  His  vignettes  to  Grimm's  German  stories, 
already  recommended,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  quality 
Richter's  illustrations,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a  very  high 
stamp  as  respects  uuderstandiug  of  human  character,  with  infi- 
nite playfulness  and  tenderness  of  fancy  ;  but,  as  drawings, 
they  are  almost  uuendurably  out  of  harmony,  violent  blacks  in 
one  place  being  continually  opposed  to  trenchant  white  in 
another  ;  and,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case  with  bad  har- 
luoiusts,  the  local  colour  hardly  felt  anywhere.  All  German 
ivork  is  apt  to  be  out  of  harmony,  in  consequence  of  its  too  fre- 
]uent  conditions  of  affectation,  and  its  wilful  refusals  of  fact ; 
03  well  as  by  reason  of  a  feverish  kind  of  excitement,  which 
iiv>ells  violently  on  particular  points,  and  makes  all  the  lines  of 
thought  in  the  picture  to  stand  on  end,  as  it  were,  like  a  cat'» 
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fur  electrified  ;  while  good  woik  is  always  as  quiet  as  a  coucbtiiil 
leopard   and  as  strong. 

I  ha?e  now  stated  to  you  all  the  laws  of  composition  whicb 
occur  to  me  as  capal)le  of  being  illustrated  or  defined  ;  but 
there  are  multitudes  of  others  which,  in  the  present  state  of  mj 
knowledge,  I  cannot  define,  aud  others  which  I  never  hope  to 
define  ;  aud  these  the  most  important,  aud  connected  with  the 
■  deepest  powers  of  the  art.  Among  those  which  I  hope  to  bo 
able  to  explain  when.  I  have  thought  of  them  more,  are  the 
laws  which  relate  to  nobleness  and  ignobleness  ;  that  ignoble- 
ness  especially  which  we  commonly  call  "  vulgarity,"  and  which; 
in  its  essence,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  inquiry 
connected  with  human  feeling.  Among  those  which  J  ar.vei 
hope  to  explain,  are  chiefly  laws  of  expression,  and  others 
bearing  simply  on  simple  matters  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
more  influential  than  any  others.  These  are,  from  tne  first, 
as  inexplicable  as  our  bodily  sensations  are  ;  it  being  just  us 
impossible,  I  think,  to  explain  why  one  succession  of  musical 
notes '  shall  be  noble  and  pathetic,  and  such  as  might  h&ve 
beeu  suQg  by  Casella  to  Dante,  aud  why  another  succession  la 
l)ase  aud  ridiculous,  and  would  be  fit  only  for  the  reasonably 
good  ear  of  Bottom,  as  to  explain  why  we  like  sweetness,  and 
d.slike  bitterness.  The  best  part  of  every  great  work  is  always 
iaexplicablc  :    it  is  good  because  it  is  good  ;  and  innocently 


'  In  all  the  best  arraiigomcnta  of  colour,  the  delight  occasioued  b; 
(beir  mode  of  BUcci'Knion  is  entirely  inexplicable,  nor  can  it  bo  rea-soned 
•boat;  we  like  it  Just  m  wo  lilce  an  air  in  niusio,  but  oaroot  reaflon  &nj 
rfifructory  pcn»on  into  likiiij?  it,  if  they  do  not :  und  yet  there  is  diutiuetlj 
a  right  and  a  wrong  in  it,  aud  a  good  taate  luid  b«d  test*  reapectiug  it 
M  eUo  io  muaic 
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gracious,  opening  as  ilic  green  of  the  earth,  or  falling  as  the 
(lew  of  heaven. 

But  though  you  cannot  explain  them,  you  may  always  render 
yourself  more  and  more  sensitive  to  these  higher  qualities  by 
the  discipline  which  you  generally  give  to  your  character,  and 
this  especially  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  incidents  ;  a  kind 
of  composition  in  some  sort  easier  than  the  artisiical  arrange- 
knents  of  lines  and  colours,  but  in  every  sort  nobler,  because 
addressed  to  deeper  feelings. 

For  instance,  in  the  "  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  the  last  vignette 
to  Roger's  Poems,  the  plough  in  the  foreground  has  three  pur- 
poses. The  first  purpose  is  to  meet  the  stream  of  sunlight  on 
the  river,  and  make  it  brighter  by  opposition;  but  any  dark  ol>- 
ject  whatever  would  have  done  this.  Its  second  purpose  is,  by  its 
two  arms,  to  repeat  the  cadence  of  the  group  of  the  two  shij)S, 
and  thus  give  a  greater  expression  of  repose  ;  but  two  sitting 
figures  would  have  done  this.  Its  third  and  cl.ief,  or  pathetic, 
purpose  is,  as  it  lies  abandoned  in  the  furrow  (the  vessels  also 
being  moored,  and  having  their  sails  down),  to  be  a  type  of 
human  labour  closed  with  the  close  of  day.  The  parts  of  it  on 
which  the  hand  leans  are  brought  most  clearly  into  sight ;  and 
they  are  the  chief  dark  of  the  picture,  because  the  tillage  of 
the  ground  is  required  of  man  as  a  punishment ;  but  they  make 
the  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  brigliter,  because  rest  is 
sweetest  after  toil.  These  thoughts  may  never  occur  to  us  as 
we  glance  carelessly  at  the  design  ;  and  yet  their  under  current 
assuredly  affects  the  feelings,  and  increases,  as  the  paint ei 
aieunt  it.  should,  the  impression  of  melancholy,  and  of  peace. 

Again,  in  the  "  Lancaster  Sands,"  which  is  one  of  the  plates 
I  have  marked  as  most  desirable  for  your  posscssiou  ;  the 
stream  of  light  which  falls  from  the  setting  sun  on  the  advauc 
ing  tide  stands  similarly  in  need  of  some  force  of  near  object  tu 
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relieve  its  brightness.  But  the  iucideut  which  Turmjr  has  here 
adopted  is  the  swoop  of  an  angry  seagull  at  a  dog,  who  yelps 
at  it,  drawing  back  as  the  wave  rises  over  his  feet,  and  the  bird 
shrieks  within  a  foot  of  his  face.  Its  unexpected  boldness  is  a 
type  of  the  anger  of  its  ocean  element,  and  warns  us  of  the 
•ea's  advance  just  as  surely  as  the  abandoned  plough  told  us  of 
the  ceased  labour  of  the  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  selection  of  single 
Incidents  of  this  kind  as  in  the  feeUng  which  regulates  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  subject  that  the  mind  of  a  great 
composer  is  known.  A  single  incident  may  be  suggested  by 
a  felicitous  chance,  as  a  pretty  motto  might  be  for  the  head- 
ing a  chapter.  But  the  great  composers  so  arrange  all  their 
designs  that  one  incident  illustrates  another,  just  as  one  colour 
relieves  another.  Perhaps  the  "Heysliam,"  of  the  Yorkshire 
series  which,  as  to  its  locality,  may  be  considered  a  companion 
to  the  last  drawing  we  have  spoken  of,  the  "  Lancaster  Sands," 
presents  as  interesting  an  example  as  we  could  find  of  Turner's 
feeling  in  this  respect.  The  subject  is  a  simple  nortli-couutry 
Tillage,  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay  ;  not  in  the  common 
sense,  a  picturesque  village  :  there  are  no  pretty  bow-windows, 
or  red  roofs ,  or  rocky  steps  of  entrance  to  the  rustic  doors, 
or  quaint  gables  ;  nothing  but  a  single  street  of  thatched  and 
chiefly  clay-built  cottages,  ranged  in  a  somewhat  monotonous 
line,  the  roofs  so  green  with  moss  that  at  first  we  hardly 
discern  the  houses  from  the  fields  and  trees.  The  village 
ftrcet  ia  closed  at  the  end  by  a  wooden  gate,  indicating  the 
little  traffic  there  is  ou  the  road  through  it,  and  giving 
U  something  the  look  of  a  large  farmstead,  in  which  a  righ* 
of  way  lies  through  the  yard.  Tiic  road  which  leads  to  tiiiii 
gate  is  full  of  ruts,  and  winds  down  a  bad  bit  of  hill  betwecu 
two  brokcD  banks  of  moor  ground,  succeeding  immediately 
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to  Ihe  few  eudosures  which  surround  the  vilhige  ,  they  cai 
hardly  be  called  g.*>.rdeus  ;  but  a  decayed  fragment  or  two  of 
fencing  fill  the  gaps  in  the  bank  ;  and  a  clothes-line,  with  some 
dothes  on  it,  striped  blue  and  red,  and  a  smock-frock,  it 
stretched  between  the  trunks  of  some  stunted  willows  ;  a  rerj 
small  haystack  and  pigstye  being  seen  at  the  back  of  the  cot 
tage  beyond.  An  empty,  two-wheeled,  lumbering  cart,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses  with  huge  wooden  collars,  the  driver  sitting 
'lazily  in  the  sun,  sideways  on  the  leader,  is  going  slowly  home 
along  the  rough  road,  it  being  about  country  dinner-time. 
At  the  end  of  the  village  there  is  a  better  house,  with  three 
chimneys  and  a  dormer  window  in  its  roof,  and  the  roof  is 
of  stone  shingle  instead  of  thatch,  but  very  rougii.  This 
house  is  no  doubt  the  clergyman's  ;  there  is  some  smoke  from 
one  of  its  chimneys,  none  from  any  other  in  the  village  ;  this 
smoke  is  from  the  lowest  chimney  at  the  back,  evidently  that 
of  th'^  kitchen,  and  it  is  rather  thick,  the  fire  not  having  been 
long  lighted.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  clergyman'.s 
house,  nearer  the  shore,  is  the  church,  discernible  from  the 
cottr.ge  only  by  its  low-arched  belfry,  a  little  neater  than 
ono  would  expect  in  such  a  village  ;  perhaps  lately  built  by 
the  Puseyite  incumbent ; '  and  beyond  the  church,  close  to 
the  sea,  are  two  fragments  of  a  border  war-tower,  standing 
on  their  circular  mound,  worn  on  its  brow  deep  into  edges 
and  farrows  by  the   feet  of  the   village  children.     On  the 


'  ^*  Puseyism"  was  unknown  in  the  days  when  this  drawing  was  made ; 
bot  the  kindly  and  helpful  influences  of  what  may  be  called  ecclesiastical 
sentiment,  which,  in  a  morbidly  exuggerated  condition,  forms  one  of  the 
onucipal  elements  of  "  Puseyism," — I  use  this  word  regretfully,  no  other 
ixictiug  which  will  serve  for  it, — had  been  known  and  feit  in  our  wUd 
northern  districts  long  before. 

10 
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bank  of  injor,  which  forms  the  foreground,  are  a  few  cows, 
the  carter's  dog  barking -at  a  vixenish  one:  the  milkmaid 
Is  feeding  another,  a  gentle  white  one,  which  turns  its  head 
to  her,  expectant  of  a  handful  of  fresh  hay,  which  she  ha: 
brought  for  it  in  her  blue  aj)ron,  fastened  up  round  her  waist  ; 
ehe  stands  with  liei"  pail  on  her  head,  evidently  the  village 
coquette,  for  she  has  a  neat  bodice,  and  pretty  striped  petticoat 
under  the  blue  apron,  and  red  stockings.  Nearer  us,  tlit 
cowherd,  barefooted,  stands  on  a  piece  of  the  Umestone  rock 
(for  the  ground  is  thistly  and  not  pleasurable  to  bare  feet)  ; — 
whether  boy  or  girl  we  are  not  sure  ;  it  may  be  a  boy,  with 
a  girl's  worn-out  bonnet  on,  or  a  girl  with  a  pair  of  ragged 
trowsers  on  ;  probably  the  first,  as  the  old  bonnet  is  evidently 
useful  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  our  eyes  when  we  are  looking 
for  strayed  cows  among  the  moorland  hollows,  and  helps  us 
at  present  to  watch  (holding  the  bonnet's  edge  down)  the 
quarrel  of  the  vixenish  cow  with  the  dog,  which,  leaning  on 
our  long  stick,  we  allow  to  proceed  without  any  interference. 
A  little  to  the  right  the  hay  is  being  got  in,  of  which  the 
milkmaid  has  just  taken  her  apronful  to  the  white  cow ;  but 
the  hay  is  very  thin,  and  cannot  well  be  raked  up  because 
of  the  rocks  ;  we  must  glean  it  like  corn,  hence  the  smallncsa 
of  our  stack  behind  the  willows ;  and  a  woman  is  pressing 
a  bundle  of  it  hard  together,  kneeling  against  the  rock's 
edge,  to  carry  it  safely  to  the  hay-cart  without  dropping 
any.  Beyond  the  village  is  a  rocky  hill,  deep  set  with  brush- 
wood, a  square  crag  or  two  of  limestone  cmergiLg  here  and 
there,  with  pleasant  turf  on  their  brows,  heaved  in  russet  and 
mossy  mounds  against  the  sky,  which,  clear  and  calm,  and 
as  golden  as  the  mo.ss,  stretches  down  behind  it  towards 
the  sea.  A  single  cottage  Just  shows  its  roof  over  the  edge 
vf  the  hill,  looking  seaward  ;  perhaps  one  of  the  village  ahii\> 
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herds  is  a  sea  captaiu  now,  aad  may  have  built  it  there,  that 
bis  mother  may  first  sec  the  sails  of  his  ship  whenever  il 
runs  into  the  bay.  Then  under  the  hill,  and  beyond  the 
border  tower,  is  the  blue  sea  itself,  the  waves  flowing  in 
over  the  sand  in  long  curved  lines,  slowly  ;  shadows  of  cloud 
and  glcaras  of  shallow  water  on  white  sand  alternating — miles 
away  ;  but  no  sail  is  visible,  not  one  fisherboat  on  the  beach, 
not  one  dark  speck  on  the  qijiet  horizon.  Beyond  all  are 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  clear  in  the  sun,  with  rosy  light 
on  all  their  crags. 

I  should  thhik  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  the  kind  of 
harmony  there  is  in  this  composition  ;  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  painter  to  give  us  the  impression  of  wild,  yet  gentle, 
country  life,  monotonous  as  the  succession  of  the  noiseless 
waves,  patient  and  enduring  as  the  rocks  ;  but  peaceful,  and 
full  of  health  and  quiet  hope,  and  sanctified  by  the  pure 
mountain  air  and  baptismal  dew  of  heaven,  falling  softly  be- 
tween days  of  toil  and  nights  of  innocence. 

All  noble  composition  of  this  kind  can  be  reached  only  by 
instinct  :  you  caiuiot  set  yourself  to  arrange  such  a  subject  ; 
you  may  see  it,  and  seize  it,  at  all  times,  but  never  laboriously 
invent  it.  And  your  power  of  discerning  what  is  best  in 
expression,  among  natural  subjects,  depends  wholly  on  the  tem- 
per in  which  you  keep  your  own  mind  ;  above  all,  on  your 
living  so  much  alone  as  to  allow  it  to  become  acutely  sensitive 
in  its  own  stillness.  The  noisy  life  of  modern  days  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  any  true  perception  of  natural  beauty.  If 
you  go  down  into  Cumberland  by  the  railroad,  live  in  some 
frequented  hotel,  and  explore  the  hills  with  merry  companions, 
however  ranch  you  may  enjoy  your  tour  or  their  conversation, 
depend  upon  it  you  will  never  choose  so  much  as  one  pictorial 
subject  rightly  ;  you  will  not  see  into  the  depth  of  any.     Ba* 
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take  knapsack  and  stick,  walk  towards  the  hills  by  short  day's 
journeys — ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day — taking  a  week  from  some 
starting-place  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away  :  sleep  at  the  pretty 
Utile  wayside  inns,  or  the  rough  village  ones  ;  then  take  the 
hills  as  they  tempt  you,  following  glen  or  shore  as  your  eye 
glances  or  your  heart  guides,  wholly  scornful  of  local  fame  or 
fashion ,  and  of  everything  which  it  is  the  ordinary  traveller's 
duty  to  see,  or  pride  to  do.  .  Never  force  yourself  to  admire 
anything  when  you  are  not  in  the  humour  ;  but  never  force 
yourself  away  from  what  you  feel  to  be  lovely,  in  search  of  any- 
thing better  :  and  gradually  the  deeper  scenes  of  the  natural 
world  will  unfold  themselves  to  you  in  still  increasing  fulness 
of  passionate  power  ;  and  your  difficulty  will  be  no  more  to 
seek  or  to  compose  subjects,  but  only  to  choose  one  from  among 
the  multitude  of  melodious  thoughts  with  which  you  will  be 
haunted,  thoughts  which  will  of  course  be  noble  or  original  in 
proportion  to  your  own  depth  of  character  and  general  power 
of  mind  :  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  consideration  you  give  to 
any  single  drawing,  as  by  the  previous  discipline  of  your  powers 
of  thought,  that  the  character  of  your  composition  will  be 
determined.  Simplicity  of  life  will  make  you  sensitive  to  the 
retnement  and  modesty  of  scenery,  just  as  inordinate  excite- 
ment and  pomp  of  daily  life  will  make  you  enjoy  coarse  colours 
and  affected  forms.  Habits  of  patient  comparison  and  accu- 
rate judgment  will  make  your  art  precious,  as  they  will  make 
your  actions  wise  ;  and  every  increase  of  noble  enthusiasm  in 
four  living  spirit  will  be  measured  by  the  reflection  of  its  light 
opoD  the  Itrorks  of  your  hands. 

Faithfully  yours 

.T.    RURWH 
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Thb  worct  danger  by  far,  to  which  a  sclitury  student  fc 
exposed,  is  that  of  liking  things  that  he  shonld  not.  It  is  not 
80  much  his  difficulties,  as  his  tastes,  which  lie  must  set  him- 
self to  conquer  ;  and  although,  under  the  guidance  of  a  ma* 
ter,  many  works  of  art  may  be  made  instructive,  which  arc 
only  of  partial  excellence  (the  good  and  bad  of  them  being 
duly  distinguished),  his  safeguard,  as  long  as  he  studies  ahme, 
will  be  in  allowing  himself  to  possess  only  things,  in  their  way, 
80  free  from  faults,  that  nothing  he  copies  in  them  can  seriously 
mislead  him,  and  to  contemplate  only  those  works  of  art  which 
he  knows  to  be  either  perfect  or  noble  in  their  errors.  I  will 
therefore  set  down  in  clear  order,  the  names  of  the  masters 
whom  you  may  safely  admire,  and  a  few^  of  the  books  which 
you  may  safely  possess.  In  these  days  of  cheap  illustration,  the 
danger  is  always  rather  of  your  possessing  too  much  than  too 
kittle.  It  may  admit  of  some  question,  how  far  the  looking  at 
bad  art  may  set  off  and  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  good  ; 
but.  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  live  always  on  quite 
wholesome  food,  and  that  our  taste  of  it  will  not  be  made  mor« 
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acute  by  feediug,  however  temporauly,  on  ashes.  Of  course 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  can  only  be  serviceable  to  the 
student  after  he  has  made  considerable  progress  himself.  Tt 
only  wastes  the  time  and  dulls  the  feelings  of  young  persons,  to 
drag  them  through  picture  galleries  ;  at  least,  unless  they  them- 
selves wish  to  look  at  particular  pictures.  Generally,  young 
people  only  care  to  enter  a  picture  gallery  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  leave  to  run  a  race  to  the  other  end  of  it ;  and 
they  had  better  do  that  in  the  garden  below,  —if,  however, 
they  have  any  real  enjoyment  of  pictures,  and  want  to  look  at 
this  one  or  that,  the  principal  point  is  never  to  disturb  them  in 
looking  at  what  interests  them,,  and  never  to  make  them  look 
at  what  does  not.  Nothing  is  of  the  least  use  to  young  people 
(nor,  by  the  way,  of  much  use  to  old  ones),  but  what  interests 
them  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  pui 
nothing  but  good  art  into  their  possession,  yet  when  they  are 
passing  through  great  houses  or  galleries,  they  should  be  allow- 
ed to  look  precisely  at  what  pleases  them  :  if  it  is  not  useful  to 
them  as  art,  it  will  be  in  some  other  way ;  and  the  healthiest 
way  in  which  art  can  interest  them  is  when  they  look  at  it,  not 
as  art,  but  because  it  represents  something  they  h'ke  in  nature. 
If  a  boy  has  had  his  heart  filled  by  the  life  of  some  great  man, 
and  goes  up  thirstily  to  a  Vandyck  portrait  of  him,  to  see 
what  he  was  like,  that  is  the  wholcsomest  way  in  which  he  can 
begin  the  study  of  portraiture  ;  if  he  love  mountains,  and 
dwell  on  a  Turner  drawing  because  he  .sees  in  it  a  likeness  to  a 
YorkKhire  scar,  or  an  Alpine  pass,  that  is  the  wholesomest  way 
io  which  he  can  begin  the  study  of  landscape  ;  and  if  a  girl's 
mind  is  filled  with  dreams  of  angels  and  saints,  and  she  pauses 
Ueforc  an  Angelico  bccayse  she  thinks  it  must  surely  be  indeed 
like  heaven,  that  is  the  wholesomest  way  for  her  to  begin  tb« 
ftndy  0**  religious  art. 
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.  When,  however,  the  studeut  has  made  some  definite  progress 
and  every  picture  becomes  really  a  guide  to  him,  false  or  true, 
in  his  own  work,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  nevei 
80  much  as  look  at  bad  art  ;  and  then,  if  the  reader  is  willing 
to  trust  me  in  the  matter,  the  following  advice  will  be  useful 
to  him.  In  which,  with  his  permission,  I  will  quit  the  indirect 
and  return  to  the  epistolary  addresa,  as  being  the  more  c  «• 
Tenient. 

First,  in  Galleries  of  Pictures  : 

1.  You  may  look,  with  trust  in  their  being  always  right,  at 
Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  John  Bellini,  and  Velas 
quez ;  the  authenticity  of  the  picture  being  of  course  estab 
Ushed  for  you  by  proper  authority. 

2,  You  may  look  with  admiration,  admitting,  however,  que* 
tion  of  right  and  wrong,'  at  Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  Perugino 
Francia,  Angelico,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Vandyck 
Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  and  the  modern 
Pre-Raphaelites.*  You  had  better  look  at  no  other  painters 
than  these,  for  you  run  a  chance,  otherwise,  of  being  led  far  off 
the  road,  or  into  grievous  faults,  by  some  of  the  other  great 
ones,  as  Michael  Augelo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens  ;  and  of  being, 
resides,  corrupted  in  taste  by  the  base  ones,  as  Murillo,  Sal* 
vator,  Claude,  Gasper  Poussin,  Teniers,  and  such  others.  You 
may  look,  however,  for  examples  of  evil,  with  safe  universality 

'  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  to  imply  inferiority  of  rank,  in  saying  that 
this  second  class  of  painters  have  questionable  qualities.  The  greates 
men  have  often  many  faults,  and  sometimes  their  faults  are  a  part  of 
their  greatness ;  but  such  men  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  student  with  absolute  implicitness  of  faith. 

•  Including  under  this  term,  John  Lewis,  and  William  Uuut  of  the  Old 
Water-colour,  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  the  best  painter  of  still  life,  ] 
pelicve,  that  ever  existed. 
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of  reprobation,  beiag  sure  that  everything  you  see  is  bad,  ai 
Doraenicliino,  the  Caracci,  Bronzino,  and  the  figure  pieces  of 
Salvator. 

Among  those  named  foi  study  under  question,  you  cannot 
OOK  too  much  at,  nor  grow  too  enthusiastically  fond  of,  An 
Kelico,  Correggio,  Reynolds,  Turner,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  ; 
but,  if  you  find  yourself  getting  especially  fond  of  any  of  the 
others,  leave  off  looking  at  them,  for  you  must  be  going  wrong 
fiome  way  or  other.  If,  for  instance,  you  begin  to  lilio  Kern 
brandt  or  Leonardo  especially,  you  are  losing  your  feeling  for 
colour ;  if  you  like  Van  Eyck  or  Pcrugino  especially,  you  must 
be  getting  too  fond  of  rigid  detail ;  aud  if  you  like  Vandyck  or 
Gainsborough  especially,  you  nmst  be  too  much  attracted  by 
gentlemanly  flimsiness. 

Secondly,  of  published,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  art,  such  as 
you  may  be  able  to  get  yourself,  or  to  see  at  private  houses  or 
Ih  shops,  the  works  of  the  following  masters  are  the  most 
desirable,  after  the  Turners,  Rembraudts,  and  Durers,  which  I 
have  asked  you  to  get  first : 

1.  Samuel  Prout. 

All  his  published  lithogra])hic  sketches  are  of  the  greatest 
Value,  wholly  unrivalled  in  power  of  comj)Osition,  and  in  love  aud 
feeling  of  architectural  subject.  His  somewhat  mannered  linear 
execution,  though  not  to  be  imitated  in  your  OM'n  sketches  from 
Nature,  may  be  occasionally  coi)ied,  for  discipline's  sake,  wilb 
great  a<lvantage  ;  it  will  give  you  a  i)ecn!iur  steadiness  of  hand, 
not  quickly  attainable  in  any  other  way  ;  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  yoar  getting  into  any  faultful  mannerism  as  long  as  you 
carry  out  the  different  modes  of  more  delicate  study  above 
rerotntn'-ndnd. 

If  you  are  intcreslud  in  architecture,  and  wish  to  make  il 
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jronr  chief  study,  you  should  draw  rauch  from  phoiv graphs  of 
it  ;  and  then  from  the  architecture  itself,  with  the  same  com 
pletion  of  detail  and  gradation,  only  keeping  the  shadows  of 
due  paleness,  in  photographs  they  are  always  about  four  t'rap» 
as  dark  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  treat  buildings  with  as  much 
care  and  love  as  artists  do  their  rock  foregrounds,  drawing  all 
the  moss  and  weeds,  and  stains  upoa  them.  But  if,  without 
caring  to  understand  architecture,  you  merely  want  the  pictu- 
resque character  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  sketch  it  fast,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Prout  for  your  exclusive  master  , 
only  do  not  think  that  you  are  copying  Prout  by  drawing 
straight  lines  with  dots  at  the  end  of  them.  Get  first  his 
"  Rhine,"  a<id  draw  the  subjects  that  have  most  hills,  and  least 
architecture  in  them,  with  chalk  on  smooth  paper,  till  you  can 
lay  on  his  broad  flat  tints,  and  get  his  gradations  of  light, 
wliich  are  very  wonderful ;  then  take  up  the  architectural  sub- 
jects in  the  "  Rhine,"  and  draw  again  and  again  the  groups  of 
figures,  &c.,  in  his  "Microcosm,"  and  "Lessons  on  Light  and 
Shadow."  After  that,  proceed  to  copy  the  grand  subjects 
in  the  sketches  in  "  Flanders  and  Germany  ;"  or  in  "  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,"  if  you  cannot  get  the  Flanders  ;  but  the  Swit- 
zerland is  very  far  inferior.  Then  work  from  Nature,  not  trying 
to  Proutise  Nature,  by  breaking  smooth  buildings*  into  rough 
ones,  but  only  drawing  what  you  see,  with  Front's  simple  method 
and  firm  lines.  Don't  copy  his  coloured  works.  They  are  good, 
but  not  at  all  equal  to  his  chalk  and  pencil  drawings,  and  yon 
will  become  a  mere  imitatoi",  and  a  very  feeble  imitator,  if  yoo 
use  colour  at  all  in  Prout's  method.  I  have  not  space  tc 
explain  why  this  is  so,  it  would  take  n,  long  piece  of  reasoning  ; 
li'ost  me  for  the  statement. 
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2.  John  Lewis. 

Ills  sketches  in  Spain,  lithographed  by  hin/self,  are  verj 
vahiabie.  Get  them,  if  you  can,  and  also  some  engravings 
(about  eight  or  ten,  I  think,  altogether)  of  wild  beasts,  exe- 
•uted  by  his  own  hand  a  long  time  ago  ;  they  are  very  precious 
fo  every  way  The  series  of  the  "  Alhambra"  is  rather  slight, 
and  few  of  the  subjects  are  lithographed  by  himself ;  still  it  ia 
well  worth  having. 

But  let  no  lithographic  work  come  into  the  house,  if  you  can 
help  it,  nor  even  look  at  any,  except  Front's,  and  those  sketches 
of  Lewis's.  — 

I 

3.  George  Cruikshank. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  meet  with  the  two  volumes  of 
'Grimm's  German  Stories,"  which  were  illustrated  by  him 
long  ago,  pounce  upon  them  instantly  ;  the  etchings  in  them 
are  the  finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  done  since  etching  was  invented.  You  cannot 
look  at  them  too  much,  nor  copy  them  too  often. 

All  his  works  are  very  valuable,  though  disagreeable  when 
they  touch  on  the  worst  vulgarities  of  modern  life  ;  and  often 
much  spoiled  by  a  curiously  mistaken  type  of  face,  divided  so 
af-  to  give  too  much  to  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  leave  too  little 
for  forehead,  the  eyes  being  set  about  two  thirds  up,  instead  of 
at  half  the  height  of  the  head.  But  his  manner  of  work  is 
always  right ;  and  his  tragic  power,  though  rarely  developed, 
aiid  warped  by  habits  of  caricature,  is,  in  reality,  as  great  as 
bi»  grotesque  power. 

There  is  no  fear  of  his  hurting  your  taste,  as  long  as  your 
principal  work  lies  among  art  of  so  totally  different  a  charac 
ter  as  most  of  that  which  1  have  rccomtnended  to  you  ;  and 
jtm  may,  therefore,  ^ct  great  good  by  copying  almost  anything 
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3f  his  thai  may  come  in  your  way  ;  except  only  his  illustrations 
lately  published  to  "  Cinderella,"  and  "  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," and  "  Tom  Thumb,"  which  are  much  over  laboured,  and 
confused  in  line.     You  should  get  them,  but  do  not  :opy  thea 

4.  Alfred  Rethel 

I  only  know  two  publications  by  him  ;  one,  the  "  Dance  of 
Death,"  with  text  by  Rcinick,  published  in  Leipsic,  but  to  be 
had  now  of  any  London  bookseller  for  the  sum,  I  believe,  of 
eighteen  pence,  and  containing  six  plates  full  of  Instructive  cha- 
racter ;  the  other,  of  two  plates  only,  "  Death  the  Avenger," 
and  "  Death  the  Friend."  These  two  are  far  superior  to  the 
"  Todtentanz,"  and,  if  you  can  get  them,  will  be  enough  in 
themselves,  to  show  all  that  Rethel  can  teach  you.  If  yoo 
dislike  ghastly  subjects,  get  "Death  the  Frieud"  only. 

5.  Bewick. 

The  execution  of  the  plumage  in  Bewick's  birds  is  the  most 
masterly  thing  ever  yet  done  in  wood  cutting  ;  it  is  just  worked 
as  Paul  Veronese  would  have  worked  in  wood,  had  he  taken  to 
It.  His  vignettes,  though  too  coarse  in  execution,  and  vulgar  in 
types  of  form,  to  be  good  copies,  show,  nevertheless,  intellectual 
power  of  the  highest  oi'der  ;  and  there  are  pieces  of  sentiment 
in  them,  either  pathetic  or  satirical,  which  h  ive  never  since 
been  equalled  in  illustrations  of  this  simple  kind  ;  the  bitter 
intensity  of  the  feeling  being  just  like  that  which  characterises 
iX)me  of  the  leading  Pre-Raphaelites.  Bewick  is  the  Burns  of 
painting. 

.6.  Blake. 

The  "  Book  of  Job,"  engraved  by  himself,  is  .of  the  highest 
fjmk  in  certain  characters  of  imagination  and  expression  ;  ic 
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the  mode  of  obtaining  certain  effects  of  light  it  will  aiso  be  a 
Tery  useful  example  to  you.  In  expressing  conditions  of  glaring 
and  flickering  light,  Rlake  is  greater  than  Rembrandt. 

1.  Richter. 
1  have  already  told  yon  what  to  guard  against  in  'ooking  at 
Dig  works.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  whether  1  have  done  well 
in  including  them  in  this  catalogue  at  all  ;  but  the  fancies  iu 
them  are  so  pretty  and  numberless,  that  I  must  risk,  for  their 
Bake,  the  chance  of  hurting  you  a  little  in  judgment  of  style. 
If  you  want  to  make  presents  of  story-books  to  children,  hia 
are  the  best  you  can  now  get. 

8.  Rossetti. 
An  edition  of  Tennyson,  lately  published,  contains  woodcuts 
from  drawings  by  Rossetti  and  other  chief  Pre-Raphaelite  mas- 
ters. They  are  terribly  spoiled  in  the  cutting,  and  generally 
the  best  part,  the  expression  of  feature,  entirely  lost ;'  still  they 
are  full  of  instruction,  and  cannot  be  studied  too  closely.  But, 
observe,  respecting  these  wood-cuts,  that  if  you  have  been  iu 
the  habit  of  looking  at  much  spurious  work,  in  which  sentiment, 
action,  and  style  are  borrowed  or  artificial,  you  will  assnredlj 
be  offended  at  first  by  all  genuine  work,  which  is  intense  in 
feeling.  Genuine  art,  which  is  merely  art,  such  as  Veronese's 
or  Titian's,  may  not  offend  you,  though  the  chances  are  that 
jou  will  not  care  about  it :  but  genuine  works  of  feeling,  such 

'  This  in  especially  the  cbbc  in  the  St.  (/ccily,  RosHctti's  first  illustra 
tlOD  to  the  "  palace  of  art,"  which  would  liuvu  buon  tiic  host  in  tiio  book 
Dad  it  hccD  well  engraved.  The  whole  work  should  bo  taken  up  again, 
and  do'ip  by  line  cngniviiig,  pcrA'tily  ;  ami  wholly  from  rti'-KMph,K»lit* 
deMigaa,  with  which  no  other  modern  work  oau  btar  ihe  loiui  coinpari 
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as  Maude  and  Aurora  Leigh  in  poetry,  oi  the  grand  Pre-Ra 
phaelite  designs  in  painting,  are  sure  to  offend  you  ;  and  if  yoa 
cease  to  work  hard,  and  persist  in  looking  at  vicious  and  false 
art,  they  will  continue  to  offend  you.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
*jo  have  one  type  of  entirely  false  art,  in  order  to  know  what  to 
guard  against.  Flaxman's  outlines  to  Dante  contain,  I  think, 
examples  of  almost  every  kind  of  falsehood  and  feebleness 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  trained  artist,  not  base  in  thought,  to 
commit  or  admit,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Base  or  de- 
graded choice  of  subject,  such  as  you  will  constantly  find  in 
Teniers  and  others  of  the  Dutch  painters,  I  need  not,  I  hope, 
warn  you  against ;  you  will  simply  turn  away  from  it  in  dis- 
gust ;  while  mere  bad  or  feeble  drawing,  which  makes  mistakes 
in  every  direction  at  once,  cannot  teach  you  the  particular  sort 
of  educated  fallacy  in  question.  But,  in  these  designs  of  Flax- 
man's,  you  have  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  fair  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  firm  setting  down  of  lines,  all  applied  in  the 
foolishest  and  worst  possible  way  ;  you  cannot  have  a  more 
finished  example  of  learned  error,  amiable  want  of  meaning, 
and  bad  drawing  with  a  steady  hand.'     Retsch's  outlines  have 


*  The  praise  I  have  gircn  incidentally  to  Flaxmau*8  sculpture  in  the 
Seven  Lamps,  and  elsewhere,  refers  wholly  to  his  studies  from  Nature, 
ard  siinj^le  groups  in  marble,  which  were  always  good  and  interesting. 
Still,  I  have  overrated  him,  even  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  generally  to 
be  remembered  that,  in  speaking  of  artists  whose  works  I  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  specially  studied,  the  errors  I  fall  into  will  always  be  on 
the  side  of  praise.  For,  of  course,  praise  is  most  likely  to  be  giren 
when  the  thing  praise^  is  above  one's  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  such  things  may  be  found  less  praiseworthy  than 
we  thought.  But  blame  can  only  be  justly  given  when  the  thing  blamed 
U  below  one's  level  of  sight;  and,  practically,  I  never  do  blame  anything 
until  I  have  got  well  past  it,  and  am  certain  that  there  is  demonstrable 
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moi'e  real  material  in  them  than  Flaxman's,  occasionally  show 
ing  true  fancy  and  power  ;  in  artistic  principle  they  are  nearlj 
as  bad,  and  in  taste  worse.  All  outlines  from  statuary,  as 
given  in  works  on  classical  art,  will  be  very  hurtful  to  you  if 
you  in  the  least  like  them  ;  and  nearly  all  finished  line  engrav- 
ings. Some  particular  prints  I  could  name  which  possess  in- 
structive qualities,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  distinguish 
them,  and  the  best  way  is  to  avoid  line  engravings  of  figurea 
altogether.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  rich  person,  possessing 
quantities  of  them,  and  if  yop  are  fond  of  the  large  finished 
prints  from  Raphael,  Correggio,  &c.,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
that  you  can  make  any  progress  in  knowledge  of  real  art  till 
you  have  sold-  them  all — or  burnt  them,  which  would  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  world.  I  hope  that  some  day,  true  and 
noble  engravings  will  be  made  from  the  few  pictures  of  the 
great  schools,  which  the  restorations  undertaken  by  the  modern 
managers  of  foreign  galleries  may  leave  us  ;  but  the  existing 
engravings  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  good  in 
the  works  they  profess  to  represent,  and  if  you  like  them,  you 
like  la  the  originals  of  them  hardly  anything  but  their 
errors. 

falsehood  in  it.  I  belieye.  therefore,  all  my  blame  to  be  wholly  trust- 
worthy, having  never  yet  had  occasion  to  repent  of  one  depreciatory 
word  that  I  have  ever  written,  wliile  I  have  often  found  that,  with 
respect  to  things  I  had  not  time  to  study  closely,  I  was  led  too  far  by  sud- 
den admiration,  helped,  perhaps,  by  peculiar  associations,  or  other  de* 
oeptivo  accidents ;  and  this  the  more,  because  I  never  care  to  check  an 
exprcfution  of  delight,  tliinking  the  chances  are,  that,  even  if  mistakeni 
It  will  do  more  good  than  harm ;  but  I  weigh  every  word  of  blame  with 
icrupulous  caution.  I  have  Bometime«  orasea  a  strong  passage  of  blame 
from  second  editions  of  my  books ;  but  this  was  only  when  I  found  tt 
HEnded  the  reader  without  coDviooing  him,  never  becauHc  I  repented 
9f  li  mjwU; 
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Finally,  your  judgment  will  be,  of  course,  much  affetteJ  bj 
four  taste  in  literature.  Indeed,  I  know  many  persons  who 
have  the  purest  taste  in  literature,  and  yet  false  taste  in  art, 
and  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  puzzles  me  not  a  little  ;  but  1 
have  never  known  any  one  with  false  taste  in  books,  and  true 
taste  in  pictures.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  yoUj 
not  only  for  art's  sake,  but  for  all  kinds  of  sake,  in  these  dayi 
of  book  deluge,  to  keep  out  of  the  salt  swamps  of  literature, 
and  live  on  a  little  rocky  island  of  your  own,  with  a  spring  and 
a  lake  in  it,  pure  and  good.  I  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  the 
choice  of  your  library  to  you,  every  several  mind  needs  differ- 
ent books  ;  but  there  are  some  books  which  we  all  need,  and 
assuredly,  if  you  read  Homer,'  Plato,  ^Eschylus,  Herodotug, 
Dante,'  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  as  much  as  you  ought,  you 
will  not  require  wide  enlargement  of  shelves  to  right  and  left 
of  them  for  purposes  of  perpetual  study.  Among  modern 
books,  avoid  generally  magazine  and  review  literature.  Some- 
times it  may  contain  a  useful  abridgement  or  a  wholesome  piece 
of  criticism  ;  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  it  will  either  waste 
your  time  or  mislead  you.  If  you  want  to  understand  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  read  the  best  book  upon  it  you  can  hear  of ; 
not  a  review  of  the  book.  If  you  don't  like  the  first  book  you 
try,  seek  for  another  ;  but  do  not  hope  ever  to  understand  the 
subject  without  pains,  by  a  reviewer's  help.  Avoid  especially 
that  class  of  literature  which  has  a  knowing  tone  ;  it  is  the 

'  Chapman's,  if  not  the  original. 

•  Carc\ 's  or  Cayley's,  if  not  the  original.  I  do  not  know  which  ar 
lie  best  translations  of  Plato.  Herodotus  and  ^Eschylus  can  only  be 
read  in  the  original.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  name  books  like  these 
for  "beginners:"  but  all  the  greatest  books  contain  food  for  all  ages; 
»nd  an  intelligent  and  rightly  bred  ^outh  or  girl  ought  to  enjoy  much, 
#Ton  in  Plato,  by  the  time  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteeo. 
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most  poisonous  of  all.  Every  good  book,  or  piec^  of  book,  is 
full  of  admiration  and  awe  ;  it  may  contain  firm  assertion  or 
stern  satire,  but  it  never  sneers  coldly,  nor  asserts  haughtily, 
and  it  always  leads  you  to  reverence  or  love  something  with 
yonr  whole  heart.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  tht 
satire  of  the  venomous  race  of  books  from  the  satire  of  the 
noble  and  pure  ones  ;  but  in  general  you  may  notice  that  the 
cold-blooded  Crustacean  and  Balrachian  books  will  sneer  at 
sentiment ;  and  the  warm-blooded,  human  books,  at  sin.  Then, 
in  general,  the  more  you  can  restrain  your  serious  reading. to 
reflective  or  lyric  poetry,  history,  and  natural  history,  avoiding 
fiction  and  the  drama,  the  healthier  your  miud  will  become. 
Of  modern  poetry  keep  to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Crabbe, 
Tennyson,  the  two  Brownings,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Coven- 
try Patmore,  whose  "  Angel  in  the  House  "  is  a  most  finished 
piece  of  writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet 
modern  domestic  feeling  ;  while  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Aurora 
Leigh  "  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  poem  which  the  cen- 
tury has  produced  in  any  language.  Cast  Coleridge  at  once 
aside,  as  sickly  and  useless  ;  and  Shelley,  as  shallow  and  yer- 
hose  ;  Byron,  until  your  taste  is  fully  formed,  and  you  are  able 
to  discern  the  magnificence  in  him  from  the  wrong.  Never 
read  bad  or  common  poetry,  nor  write  any  poetry  yourself ; 
there  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  than  too  little  in  the  world 
already. 

Of  reflective  prose,  read  chiefly  Bacon,  Johnson,  and  Helps. 
Oarlylo  is  hardly  to  be  named  as  a  writer  for  "  beginners," 
because  his  teaching,  though  to  some  of  us  vitally  necessary, 
may  to  others  be  hurtful.  If  you  understand  and  like  him, 
read  him  ;  if  he  offends  you,  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  him, 
and  perhaps  may  never  be  so  ;  at  all  events,  give  him  up,  aa 
70a  would  sea-bathing  if  you  found  it  hurt  you,  till  you  are 
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Stronger,  Of  fiction,  read  Sir  Charles  Graudisou,  Scott's 
novels,  Miss  Edgcworth's,  and,  if  you  are  a  young  lady 
Madame  de  Genlis',  the  French  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  making  these, 
I  mean,  your  constant  companions.  Of  course  you  must,  oi 
will,  read  other  books  for  amusement,  once  or  twice  ;  but  yot 
*dl  find  that  these  have  an  element  of  perpetuity  in  them, 
existing  in  nothing  else  of  their  kind  ;  while  their  peculiar 
quietness  and  repose  of  manner  will  also  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  teaching  you  to  feel  the  same  characters  in  art.  Read 
little  at  a  time,  trying  to  feel  interest  in  little  things,  and  read- 
ing not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  pleasant  people  into  whose  company  these  writers 
bring  you.  A  common  book  will  often  give  you  much  amuse 
meut,  but  it  is  only  a  noble  book  which  will  give  you  dear 
friends.  Remember  also  that  it  is  of  less  importance  to  you  in 
your  earlier  years,  that  the  books  you  read  should  be  clever, 
than  that  they  should  be  right.  I  do  not  mean  oppressively  or 
repulsively  instructive  ;  but  that  the  thoughts  they  express 
should  be  just,  and  the  feelings  tney  excite  generous.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  read  ttie  wittiest  or  the  most  suggestive 
oooks  :  it  is  better,  in  general,  to  hear  what  is  already  known, 
and  may  be  simply  said.  Much  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
day,  though  good  to  be  read  by  persons  of  ripe  age,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  agitate  rather  than  confirm,  and  leaves  its  readers  too 
frequently  in  a  helpless  or  hopeless  indignation,  the  worst  possi- 
ble state  into  which  the  mind  of  youth  can  be  thrown.  It  may, 
indeed,  become  ueces.sary  for  you,  as  you  advance  in  life,  to  set 
/.HIV  hand  to  things  that  need  to  be  altered  in  the  world,  or 
apply  your  heart  chiefly  to  what  must  be  }>itiod  in  it,  or  con- 
demned ;  but,  for  a  young  person,  the  safest  temper  is  one  of 
reyerence,  and  the  safest  place  one  of  obscurity.     Certainly  at 
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present,  and  perhaps  through  all  your  life,  your  teachers  art 
wisest  when  they  make  you  content  in  quiet  virtue,  and  that 
literature  and  art  are  best  for  you  which  point  out,  in  comraot 
life  and  familiar  things,  the  objects  for  hopeful  laboui*,  and  fox 
homble  lore. 
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Fob  some  time  back  I  have  felt  the  want 
amoug  Students  of  Drawing,  of  a  writtei  code 
of  accurate  Perspective  Law;  the  modes  of 
construction  in  common  use  being  various, 
and,  for  some  problems,  insufficient.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  to  draw  up  such  a  code 
in  popular  language,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  most  repulsive  difficulties  of  the  subject; 
but  finding  this  popularization  would  be  im- 
possible, without  elaborate  figures  and  long 
explanations,  such  as  i  had  no  leisure  to  pre- 
pare, I  have  arranged  the  necessary  rules  in 
a  short  mathematical  form,  which  any  school- 
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boy  may  read  tLrongh  in  a  tew  da3'8,  .iftet 
he  has  mastered  the  first  three  and  the  sixth 
books  of  Euclid. 


Some  awkward  compromises  have  been 
admitted  between  the  first-attempted  popu- 
lar explanation,  and  the  severer  arrangement, 
involving  irregular  lettering  and  redundant 
phraseology ;  but  1  cannot  for  the  present  do 
more,  and  leave  the  book  therefore  to  its 
trial,  hoping  that,  if  it  be  found  by  mjisters 
of  schools  to  answer  its  purpose,  I  may  here 
after  bring  it  into  better  form  * 

*  Some  irregularities  of  arrangement  have  been  admitted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  ;  the  eighth  problem, 
for  instance,  ought  to  have  been  given  as  a  case  of  the  seventh, 
but  is  separately  enunciat<'d  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Se^'ral  constructions,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  as 
problems,  are  on  Lhe  contrary  given  as  corollaries,  iu  ordei 
to  keep  the  more  <lirectly  couiiccIchI  j)rol)lenis  in  closer 
leqvence ;  thus  the  coastruction  of  rectuiiglos  and  polygons  in 
▼ertuail  plants  would  nppcftr  by  tlie  Tablt)  of  CoiitcntM  to  hav* 
been  emitted,  being  given  in  the  corollary  to  Problem  IX. 
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An  account  of  practical  metliocls,  suflicieni 
for  general  purposes  of  sketching,  might  in 
deed  have  been  set  down  in  much  less  space . 
but  if  the  student  reads  the  following  pages 
carefully,  he  will .  not  only  find  himself 
able,  on  occasion,  to  solve  pei'spective  pro- 
blems of  a  complexity  greater  than  the  ordi- 
nary rules  will  reach,  but  obtain  a  clue  to 
many  important  laws  of  pictorial  effect,  no 
less  than  of  outline.  The  subject  thus  exa- 
mined becomes,  at  least  to  my  mind,  very 
curious  and  interesting ;  but,  for  students  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  it  up  in 
this  abstract  form,  I  believe  good  help  will 
be  soon  furnished,  in  a  series  of  Dlustrations 
of  practical  pei'spective  now  in  preparation  by 
Mr.  IjC  Vengeur.  I  have  not  seen  this  essay 
in  an  advanced  state,  but  the  illustrations 
shown  to  me  were  very  clear  and  good ;  and 
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as  the  author  has  devoted  much  thought  1<? 
their  arrangement,  1  hope  that  his  work  will 
be  precisely  what  is  wanted  by  the  general 
learner. 


Students  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject 
Into  its  more  extended  branches  will  find,  I 
believe,  Cloquet's  treatise  the  best  hitherto 
published.* 
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•INTRODUCTION. 


When  you  begin  to  read  this  book,  sit  down  verj'  neai 
the  window,  and  shut  the  window,  I  hope  the  view 
out  of  it  is  pretty;  but,  whatever  the  view  may  be, 
we  shall  find  enough  in  it  for  an  illustration  of  the 
first  principles  of  perspective  (or,  literally,  of  "look- 
ing through  "  ). 

Every  pane  of  your  window  may  be  considered,  if 
you  choose,  as  a  glass  picture ;  and  what  you  see 
through  it,  as  painted  on  its  surface. 

And  if,  holding  your  head  still,  you  extend  your 
hand  to  the  glass,  you  may,  with  a  brush  full  of  any 
thick  colour,  trace,  roughly,  the  lines  of  the  land- 
scape on  the  glass. 

But,  to  do  this,  you  must  hold  your  head  \6ry  still. 

Not  only  you   must  not  move  it  sideways,   nor    up 

and  down,  but  it  must  not  even  move  backwards  or 

forwards ;  for,  if  you  move  your  head  forwards,  you 
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will  see  more  of  the  landscape  through  the  pane  • 
and,  if  you  move  it  backwards,  you  wall  see  less: 
or  considering  the  pane  of  glass  as  a  picture,  "when 
you  hold  your  head  near  it,  the  objects  are  painted 
small,  and  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  a  little 
space;  but,  when  you  hold  your  head  some  distance 
bao£,  the  objects  are  painted  larger  upon  the  pane, 
and  fewer  of  them  go  into  the  field  of  it. 

But,  besides  holding  your  head  still,  you  must, 
when  you  try  to  trace  the  picture  on  the  glass,  shut 
one  of  your  eyes.  If  you  do  not,  the  point  of  the 
brush  appears  double;  and,  on  farther  experiment, 
you  will  observe  that  each  of  your  eyes  sees  the 
object  in  a  different  place  on  the  glass,  so  that  the 
tracing  which  is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  right  eye 
is  a  couple  of  inches  (or  more,  according  to  your 
distance  from  the  pane),  to  the  left  of  that  which 
is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  left. 

Thus,  it  is  only  possible  to  draw  what  you  see 
through  the  window  rightly  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  by  fixing  one  eye  at  a  given  ponit,  atid 
eeither  moving  it  to  the  right  nor  left    nor  up  noi 
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down  nor  backwards  nor  forwards.  Every  pictuie 
drawn  in  true  perspective  may  be  considered  as  an 
apriglit  piece  of  glass,*  on  which  the  objects  seen 
through  it  have  been  thus  di-awn.  Perspective  can, 
therefore,  only  be  quite  right,  by  being  calculated 
for  one  fixed  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer; 
nor  will  it  ever  appear  deceptively  right  unless 
seen  precisely  from  the  point  it  is  calculated  for. 
Custom,  however,  enables  us  to  feel  the  rightness 
of  the  work  on  using  both  our  eyes,  and  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  it,  even  when  we  stand  at  some  distance 
from  the  point  it  is  designed  for. 

Supposing  that,  instead  of  a  window,  an  unbroken 
plate  of  crystal  extended  itself  to  the  right  and  left 
of  you,  and  high  in  front,  and  that  you  had  a 
brush  as  long  as  you  wanted  (a  mile  long,  sup- 
pose), and  could  paint  with  such  a  brush,  then 
the  clouds  high  up,  nearly  over  your  head,  and  the 
landscape    far    away    to    the    right    and    left,    might 

•  If  the  glass  were  not  upright,  but  sloping,  the  objects  might 
Btill  be  drawn  through  it,  but  their  perspective  would  then  b6 
different.  Perspective,  as  commonly  taught,  is  always  calculate<} 
for  a  vertical  plane  of  picture. 
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be  traced,  and  painted,  on  this  enormous  crystal 
field.*  But  if  the  field  were  so  vast  (suppose  a  mile 
high  and  a  mile  wide),  certainly,  after  the  picture 
was  done,  you  would  not  stand  as  near  to  it, 
to  see  it,  as  you  are  now  sitting  near  to  your  win- 
dow. In  order  to  trace  the  upper  clouds  through 
your  great  glass,  you  would  have  had  to  stretch 
your  neck  quite  back,  and  nobody  likes  to  bend 
their  neck  back  to  see  the  top  of  a  picture.  So 
you  would  walk  a  long  way  back  to  see  th€ 
great  picture  —  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  — 
and  then  all  the  perspective  would  be  wrong,  and 
would  look  quite  distorted,  and  you  would  discover 
that  you  ought  to  have  painted  it  from  the  greatei 
distance,  if  you  meant  to  look  at  it  from  that  distance. 
Thus,  the  distance  at  which  you  intend  the  observer 
to  stand  from  a  picture,  and  for  which  you  calculate 
the  perspective,  ought  to  regulate  to  a  certain  degree 
the  size  of  the  picture.  If  you  place  the  point  of 
observation  near  the  canvass,  you  should  not  make 

*  Sapponing  it^to  have  no  thickness;  oUiurwiao  the  hoagoa  would 
00  dbitorted  by  rufractiuti. 
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the  picture  very  large :  vice  versa,  if  you  place  the 
point  of  observation  far  from  the  canvass,  you  should 
not  makt  ii  very  small ;  the  fixing,  therefore,  of  thij 
point  of  observation  determines,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, within  certain  limits,  the  size  of  youi 
picture.  But  it  does  not  determine  this  size  by  any 
perspective  law ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  made  by  many 
writers  on  perspective,  to  connect  some  of  their  rules 
definitely  with  the  size  of  the  picture.  For,  suppose 
that  you  had  what  you  now  see  through  your 
window  painted  actually  upon  its  surface,  it  would 
be  quite  optional  to  cut  out  any  piece  you  chose, 
with  the  piece  of  the  landscape  that  was  painted 
on  it.  You  might  have  only  half  a  pane,  with  a 
single  tree ;  or  a  whole  pane,  with  two  trees  and  a 
cottage;  or  two  panes  with  the  whole  fermyard  and 
pond  ;  or  four  panes,  with  farmyard,  pond,  and 
foreground.  And  any  of  these  pieces,  if  the  land- 
scape upon  them  were,  as  a  scene,  pleasantly  ccra- 
posed,  would  be  agreeable  pictures,  though  of  quite 
different  sizes;  and  yet  they  would  be  all  calculated 
for  the  same  distance  of  observation. 
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In  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  I  keep  the 
size  of  the  picture  entirely  undetermined.  I  con- 
sider the  field  of  canvass  as  wholly  unlimited,  and 
on  that  condition  determine  the  perspective  laws. 
After  we  know  how  to  apply  those  laws  without 
limitation,  we  shall  see  what  limitations  of  the 
size  of  the  picture  their  results  naay  render  ad- 
visable. 

But  although  the  size  of  the  picture  is  thus  inde- 
pendent of  the  observer's  distance,  the  size  of  the 
oiy'ect  represented  in  the  picture  is  not.  On  the 
contrary,  that  size  is  fixed  by  absolute  mathematical 
law ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you  have  to  draw  a 
tower  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  you,  the  height  which  you  ought  to 
give  that  lower  on  your  paper  depends,  with  ma- 
thematical precision,  on  the  distance  at  which  you 
intend  your  paper  to  be  placed.  So,  also,  do  all  the 
rules  for  drawing  the  form  of  the  tower,  whatever 
h  may  be. 

Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  beginning  a 
drawhig  is   to   fix,   at   your  chrice,   this   distance  of 
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observation,  or  the  distance  at  which  you  mean  to 
stand  from  your  paper.  After  that  is  determined, 
all  is  determined,  except  only  the  ultimate  size  of 
your  picture,  which  you  may  oiake  greater,  or  less, 
not  by  altering  the  size  of  the  things  represented, 
but  by  taking  in  more^  or  fewer  of  them.  So,  then, 
before  proceeding  to  apply  any  practical  pers])eotive 
rule,  we  must  always  have  our  distance  of  observa- 
tion marked,  and  the  most  convenient  way  of  marking 
it  is  the  following. 

PLACINa  OF  THE  SIGHT-POINT,  SIOHT-LINB,  STATION-POIHT, 
AND   STATION-LINB 


Fig.  I. 
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I.  The  Sight-Point. — Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  1.,  be  youi 
dieet  of  paper,  the  larger  the  better,  though  per 
haps  we  may  cut  out  of  it  at  last  only  a  small 
piece  for  our  picture,  such  as  the  dotted  circle 
N  o  p  Q.  This  circle  is  not  intended  to  limit  either 
the  size  or  shape  of  our  picture:  you  may  ulti- 
mately have  it  round  or  oval,  horizontal  or  upright, 
small  or  large,  as  you  choose.  I  only  dot  the  line 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  whereabouts  you  will  pro- 
bably like  to  have  it ;  and,  as  the  operations  of 
perspective  are  more  conveniently  perfonned  upon 
paper  underneath  the  picture  than  above  it,  I  put 
this  conjectural  circle  at  the  top  of  the  paper, 
about  the  middle  of  it,  leaving  plenty  of  paper  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  bottom.  Now,  as  an  observer 
generally  stands  near  the  middle  of  a  picture  to 
look  at  it,  we  had  better  at  first,  and  for  simpli' 
city's  sake,  fix  the  point  of  observation  opposite  the 
middle  of  our  conjectural  picture.  So  take  the  point 
g,  the  centre  of  the  circle  nop  q; — or,  which  wiL 
be  simpler  for  you  in  your  own  work,  take  the 
point  B  at  random  near  the  top  of  your  paper,  and 
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strike  the  circle  n  o  p  (^  round  it,  any  Hize  you  lik& 
Then  the  point  S  is  to  represent  the  point  opposite 
which  you  wish  the  observer  of  your  picture  to  place 
hiseys^  in  lookmg  at  it.  Call  this  point  the  "Sight- 
Point." 

EL  Thb  Sight-Link. — ^Through  the  Sight-point,  s, 
draw  a  horizontal  line,  o  u,  right  across  your  paper 
from  side  to  side,  and  call  this  line  the  "  Sight- 
Line." 

This  line  is  of  great  practical  use,  represent- 
ing the  level  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  all  through 
the  picture.  You  will  find  hereafter  that  if  there 
is  a  horizon  to  be  represented  in  your  picture,  as 
of  distant  sea  or  plain,  this  line  defines  it. 

III.  Thk  Station  Line. — From  s  let  fall  a  per 
pendicular  line,  s  b,  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and 
tsall  this  line  the  "  Station-Line." 

This    represents  the    line    on  which    the   observer 

stands,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  picture; 

and  it  ought  to  be  imagined  as  drawn  right  out  from 

1* 
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the  i>aper  at  the  point  s.  Hold  your  paper  upright 
in  front  of  you,  and  hold  your  pencil  horizontally, 
with  its  point  against  the  point  s,  as  if  you  wanted 
to  run  it  through  the  paper  there,  and  the  pencil 
will  represent  the  direction  in  which  the  line  s  b 
ought  to  be  drawn.  But  as  all  the  measurements 
which  we  have  to  set  upon  this  line,  and  operations 
which  we  have  to  perform  with  it,  are  just  the  same 
when  it  is  drawn  on  the  paper  itself,  below  s,  as 
they  would  be  if  it  were  represented  by  a  wire  in 
the  position  of  the  levelled  pencil,  and  as  they  are 
much  more  easily  performed  when  it  is  drawn  on 
the  paper,  it  is  always  in  practice  so  drawn. 

TV.  The  Station-Point. — On  this  line,  mark  the 
distance  s  t  at  your  pleasure,  for  the  distance  at 
which  you  wish  your  picture  to  be  seen,  and  call 
the  point  T  the  "  Station-Point.»' 

In  practice,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  make  the 
diBtanoe  s  x  about  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  your 
intended  picture ;  and  it  should,  for  the  most  [art,  be 
more  rather  than  less ;  but,  as  I  have  junt  stated,  this  !• 
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quite  arbitrary.  However,  in  this  figure,  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  a  generally  advisable  distance,  I  make 
the  distance  s  t  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
N  o  p  Q.  Now,  having  fixed  this  distance,  s  t,  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  objects  in  oui*  picture  are  fixed 
likewise,  and  for  this  reason : — 

Let  the  upright    line    a    b,  Fig.   2.,  represent    a 
pane  of  glass  placed  where  our  picture  is  to  be  placed ; 
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Pig.  2. 


but  seen  at  the  side  of  it,  edgeways;  let  s  be  the 
Sight-point ;  s  t  the  Station-line,  which,  in  this 
figure,  observe,  is  in  its  true  position,  drawn  out 
from  the  paper,  not  down  upon  it ;  and  T  the 
Station-point. 
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Suppose  the  Station-line  s  t  to  be  continued,  oi 
in  mathematical  language  "produced,"  through  s, 
&i  beyond  the  pane  of  glass,  and  let  p  q  be  a  tower 
or  other  upright  object  situated  on  or  above  this 
line. 

Now  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  p  q  is 
measured  by  the  angle  Q  t  p,  between  the  rays  of  light 
which  come  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  But  the  actual  height  of  the  image 
of  the  tower  on  the  pane  of  glass  a  b,  between  uh 
and  it,  is  the  distance  p'  q',  between  the  points  where 
the  rays  traverse  the  glass. 

Evidently,  the  farther  from  the  point  t  we  place 
the  glass,  making  s  t  longer,  the  larger  will  be  the 
image;  and  the  nearer  we  place  it  to  x,  the  smaller 
the  image,  and  that  in  a  fixed  ratio.  Let  the  dis- 
tance D  T  be  the  direct  distance  from  the  Station- 
point  to  the  foot  of  the  object.  Then,  if  we  place 
the  glass  ▲  b  at  one  third  of  that  whole  distance, 
p'  q!  will  be  one  third  of  the  real  height  of  the  object ; 
if  we  place  the  glaHS  at  two  thirds  of  the  distance,  aa 
tt  fe  T,  v"  q"  (the  height  of  the  image  at  that  poinC 
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will  be  two  thirds  the  height*  of  the  object,  and  so 
on.  Therefore  the  mathematical  law  is  that  p'  q' 
will  be  to  p  Q  as  s  T  to  D  T.  I  put  this  ratio  clearl} 
by  itself  that  you  may  remember  it : 

p'  q'  :  p  Q  : :  s  T  :  D  T 

or  in  words : 

p  dash  Q  dash  is  to  p  q  as  s  t  to  d  t 

In  which  formula,  recollect  that  p'  q'  is  the  height 
of  the  appearance  of  the  object  on  the  picture ;  p  q 
the  height  of  the  object  itself;  s  the  Sight-point;  t 
the  Station-point ;  d  a  point  at  the  direct  distance 
of  the  object ;  though  the  object  is  seldom  placed 
actually  on  the  line  t  s  produced,  and  may  be  far 
to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  the  formula  is  still  the 
same. 

For  let  8,  Fig.  8.,  be  the  Sight-point,  and  a  b  the 
glass  —  here  seen  looking  down  on  its  upper  edge^ 
not  sideways; — then  if  the  tower  (represented    now, 

*  I  say  "  height "  instead  of  "  magnitude,"  for  &  reason  stated  io 
Appendix  I.,  to  which  you  will  soon  be  referred.  Read  on  here  •• 
proaent. 
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as  on  a  map,  by  the  dark  square),  instead    of  being 
at  D  on  the  line  s  t  produced,  be  at  e,  to  the  right 

(or  left)  of  the  spectator, 
still  the  apparent  height 
of  the  tower  on  a  b  will 
be  as  s'  T  to  e  t,  which 
is    the  same  ratio  as    that 

of  8  T  to  D  T. 

Now  in  many  perspective 
problems,  the  position  of 
an  object  is  more  conveni- 
ently expressed  by  the  two 
measurements  d  t  and  d  e. 


rtc-iL 


than  by  the  single  oblique  measurement  b  t. 

I  shall  call  d  t  the  "  direct  distance  "  of  the  object 
at  E,  and  d  b  its  "  lateral  distance."  It  is  rather  a 
license  to  call  d  t  its  "  direct "  distance,  for  b  t  is 
bbe  more  direot  of  the  two;  but  there  is  no  other 
term  which  would  not  cause  confusion. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
pofliUon  of  an  object,  the  vertical  height  of  some 
point  in  it,  above  or  below  the  eye,  must  be  given  ; 
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that  is  to  say,  either  d  p  or  d  q  in  Fig.  2.*  :  this  1 
shall  call  the  "  vertical  distance  "  of  the  point  given. 
In  all  perspective  problems  these  three  distances,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  object,  must  be  stated,  other« 
wise  the  problem  is  imperfectly  given.  It  ought  not 
to  be  required  of  us  merely  to  draw  a  room  or  a 
church  in  perspective;  but  to  draw  this  room  from 
this  corner,  and  that  church  on  that  spot,  in  per- 
spective. For  want  of  knowing  how  to  base  their 
drawings  on  the  measurement  and  place  of  the  object, 
I  have  known  practised  students  represent  a  £)ari8h 
church,  certainly  in  true  perspective,  but  with  a  nave 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  long. 

It  is  true  that  in  drawing  landscapes  from  nature 
the  sizes  and  distances  of  the  objects  cannot  be  accu« 
rately  known.  When,  however,  we  know  how  to 
draw  them  rightly,  if  their  size  were  given,  we  have 
only  to  assume  a  rational   approximation  to  their 


*  p  and  Q  being  points  indicative  of  the  place  of  the  tower's  basa 
and  top.  In  this  figure  both  are  above  the  sight-line ;  if  the  tower 
were  below  the  spectator  both  woii'd  be  below  It,  and  therofoni 
aaeaaured  below  D. 
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siz€,  and  the  resulting  drawing  will  be  true  euough 
for  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
mattei  that  we  represent  a  distant  cottage  as  eighteen 
feet  long  when  it  is  in  reality  only  seventeen  ;  but 
it  matters  much  that  we  do  not  represent  it  as 
eighty  foet  long,  as  we  easily  might  if  we  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  draw  from  measurement.  There- 
fore, in  all  the  following  problems  the  measurement 
of  the  object  is  given. 

The  student  must  observe,  however,  that  in  order 
to  bring  the  diagrams  into  convenient  compass,  the 
measurements  assumed  are  generally  very  different 
from  any  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  Thus,  in 
Pig.  8.,  the  distance  d  s  would  be  probably  in  practice 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  and  the  distance  t  s,  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer  to  the  paper,  only  two  or  three 
feet.  The  mathematical  law  is  however  precisely  the 
same,  whatever  the  proportions;  and  I  use  such  pro> 
portions  as  are  best  calculated  to  mak«  the  diagram 
elear. 

Now,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  a  perapeotive 
problem  are  the  following : 
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The  Sight-line  g  h  given,  Fig.  1. ; 
The  Sight-point  s  given  ; 
The  Station-point  t  given  ;  and 
The  three  distances  of  the  object,*  direct,  lateral, 
and  vertical,  with  its  dimensions,  given. 

The  size  of  the  picture,  conjecturall.v  limited  by 
the  dotted  circle,  is  to  be  determined  afterwards  at 
our  pleasure.  On  these  conditions  I  proceed  at  once 
to  construction. 

*  More  accurately,  "  the  three  diatances  of  any  joint,  either  ui  tat 
object  itself  or  indicative  of  ita  diataaoe." 
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PROBLEM    L 

TO   FIX  TttB  POSITION  OF  A   GIVEN   POINT.* 

C  D 


Pig.  4. 

Lsr  p,  Fig.  4.,  be  the  given  point. 

Let  its  direct  distance  be  d  t;  its  lateral  distance 
to  the  left,  D  0 ;  and  vertical  distance  beneath  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  c  p. 

*  Moro  aoctiratelj,  "  To  flz  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the  appa« 
rent  poffftion  of  a  point  given  in  actual  pofiition."  In  the  headings 
of  all  the  following  prohloma  the  wordn  "on  the  plane  of  the  picture'' 
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[Let  Q  H  be  the  Sight-line,  s  the  Sight-point,  and 
T  the  Station-point.]* 

It  is  required  to  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  th« 
position  of  the  point  p. 


Arrange  the  three  distances  of  the  object  on  youi 
paper,  as  in  Fig.  4.f 
Join  0  T,  cutting  a  h  in  q. 
From  Q  let  fall  the  vertical  line  Q  F*. 
Join  p  T,  cutting  q  p  in  p'. 
p'  is  the  point  required. 

are  to  be  understood  after  the  words  "  to  draw."  The  plane  of  th« 
picture  means  a  surface  extended  indefinitely  in  the  dirtctioQ  of 
ih©  picture. 

♦  The  sentence  within  brackets  will  not  be  repeated  in  succeeding 
staterarnts  of  problems.     It  is  always  to  be  understood. 

*■  1/  "KdieT  to  be  able  to  do  this,  you  must  assume  the  distancea 
.)  l>9  imall;  as  in  the  case  of  some  object  on  the  table:  how 
.arge  distances  are  to  be  treated  you  will  see  presently ;  the  mathe* 
matical  principle,  bring  the  same  for  all,  is  best  illiistrated  first  on  a 
■mall  scale.  Suppose,  for  instance,  p  to  be  the  corner  of  a  book  on 
the  table,  seven  inches  below  the  eye,  five  inches  to  the  left  of  it,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  advance  of  it,  and  that  you  mean  to  hold  youi 
finished  drawing  a*,  six  inches  from  the  eye;  then  t  s  will  be  riz 
inches,  T  i)  a  foot  a:.d  a  hal^  D  c  five  mches,  and  c  P  seven. 
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K  the  point  p  is  above  the  eye  of  the  observe? 
instead  of  below  it,  c  p  is  to  be  meas<red  upwards 


Pig.  6. 


from  c,  and  q  p'  drawn  upwards  from  q.    The  con- 
Btruction  will  be  as  in  Fig.  6, 

And  if  the  point  p  is  to  the  right  instead  of  the 
left  of  the  observer,  d  o  is  to  bo  measured  to  tJie  riglit 
instead  of  the  left. 
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The  figures  4.  and  5.,  looked  at  in  a  mirror,  will 
show  the  construction  of  each,  on  that  supposition. 

Now  read  very  carefully  the  examples  and  notes 
to  this  problem  in  Appendix  I.  (page  97).  I  have 
put  them  in  the  Appendix  in  order  to  keep  the 
sequence  of  following  problems  more  clearly  trace- 
able here  in  the  text;  but  yon  must  read  the  first 
Appendii  before  goin^  on. 
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PROBLEM    IL 


TO  DBAW   A  BIGHT  UNB  BETWEEN   TWO    GIVEN    PODm 
0'  D' 


Kg.  «. 

Let  ▲  B,  Fig.  6.,  be  the  given  right  line,  joining  the 
given  points  a  and  b. 

Let    the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of 
the  point  A  be  T  D,  D  0,  and  o  a. 
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Let  the  dLtct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the 
point  B  be  T  d',  d  c',  and  c'  b. 

Then,  by  Problem  I.,  the  position  of  the  point  a  on 
the  plane  of  the  picture  is  a. 

And  similarly,  the  position  of  the  point  b  on  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  b. 

Join  a  h. 

Then  a  6  is  the  line  required. 


COROLLARY  L 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
picture,  one  end  of  the  line  a  b  must  be  at  the  same 
direct  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  the 
other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  d  t  is  equal  to  d'  t. 

Then  the  construction  will  be  as  in  Fig.  7. ;  and  the 
student  will  find  experimentally  that  a  ft  is  now 
parallel  to  a  b.* 


*  For  by  ihe  construction  AT:aT::BT:6T;  aud  therefore 
the  two  triaagles  A  b  T,  a  6  T,  (haTiEg  a  oommon  angle  A  T  a^) 
•re  flimilar. 
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And  that  adistoABasTsistoxD. 
C  CD 


A 

t:^ 

\o  \\c' 

S 

\ 

a 

\%^ 

Kg.  7. 
Therefore,  to  draw  any  line  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that 
of  the  picture,  we  have  only  to  fix  the  position  of  one 
of  its  extremities,  a  or  6,  and  then  to  draw  irom  a  or  £ 
a  line  parallel  to  the  given  line,  bearing  the  proportion 
to  it  that  T  s  bears  to  t  d. 


BldHT   LINK  IN    UOKIZONTAL   PLANK. 
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COROLLARY  H. 


If  tho  line  a  b  is  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  vertical 
diistance  of  one  of  its  extremities  must  be  the  same  as 
thftt  of  the  other. 

ITierefore,  in  that  case,  a  c  equals  b  c'  (Fig.  6.). 

And  the  construction  is  as  in  Figf  8. 


B 

\ 

D 

■%A 

S 

\ 

\ 

_                                                         * 

T 

In  Fig.  8.  produce  a  ft  to  the  sight-line,  cutting  the 

sight-line  in  v ;  the  point  v,  thus  determined,  is  called 

the  Vanishtng-Point  of  the  line  a  b. 
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Join  r  V.    Then  the  student  will  find  experimental!) 
that  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  b.* 


COROLLARY  m. 

If  the  line  a  b  produced  would  pass  through  some 
point  beneath  or  above  the  station-point,  c  u  is  to 
D  T  as  c'  d'  is  to  d'  t;  in  which  case  the  point  c 
coincides  with  the  point  c',  and  the  line  a  6  is 
vertical. 

Therefore  every  vertical  line  in  a  picture  is,  or  may 
be,  the  perspective  representation  of  a  horizontal  one 
which,  produced,  would  pass  beneath  .the  feet  or  above 
the  heaS  of  the  spectator.! 

*  The  demonstration  ia  in  Appendix  II.  Article  I. 

f  The  reflection  in  water  of  any  luminous  point  or  isolated  object 
(such  as  the  sun  or  moon)  is  therefore,  in  perspective,  a  vortical  line; 
■ince  such  reflection,  if  produced,  would  pnas  under  the  foot  of  the 
■pectator.  Many  artists  (Claude  among  tho  rest)  knowing  sometlung 
of  optics,  but  notiiing  of  perspective,  have  been  led  oocasioually  to 
draw  such  reflections  to^rnrda  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  bsM 
«f  (be  i^otaie. 
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PROBLEM  IIL 


TO  FIND  THE  VANISHING-POINT   OF    A.   QIYXN    HORIZOMTA* 
LINE. 


B 


G 


H 


T 


Fig.  9. 


Lft  a  b,  Fig.  9.,  be  the  given  line. 

From  T,  the  station-point,  draw  t  v  parallel  to  a  i^ 
cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 

V  is  the  Vanishing-point  required.* 


•  The  student  will  observe,  in  practice,  that,  \aa  paper  lying  flat 
on  the  table,  he  has  only  to  draw  the  line  T  v  on  its  horizontal  sur- 
fiMSe,  parallel  to  the  given  horizontal  line  A  B.     In  theory,  the  paper 


I 
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COROLLARY  L 

As,  if  the  point  b  is  first  found,  v  may  be  deteimineJ 
by  it,  80,  if  the  point  v  is  first  found,  h  may  be  detei- 


sbould  be  vertical,  but  the  station-line  s  t  horizontal  (see  its  definition 
above,  page  10.) ;  in  which  caae  t  v,  being  drawn  parallel  to  a  b,  will 
be  horizontal  also,  and  still  cut  the  sight-line  in  v. 

The  construction  will  be  seen  to  be  founded  on  the  second  Corol* 
lary  of  the  preceding  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  if  any  other  Une,  as  M  N  in  Fig.  9.,  parallel  to  A  B, 
occurs  in  the  picture,  the  Une  t  v,  drawn  from  t,  parallel  to  m  n,  to 
find  the  vanishing-point  of  H  N,  will  coincide  with  the  line  drawn  fix>m 
T,  parallel  to  a  b,  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b. 

Therefore  a  b  and  u  n  will  have  the  same  vanishing-point 

Therefore  all  parallel  horizontal  lines  have  the  same  vanishing- 
point 

It  will  be  shown  herealler  that  all  parallel  inclined  lines  also 
have  the  same  vanishing-pomt ;  the  student  may  here  accept  the 
general  conclusion  — "  All  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vanishing- 
poirur 

It  \h  also  evident  that  if  A  B  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture^ 
t  V  must  bo  drawn  parallel  to  o  u,  and  will  therefore  never  cut  o  a. 
T!id  line  a  b  has  in  that  case  no  vanishing-point :  it  is  to  bo  draws 
b)  the  ooDMtruclion  given  in  Fig.  7. 

It  \»  alMO  evident  that  if  a  B  is  at  right  auglus  with  the  plane  of  th« 
picture,  T  v  will  nnincide  with  t  h,  and  the  vanisliing-point  of  a  b  will 
be  the  sight-poiot 


RiOHt   LINE   IN    llOmZONTAL  PLANK. 
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mined  by  it.     For  let  a  b,  Fig.  1 0.,  be  the  given  lino, 
ooDBtr acted  upon  the  paper  as  in  Fig.  8.;    and  let  it 


B 


Fig.  10. 


be  required  to  draw  the  line  a  b  without  using  th« 
point  c'. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a.  (Pro 
blem  I.) 

Find   the  vanishing-point   of   a   b  in  v.     (Problem 

in.) 
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Join  a  V. 

Join  B  T,  cutting  a  v  in  ft. 

Then  a  J  is  the  line  required.* 


COROLLARY  H. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
tlie  given  line  was  small  enough,  and  near  enough,  to 
be  actually  drawn  on  our  paper  of  its  real  size ;  as  in 
the  example  given  in  Appendix  I.  We  may,  however, 
now  deduce  a  construction  available  under  all  cir- 
cumstanr  es,  whatever  may  be  the  distance  and  length 
of  the  U  le  given. 

From  Fig.  8.  remove,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the 
lines  o'  d',  h  v,  and  t  v;  and,  taking  the  figure  aa 
here  in  Fig.  11.,  draw  from  a,  the  line  a  b  parallel  to 
A  B,  cutting  B  T  in  B. 


*  I  •!  ire  the  student  the  rormality  of  the  redudio  aa  absurdmm 
whicii  rould  be  cecefwry  to  prove  this. 


SIOHT   LINE   IN    IIOUIZONTAX   I'LANK. 
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0' 


Fig.  11. 

Then  a  b  is  to  a  b  as  a  t  is  to  a  t. 

—  —  ascxistoGT. 

—  —  as  T  s  is  to  T  D. 

That  is  to    say,   a    r    is    the    sight-magiiitude    of 


A  B." 


•  For  definition  of  Sight-Magnitude,  Bee  Appendix  I.  It  ought 
to  have  been  read  before  the  student  comes  to  this  problem ;  bvt  I 
refer  to  it  in  case  it  has  not 
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Therefore,   wbeu  the  position  of  the    point  a    i» 
fixed  in  a,  as  in  Fig.  12.,  and  a  v  is  drawn  to  the 


B 


£1g  12. 


vani8hing-point ;  if  wo  draw  a  lino  a  b  from  a 
parallel  to  a  b,  and  make  a  n  equal  to  the  sight 
magnitude  of  ▲  b,  and  then  join  r  t,  the  line  b  i 
will  cut  avmb. 

So  thatf  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  a  d^ 
ire  need  not  draw  the  long  and  distant  line  a  h,  but 


RIGHT    LINE   IN    HOUIZONTAL   PLANE. 
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only  a  B  parallel  to  it,  and  of  its  sight- maguitude ; 
which  is  a  great  gain,  for  the  line  a  b  may  be  two 
miles  long,  and  the  line  a  e  perhaps  only  twc 
inches. 


COROLLARY  HI. 

In  Fig.   12.,  alterhig  its  proportions  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  and  putting  it  as  here  in  Fig.  13^ 
M  8  V 


Fig.  IS. 

draw  a  horizontal  Ime  a  b!  and  make  a  it!  eqaal  to 

a  R. 

Through  the  points  r  and  b  draw  r'  m,  cutting  th* 
2* 
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sight-line  in   m.      Join  t   v.      Now   the    reader  will 
find  expei-imentally  that  v  m  is  equal  to  v  t.* 

Hence  it  follows  that,  if  from  the  vanishing-point 
V  we  lay  off  on  the  sight-line  a  distance,  v  m, 
equal  to  v  x;  then  draw  through  a  a  horizontal 
line  a  b',  make  a  r'  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of 
A.  B,  and  join  e'  m;  the  line  b'  m  will  cut  a  v  in  J 
And  this  is  in  practice  generally  the  most  convenient 
«ray  of  obtaining  the  length  of  a  h. 


COROLLARY  IV. 

Removing  from  tbe  preceding  figure  the  unneces- 
sary lines,  and  retaining  only  b'  m  and  a  v,  as  in 
Fig.  14.,  produce  the  line  a  b'  to  the  other  side  of 
a,  and  make  a  x  equal  to  a  v!. 

Join  X  ft,  and  produce  x  ft  to  cut  the  line  of  sight 
in  N. 

Then  as  x  b'  is  parallel  to  m  n,  and  a  b'  is  equal 
to  a  X,  V  N  must,  by  similar  triangles,  l)e  equal  to  \  m 
(eijual  to  V  T  in  Fig.  13.). 

**  Th«  demonMtration  in  in  Appendix  IT.  Article  II.  p^  187. 


DIVIDING   POINTS. 
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Therefore,  on  whichever  side  of  v  we  measure  the 
distance  v  t,  so  as  to  obtain  either  the  point  m,  or  the 
point  N,  if  we  measure  the  sight-magnitude  a  b'  or 
a  z  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  a  v,  the  line 
joining  e'  m  or  x  n  will  equally  cut  a  v  in  ft. 


Fig.  14. 

The  points  m  and  n  are  called  the  '^  DivTDma- 
PoiNTs"  of  the  original  line  a  b  (Fig.  12),  and  we 
resume  the  results  of  these  corollaries  ir.  the  fol- 
lowing three  probhtraH 
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PROBLEM    IV. 


TO  FINP  THK  DIVIDING-POINTS  OF  A  GIVEN  HORIZOITJ  A 1 
LINE. 


Let  the  horizontal  line  a  b  (Fig.  15.)  be  ^ven  in 
position  and  magnitude.  It  is  required  to  find  its 
dividing-points. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v  of  the  line  a  b. 

With  centre  v  and  distance  v  t,  describe  circle 
cutting  tlic  sight-line  in  m  and  n. 

Then  m  and  n  are  the  dividing-points  required. 

In  general,  only  one  dividing-point  is  needed  for  use 
wHh  any  vanishing-point,  namely,  the  one  nearest  9 
(in  this  ca«e  the  point  m).  But  its  oppodte  n,  oi 
both,  may  be  needed  under  certain  circumstances. 
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PROBLEM   V. 


rO  DEiW  A  HORIZONTAL  LINK,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AHD 
MAGNITUDE,  BY  MEANS  OF  ITS  SIGHT-MAGNITUDE  ANJ' 
DIVIDING-rOINTS. 

B 


I 


Fig.  16. 
Let  a  b  (Fig.  16.)  be  the  given  line. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v,  and  most  convement 
dividing-point  m,  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  a  V. 

Through  a  draw  a  horizontal  line  a  b'  and  make 
a  h'  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.  Join  b'  Uy, 
cutting  a  \  \nh. 

Then  a  i  is  the  line  required. 
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COROLLARY  L 
D 


Fig.  17. 

Supposing  it  were  now  required  to  draw  a  line  a  o 
(Fig.  1 7.)  twice  as  long  as  a  b,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sight-magnitude  a  c'  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the 
•ight-magnitude  a  h';  we  have,  therefore,  merely  to 
continue  the  horizontal  line  a  b\  make  b'  c'  equal  to 
a  b\  join  0  m',  cutting  a  v  in  c,  and  a  e  will  be  the  line 
requited.     Similarly,  if  we  have  to  draw  a  line  a  i>, 
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three  times  the  length  of  a  b,  ad'  must  be  three  times 
the  length  of  a  b\  and,  joining  c?'  m,  ad  will  be  the 
line  required. 

The  etudent  will  observe  that  the  nearer  the  por- 
tions cut  off,  b  c,  c  d^  ifcc,  approach  the  point  v,  the 
smaller  they  become ;  and,  whatever  lengths  may  be 
added  to  the  line  a  d,  and  successively  cut  off  from 
a  V,  the  line  a  v  will  never  be  cut  off  entirely,  but 
the  portions  cut  off  will  become  intinitely  small,  and 
apparently  "  vanish "  as  they  approach  the  point  v  • 
hence  this  point  is  called  the  "  vanishing  "  point. 


COROLLARY  IL 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  line  a  d  had  been  given  ori- 
ginally, and  we  had  been  required  to  draw  it,  and 
divide  it  into  three  equal  parts,  we  should  iiave  had 
only  to  divide  its  sight-magnitude,  a  d',  into  the  three 
equal  parts,  a  b\  b'  c',  and  c'd\  and  then,  drawing  to  m 
from  b'  and  c\  the  line  a  d  would  have  been  divided 
as  required  in  b  and  c.      And  supposing  the  original 
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line  A  D  be  divided  irregularly  into  any  number  ol 
parts,  if  the  line  a  d'  be  divided  into  a  similar  nnm 
ber  in  the  same  proportions  (by  the  construction  given 
in  Appendix  I.),  and,  from  these  points  of  division, 
lines  are  drawn  to  m,  they  will  divide  the  line  a  d 
in  true  perspective  into  a  similar  number  of  propor- 
tionate parts. 

The  horizontal  line  drawn  through  a,  on  which  the 
sight-magnitudes  are  measured,  is  called   the   "  Mba- 

8UEING-LINE." 

And  the  line  a  <?,  when  properly  divided  in  b  and 
c,  or  any  other  required  points,  is:  said  to  be  divided 
"  IN  PERSPECTIVE  RATIO "  to  the  divlsious  of  the 
original  line  a  n. 

If  the  line  a  v  is  above  the  sight-line  instead  of 
beneath  it,  the  measuring-line  is  to  be  drawn  above 
also :  and  the  lineH  b'  m,  c'  m,  t&c.,  drawn  down  to  the 
dividing-point.  Turn  Fig.  17.  upside  down,  and  it  will 
hliow  the  constructioD. 


TRIANGLE    IN    HOUIZONTAL    PLANK, 
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PROBLEM  VI. 


rO    DRAW    ANY    TRIANGLE,     GIVEN    IN    POSITION    kJKV 
MAGNITUDE,   IN    A   HORIZONTAL  PULNB. 


c 


Kg.  18. 


liBi'  ABC  (Fig.  18.)  be  the  triangle. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  one  of  ill 
sides,  at  least,  must  be  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude, and  the  directions  of  the  two  other  sides.  . 


I 
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Let  A  B  be  the  side  given  in  position  and  mag 
nitude. 

Then  a  b  is  a  horizontal  line,  in  a  given  positioi^, 
and  of  a  given  length. 

Draw  the  line  a  b.     (Problem  V.) 

Let  a  J  be  the  line  so  drawn. 

Find  V  and  v',  the  vanishing-points  respectively 
of  the  lines  a  c  and  b  c.     (Problem  III.) 

From  a  draw  a  v,  and  from  6,  draw  b  v',  cutting  each 
other  in  c. 

Then  ab  c\b  the  triangle  required. 

If  A  c  is  the  line  originally  given,  tt  c  is  the  line 
which  must  be  first  drawn,  and  the  line  v'  b  must  be 
drawn  from  v'  to  e  and  prodiK^od  to  cut  a  b  m  b 
Similarly,  if  b  c  is  given,  v  c  must  be  drawn  to  c  and 
produced,  and  a  b  from  its  vanishing-point  to  ft,  and 
produced  to  cut  a  o  in  a. 


llEcrril.INEAU    yUAUlilLATKRAL   ilGUKK. 


PROBLEM   VII. 


ro  DUAW  ANY  RECrnilNEAR  QUADRILATERAL  FIQURX, 
GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDS,  IN  A  U0RI2ONTAI 
PLANE. 


Let  a.  b  c  d  (Fig.  19.)  be  the  given  figure. 
Join  any  two  of  its  opposite  angles  by  the  line  b  a 
Draw  first  the  triangle  a  b  c.     (Problem  VI.) 
And  then,  from   the   base   b  c,   the   two  lines  b  b, 
0  D,  to  their  vanishing-points,  which   will  complete  the 
figure.     It  is   unnecessary   to   give  a  diagram    of  the 
construction,  which    is   merely  thai  of  Fig.   18.  dupli- 
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cated ;    another  triangle  being  drawn  on  the  line  ▲  c 
or  B  c. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  application  of  Problem 
VI.  any  given  rectilinear  figure  whatever  in  a  hori- 
Eontal  plane  may  be  drawn,  since  any  such  figure  may 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  triangles  and  the  triangles 
then  drawn  in  succession. 

More  convenient  methods  may,  however,  be  gene- 
rally found,  according  to  the  form  of  the  figure  re- 
quired, by  the  use  of  succeeding  problems  ;  and  for  the 
quadrilateral  figure  which  occurs  most  fi-equently  in 
practice,  namely,  the  square,  the  following  construction 
is  more  convenient  than  that  used  in  the  present 
problem. 


SQUARE  IN  HOKIZONTAL  PLANK. 


16 


PKOBLEM    VIII. 


TO  D&A-W   A  SQUARK,  GIVKN    IN   POSITION  AND  UAeMllirUK, 
IN    A    HORIZONTAL   PLANK. 

D 


Fig.  90. 

Lkt  a  b  c  I)  (Fig.  20.)  be  the  square. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  position 
and  magnitude  of  all  its  sides  are  given. 


I 
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Fix  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  o. 

Find  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b;  and  ii,  the 
dividirg-point  of  a  b,  nearest  s. 

Find  v',  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c;  and  n,  the 
dividing-point  of  a  c,  nearest  s. 

Draw  the  measuring-line  through  a,  and  make  a  b\ 
a  e\  each  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b. 

(For  since  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  a  c  is  equal  to  a  b.) 

Draw  a  v'  and  c'  n,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 

Draw  a  v,  and  V  m,  cutting  each  other  in  h. 

Then  a  c,  a  b,  are  the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  square. 

Now,  clearing  the  figure  of  supei-fluous  lines,  we  have 
a  b,  a  Cj  drawn  in  position,  as  in  Fig.  21. 


T 


W«   M 
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And  because  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  c  d  (Fig.  20.)  is 
parallel  to  a  b. 

And  all  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vauishing-poiii.t 
(Note  to  Problem  III.) 

Therefore,  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  c  d. 

Similarly,  v'  is  the  vanishing-point  of  e  D. 

Therefore,  from  b  and  c  (Fig.  22.)  draw  6  v',  c  y, 
cuttuig  each  other  in  d. 

Then  abed  is  the  square  required. 


COliOLLARY  L 

It  is  obvious  that  any  rectangle  in  a  horizontal  plane 
may  be  drawn  by  this  problem,  merely  making  a  b' ,  on 
the  measuring-line,  Fig.  20.,  eijuul  to  the  wghtmagni- 
tude  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  a  c'  the  sig  it  iaj^u\  id« 
of  the  other. 


48 
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COROLLARY  H. 


Let  abed.  Fig.  22.,  be  any  square  drawn  in 
perspective.  Draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and6  c,  cut- 
ting each  other  in  c.  Then  c  is  the  centre  of  the 
square.  Through  c,  draw  e  f  to  the  vanishing- 
d 


Fig.  23. 

point  of  a  6,  and  g  h  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c, 
and  these  lines  will  bisect  the  sides  of  the  square,  so 
that  a  ^  is  the  perspective  representation  of  half  the 
side  a  b;  a  e  ia  hall'  a  c;  c  h  is  half  c  d;  and  b/u 
half  6  d. 


J 
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COROLLARY  III. 

Since  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  20.,  is  a  square,  b  a  c  is  a  riglU. 
angle ;  and  as  t  v  is  parallel  to  a  b,  and  i  v'  to  a  c, 
v'  T  V  must  be  a  right  angle  also. 

As  the  ground  plan  of  most  buildings  is  rectangular, 

it  constantly  happens  in  practice  that  their  angles  (as 

the  corners   of   ordinary   houses)    throw   the  lines  to 

the  vanishing-points  thus  at  right  angles ;  and  so  that 

this  law  is  observed,  and  v  t  v'  is  kept  a  right  angle, 

it   does   not   matter  in   general  practice  whether  the 

vanishing-points  are  thrown  a  little  more  or   a  little 

less   to   the   right  or  left  of  s ;    but  it  matters  much 

that  the  relation   of   the    vanishing-points  should   be 

accurate.      Their   position   with   respect  to   s  merely 

causes  the  spectator  to  see  a  little  more  or  less  on  one 

side  or  other  of  the  house,  which  may  be  a  matter  of 

chance  or  choice  ;    but  their  rectangular  relation  deter 

mines  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  building,  which  is  an 

essential  point. 

8 
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PiiOBLEM  IX. 


rO  DRAW  A  SQUARE  PILLAR,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND 
MAGNITUDE,  ITS  BASE  AND  TOP  BEING  IN  HOlilZONTAt 
PLANES. 


Let  a  h,  Fig,  23.,  be  the  square  pillar. 

Then,  as  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the 
^sitiou  and  magnitude  of  the  square  it   stands  upou 

must  hv  given  (that 
is,  the  line  a  b  or  a  c 
in  ]>ngition),  and  the 
height  of  its  side  a  e. 
Find  the  sight- 
**  magnitudes   of    A   u 

Fig.  24.  and  A  E.     Draw  the 

two  aides  ab^aCj  of  the  square  of  the  base,  by  Problem 
VIII.,  as  in  Fig.  24.  From  the  poi/its  a,  6,  and  c,  raise 
vertical  line«  n  «,  cf,  h  g. 

Make  a  e  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  ic 
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Now  because  the  top  and  base  of  the  pillar  are  in 
horizontal  planes,  the  square  of  its  top,  f  g,  is  parallel  tc 
the  square  of  its  base,  b  c. 

Therefore  the  line  e  p  is  parallel  to  a  c,  and  b  o 
to  A  B. 

Therefore  e  f  has  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  c, 
ind  B  G  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  £. 

From  e  draw  e/to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  cutting 
e  f  in  /. 

Similarly  draAv  e  g  io  the  vanishing-point  of  a  6, 
cutting  b  g  \n  g. 

Complete  the  square  g  f  in  A,  drawing  ^  A  to  the 
vanishing-point  of  e  f,  and  f  h  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  e  g,  cutting  each  other  in  A.  Then  a  g  h  /  \a  the 
square  pillar  required. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  b  is  equal  to  a  t^  the  whole 
figure  will  be  a  cube,  and  each  side,  a  e/.c  and  a  e  g  b^ 
will  be  a  square  in  a  given  vertical  plane.     And  bj 
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making  a  b  or  a  c  longer  or  shorter  in  any  given  pro- 
portion, any  form  of  rectangle  may  be  given  to  either 
of  the  sides  of  the  pillar.  No  other  rule  is  therefore 
needed  for  drawing  squares  or  rectangles  in  vertical 
planes. 

Also  any  triangle  may  be  thus  drawn  in  a  vertical 
plane,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  rectangle  and  determining, 
m  perspective  ratio,  on  the  sides  of  the  rectangle, 
the  points  of  their  contact  with  the  angles  of  the 
triangle. 

And  if  any  triangle,  then  any  polygon. 

A  less  complicated  construction  will,  however,  be 
given  hereafter.* 

•  8oe  page  131   (n)te),  after  you  have  read  Problem  XVl. 
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PllOBLEM    X. 


rO     DRAW     A    PYRAMID,    GIVEN     IN     POSITION     ANl     MAG- 
NITUDE, ON  A  SQUARE  BASE  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  PLANE. 


D 


B 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  25.,  be  the  four-sided  pyramid.  As  it  is 
given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  square  base 
on  which  it  stands  must  be  given  in  position  and 
magnitude,  ami  its  vertical  height,  c  d.* 

Draw  a  square  pillar,  a  b  g  e.  Fig.  26.,  on  the 
square  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  make  the  height 
of  the  pillar  a  p  equal  to  the  vertical  height  of 
the  pyramid  c  d  (Problem  IX.).    Draw  the  diagonals 

•  I^  instead  of  the  vertical  height,  the  length  of  a  d  is  given,  th« 
irertical  must  be  deduced  from  it.  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Probleir 
in  the  Appendix,  p,  106, 


I 
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G 


o  F,  n  I,  on  the  top  of  the  square  pillar,  cutting  eaol 
other  in  c.  Therefore  c  is  the  centre  of  the  square 
p  o  H  I.     (Prob.  Vin.  Cor.  II.) 

Join  C  E,  C  A,  C  B. 

Then  a  b  c  e  is  the  pyramid  required.  If  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  is  above  the  eye,  as  when  a  square 
spire  is  seen  on  tlie  top  of  a  church-tower,  the  coD' 
■traction  will  be  as  in  Fig  27, 


rig.  «. 


CUBVE   IN    HORIZONTAI.    OR    VKKTICAU   I'LANK. 


6t 


PROBLEM   XI. 


rO    DBIW   ANT    CURVE   IN     A     HORIZONTAL    OR    VKRTICAI 
PLANK. 


A/  / 

•iJ 


b 
f 

D 

r  e         a 

Rg.  98, 

Lbt  a  b,  Fig.  28.,  be  the  curve. 

Enclose  it  in  a  rectangle,  c  d  e  f. 

Fix  the  position  of  the  point  c  or  d,  and  draw  the 
rectangle.     (Problem  VIII.  CoroU.  I.)* 

*  Or  if  the  curve  is  in  a  vertical  plane^  Coroll.  to  Problem  IX. 
As  a  rectaugle  may  be  drawu  in  any  position  round  any  given  ourve, 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  curve  will  in  either  case  be  regulated 
by  convenience.  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem  in  the  Apj  eudix 
p.  116. 
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Lei  c  D  E  F,  Fig.  29.,  be  the  rectangle  so  drawn. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  a,  is  in  a  sidt  / 
E  g  F  the  rectangle,  divide  the  side 
c  B,  Fig.  29.,  so  that  a  c  shall 
be  (in  perspective  ratio)  to 
A  E  as  AC  is  to  A  E  in  Fig. 
28.     (Prob.  V.  Cor.  II.) 


r      e      aj) 

Fig.  29. 


Similarly  determine  the  points  of  contact  of  the  curve 
and  rectangle,  e,  /,  g. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  b,  is  not  in  a  side 
of  the  rectangle,  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  b  a,  b  J  on 
the  rectangle  sides.  Determine  the  correspondent 
points  a  and  b  in  Fig.  29.,  as  you  have  already  deter- 
mined A,  B,  e,  and  f. 

From  J,  Fig.  29.,  draw  b  b  parallel  to  c  d*,  and 
from  a  draw  a  b  to  the  vanishing-point  of  d  f, 
cutting  each  other  u.  b.  Then  b  is  the  extremity  of 
the  curve. 

Determine  any  other  important  point  in  the  curve,  as 
p,  in  the  same  way,  by  letting  fall  v  q  and  p  r  on  the 
rcotangle*s  sides. 

•  Or  to  itfl  ynnlshinK-poInt,  if  c  d  hiu>  one. 


CIRCLK   IN    UOUIZONTAL    TLaNK. 
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Any  number  of  points  in  the  curve  may  be  thus 
determined,  and  the  curve  drawn  through  the  series ; 
IE  most  cases,  three  or  four  will  be  enough.  Prac- 
tically, complicated  curves  may  be  better  drawn  in 
perspective  by  an  experienced  eye  than  by  rule,  as 
the  fixing  of  the  various  points  in  haste  involves 
too  many  chances  of  error ;  but  it  is  well  to  draw  a 
good  many  by  rule  first,  in  order  to  give  the  eye  itn 
experience.* 


COROLLARY. 
If  the  curve  required  be  a  circle.  Fig.  30.,  the  rect- 


angle which  encloses  it  will 
become  a  square,  and  the 
curve  will  have  four  points 
of  contact,  a  b  c  d,  in  the  C 
middle  of  the  sides  of  the 
square. 

Draw  the  square,  and  as  a 
square   may  be   drawn  about 


£ 


B 


k 


A 

Kg.  30. 


11 


G 


•  Of  course,  by  dividing  the  original  rectangle  into  any  uumbe/ 
of  eqiml  rectangles,  and  dividing  tlie  perspective  rectangle  similarlr 

8* 
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HP'         B  Q'    P 


a  circle  in  any  position,  draw  it  with  its  nearest  side,  b  o, 
parallel  to  the  sight-line. 

Let  E  F,  Fig.  31.,  be  the  square  so  drawn. 

Draw  its  diagonals  e  f,  g  ii ;  and  through  the  centre 
of  the  square  (determined  by  their  intersection)  draw 
A  B  to  the  vanishing-point  of  o  f,  and  c  d  parallel  to 
K  u.  Then  the  pouits  a  b  c  d  are  the  four  points  of  the 
drcle's  contact. 

On  s  o  describe  a  half  square,  b  l;  draw  the  ae>ni< 

tbe  curve  la&y  be  appruxiiimtely  drawn  without  utiy  troublu ;  but, 
when  ooouroojr  in  ruquJrod,  tbe  polnta  abould  bo  tlxud,  an  iu  tli« 
prubtom. 
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circle  k  a  l  ;  and  from  its  centre,  b,  the  diagonalB  b  b, 
R  G,  cutting  the  circle  in  x,  y. 

From  the  points  x  y,  where  the  circle  cuts  the 
diagonals,  raise  perpendiculars,  p  x,  q  y,  to  e  g. 

From  p  and  q  draw  p  p',  q  q',  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  G  F,  cutting  the  diagonals  in  m,  n,  and  o,  />. 

Then  w,  w,  o,  p  are  four  other  points  in  the 
circle. 

Through  these  eight  points  the  circle  may  be  drawn 
by  the  hand  accurately  enough  for  general  purposes ; 
but  any  number  of  points  required  may,  of  course,  be 
determined,  as  in  Problem  XI. 

The  distance  e  p  is  approximately  one  seventh  of  k  o, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  be  so  in  quick  practice,  as  the 
error  involved  is  not  greater  than  would  be  incurred 
in  the  hasty  operation  of  drawing  the  circle  and 
diagonals. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that,  in  consequence  of 
associated  constructions,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
draw  E  G  parallel  to  the  sight-line,  the  square  being 
perhaps  first  constructed  in  some  oblique  direction. 
In  such  cases,  q  g  and  e  p  must  be  determined  in  per 
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Bpective  ratio  by  the  dividing-point,  the  line  b  g  being 
used  as  a  measuring-line. 

[  Obs.  In  drawing  Fig.  31.  the  station-point  has  been  taken  much 
nearer  the  paper  than  is  usually  advisable,  in  order  to  show  the  clia- 
racter  of  the  curve  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

If  the  student  turns  the  book  so  that  e  g  may  be  vertical,  Fig.  31 
will  represent  the  construction  for  drawing  a  circle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
the  sight-lme  being  then  of  course  parallel  to  G  l;  and  the  semiciiclea 
A  o  B,  A  0  B,  on  each  side  of  the  diameter  a  b,  will  represent  ordinary 
Bemicircular  arches  seen  in  perspective.  In  that  case,  if  the  book  be 
held  80  that  the  line  E  H  is  the  top  of  the  square,  the  upper  semicircle 
will  represent  a  semicircular  arch,  above  the  eye,  drawn  in  perspective. 
But  if  the  book  be  held  so  that  the  line  G  p  is  the  top  of  the  square, 
the  upper  semicircle  will  represent  a  semicircular  arch,  below  the  eye, 
drawn  in  perspective. 

If  the  book  be  turned  upside  down,  the  figure  will  represent  a  circle 
Jrawn  on  the  ceiling,  or  any  other  horizontal  plane  above  the  eye : 
Knd  the  construction  is,  of  course,  aocurate  in  eveiy  caae.] 
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PROBLEM  XII. 

rO    DIVIDE   A    CIRCLE    DRAWN   IN    PERSPKCT.!  VK    INTO    ANl 
GIVEN  NUMBER   OF   EQUAL   PARTS. 

Lbi  a  b,  Fig.  32.,  be  the  circle  drawn  in  perspective. 
It  is  required  to  divide  it  into  a  given  number  of  equal 
parts ;  in  this  case,  20. 

Let  K  A.  L  be  the  semicircle  used  in  the  construotiou. 
Divide  the  semicircle  k  a  l  into  half  the  number  of 
parts  required ;  in  this  case,  10. 

Produce  the  line  b  g  laterally,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary. 

From  o,  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  k  a  l,  draw 
radii  through  the  points  of  division  of  the  semicircle, 
o,  5',  r,  tfec,  and  produce  them  to  cut  the  line  k  g  in 
p,  Q,  R,  &c. 

From  the  points  p  q  r  draw  the  lines  p  p',  q  q',  r  r', 
&c.,  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  b,  each  cutting 
the  circle  in  two  points  of  its  circumference. 

Then  these  poiats  divide  the  perspective  circle  ai 
required. 


DIVISION    OF   CIRCJ.K   INTO   EQUAL   I'AKTS. 


6U 


li'  from  each  of  the  points  p,  q,  r,  a  vertical  were 
raised  to  the  line  e  a,  as  in  Fig.  31.,  and  from  the  point 
where  it  cut  e  g  a  line  were  drawn  to  the  vanishing 
point,  as  q  q'  in  Fig.  31.,  this  line  would  also  determine 
two  of  the  points  of  division. 

If  it  is  required  to  divide  a  circle  mto  any  number 
of  given  unequal  parts  (as  in  the  points  a,  b,  and  c, 
Fig.   33.),  the   shortest  way  is  thus  to   raise  vertical 


Fig.  33. 

lines  from  a  and  b  to  the  side  of  the  perspective 
square  x  y,  and  then  draw  to  the  vanishing-point, 
cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  a  and  b,  the  points 
required.  Only  notice  that  if  any  point,  as  a,  is  on 
the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  a  b  c,  its  represcntativf 
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point,  a,  must  be  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  ab  c , 
and  if  the  point  b  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  circle 
A  n  c,  6  must  be  on  the  farther  side  of  a  6  c.  If  any 
point,  as  c,  is  so  much  in  the  lateral  arc  of  the 
circle  as  not  to  be  easily  determinable  by  the  vertical 
line,  draw  the  horizontal  c  p,  find  the  correspondent 
p  in  the  side  of  the  perspective  square,  and  draw  p  c 
parallel  to  x  y,  cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  c. 


COROLLAIiY. 


It  is  obvious  that  if  the  points  p',  q',  r,  &o.,  by  which 
the  circle  is  divided  in  Fig.  32.,  be  joined  by  right 
lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  regular  equilateral 
figure  of  twenty  sides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  And  if 
the  circle  be  divided  into  given  unequal  parts,  and  the 
points  of  division  joined  by  right  lines,  the  resulting 
figure  will  be  an  irregular  polygon  inscnbed  in  ihid 
circle  with  sides  of  given  length. 

Thas  any  polygon,  rei^ular  or  irregular,  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  may  be  insciibed  in  position  in  a  per 
Hpoctive  circle. 


BQUAKE    WITUIN    Si^UAKE.  66 


PROBLKM    XIII. 

rO  DRAW  A  SQUARE,  GIVEN  IN  MAGNITUDE,  WITHIN  i 
LARGER  SQUARE  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE; 
TOB   SIDES    OF   THE   TWO    SQUARES    BEING   PARAIJJll 


Fig.  84    . 

IjET  a  b,  Fig.  34.,  be  the  sight-magnitude  of  the 
side  of  the  smaller  square,  and  a  c  that  of  the  side 
of  the  larger  square. 

Draw  the  larger  square.  Let  d  e  f  g  be  the  square 
so  drawn. 

Join  E  g  and  d  f. 

On  either  d  b  or  d  o  set  off,  in  perspective  ratio, 
D  H  equal  to  one  half  of  b  c.     Through  h  draw  h  k  t<r 
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the  vanishing-point  of  d  e,  cutting  d  f  in  i  and  e  g  in 
K.  Through  i  and  k  draw  i  m,  k  l,  to  vanishing-point 
of  D  G,  cutting  D  F  in  L  and  e  g  in  m.     Join  l  m. 

Then    i    k    l   m   is  the  smaller  square,  inscribed  as 
required.* 


COROLLARY. 

If,  instead  of  one  square  within  another,  it  be  re- 
quired to  draw  one  circle  within  another,  the  dimen- 
sions of  both  being 
given,   enclose  each 
circle   in    a   square. 
^'  Draw    the    squares 

first,  and  then  the  circles  within,  as  in  Fig.  86. 

•  If  either  of  the  sides  of  the  p^eater  square  is  parallel  to  the 

plane  of  the  picture,  as  o  g 
in  Pig.  86..  />  o  of  course 
must   be   equal    to  a  o,    and 

B  0 

D    u    eqfial    to    — ,    and    th< 

2 
coDstruction     is     as     in     Fig 

86. 


tbdncated  cosa. 
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PROBLEM    XIV. 

TO  DBAW  A  TRUNCATED  CIRCULAR  CONE,  GIVEN  Di 
POSITION  AND  MAONTTl'DE,  THE  TRUNCATIONS  BEING 
IN  HORIZONTAL  PLANES,  AND  THE  AXIS  OF  TUB  CONB 
VERTICAL. 

Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  37.,  be  the  portiou  of  the  cooe 
requii'ed. 


A     E 


a     e 


Fig.    37. 


As  it  is  given  in  magnitude,  its  diameters  must  he 
given  at  the  base  and  summit,  a  b  and  c  d;  and 
its  vertical  height,  c  e.* 

*  Or  if  the  length  of  its  side,  a  c,  is  given  instead,  take  a  e,  Fig. 
87.,  equal  to  half  tlie  excess  of  a  B  over  c  u ;  from  the  point  e  raise 
the  perpendicular  c  e.  With  centre  a,  and  distance  A  c,  describe  t 
circle  cutting  c  e  in  c.  Then  c  c  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  portior 
of  cone  required,  or  o  K. 
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And   as  it  is   given   in   position,   the  centre  of  itf 
base  must  be  given. 

Draw  in   position   about   this   centre,*   the    square 

pillar  afd^  Fig.  38., 
making  its  height,  h  g^ 
equal  to  c  e;  and  ita 
side,  a  b,  equal  to  a  b. 

In    the   square  of   its 
base,  abed,  inscribe  a 
circle,    which    therefore 
is.  of  the    diameter    of 
the  base  of  the  cone,  a  b. 
In  the  square  of  its  top,  e  /  g  h,  uiscribe  concen- 
trically  a    circle    whose    diameter    shall    equal    c    d. 
(CoroU.  Prob.  XIII.) 

Join   the  extremities  of   the   circles    by  the  right 
lines  k  l,nm. 
Then  klnm\&  the  portion  of  cone  required. 


*  The  direction  of  tho  sldo  or  the  aquare  will  of  course  be  regn 
lAted  bv  ooDvonienoe. 


CYLINDERS    AND    POLYGONAL    PILLARS.  69 

COROLLARY  L 

K  similar  polygons  be  inscribed  in  similar  positionh 
in  the  circles  k  n  and  /  m  (Coroll.  Prob.  XIL),  and 
the  corresponding  angles  of  the  polygons  joined  by 
right  lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  portion  of  a 
polygonal  pyramid.  (The  dotted  lines  in  Fig  38., 
connecting  the  extremities  of  two  diameters  and  one 
diagonal  in  the  respective  circles,  occupy  the  position 
of  the  three  nearest  angles  of  a  regular  octagonal 
pyramid,  having  its  angles  set  on  the  diagonals  and 
diameters  of  the  square  a  d,  enclosing  its  base.) 

If  the  cone  or  polygonal  pyramid  is  not  truncated, 
its  apex  will  be  the  centre  of  the  upper  square,  as  in 
Fig.  26. 


COROLLARY  II. 

If  equal  circles,  or  equal  and  similar  polygons,  be 
inscribed  in  the  upper  and  lower  squares  in  Fig.  38., 
the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  vertical   cylinder,  or  a 
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vertical  polygonal  pillar,  of  given  height  aud  dianietOT, 
drawn  in  position. 


COROLLARY  IH. 

If  the  circles  in  Fig.  38.,  instead  of  being  inscribed 
in  the  squares  b  c  and  f  g^  be  inscribed  in  the  sides  of 
the  solid  figure  b  e  and  d  f\  those  sides  being  made 
square,  and  the  line  b  d  of  any  given  length,  the 
resulting  figure  will  be,  according  to  the  constructions 
employed,  a  cone,  polygonal  pyramid,  cylinder,  or 
polygonal  pillar,  drawn  in  position  about  a  horizontal 
axis  parallel  to  b  d. 

Similarly,  if  the  circles  are  drawn  in  the  sides  g  d 
and  e  <!,  the  resulting  figures  will  be  described  about  a 
horizontal  axis  parallel  Xa  ah* 


IKCUNSD   LINUS.  71 


PROBLEM    XV. 

rO   DBAW    AN   INCLINED    LINE,    GIVEN    IN     POSIIIOV     AND 
MAGNITUDE. 

We  have  hitherto  been  examining  the  conditions  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  only,  ox  of  curves  enclosed 
in  rectangles. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  investigate  the  perspective 
of  inclined  lines,  beginning  with  a  single  one  given  in 
position.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  of  system,  I 
give  in  Appendix  II.  Artitle  HI.  the  development  of 
this  problem  from  the  second.  But,  in  practice,  the 
position  of  an  inclined  line  may  be  most  conveniently 
defined  by  considering  it  as  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle, 
as  A  B  in  Fig.  39.,  and  I  shall  therefore,  though  at 
some  sacrifice  of  system,  examine  it  here  under  that 
condition. 

If  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  a  c  and  a  d  are  given, 
the  «lope  of  the  line  a  b  is  determined ;  and  then  its 
pob.tion  will  depend  on  that  of  the  rectangle.    If,  as 
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in  Fig.  39.,  the  rectangle  is  parallel  to  the  picture  plane, 
the  line  a  b  must  be  so  also.  If,  as  in  Fig.  40.,  the 
rectangle  is  inclined  to  the  picture  plane,  the  line  a  b 
will  be  so  also.  So  that,  to  fix  the  position  of  a  b,  the 
line  A  c  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  and 
the  height  ad. 

D  B 


If  these  are  given,  and  it  is  only  required  to  draw  the 
«ingle  line  a  b  in  perspective,  the  construction  is  entirely 
iiimi>le;  thus: — 

Draw  the  line  a  c  by  Problem  I. 

Let  A  c,  Fig.  41.,  be  the  line  so  drawn. 
From  a  and  c  raise  the  vertical  lines  a  o?, 
c  b.  Make  a  d  equal  to  the  sight-magni* 
tude  of  A  D.  From  d  draw  d  bto  the  van 
iflhing-point  of  a  c,  cutting  b  c  in  b. 
Join  a  b.    Then  a  6  is  the  inclined  lino  reqnired. 
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If   the   line  is  inclined   in    the   op-     D 
posite  direction,  as  d  c  in  Fig.  42.,  we 
have  only  to  join  d  c  instead  of  a  6 
in  Fig.  41.,   and  d  c  will  be  the  line 
required. 

I  shall  hereafter  call  the  line  a  c,  when  used  to 
define  the  position  of  an  inclined  line  a  b  (Fig.  40.),  th« 
**  relative  horizontal "  of  the  line  a  b. 

Obskbvatign. 


In  general,  inclined  lines  are  most  needed  for  gable 
roofs,  in  which,  when  the  conditions  are  properly 
stated,  the  vertical  height  of  the  gable,  x  t,  Fig.  43., 
b    given,    and    the  base  Y'  B'  Y 

line,  A  c,  in  position.  When    -^ 
these  are  given,  draw  a  c  ; 
raise  vertical  a  d;    make    -^ 
A  D  equal  to  sight,  magni- 
tude of  X  Y ;  complete  the 
perspective-rectangle  a  d  b  c;   join  a  b  and  d  c  (as  by 
dotted  lines  in  figure) ;   and  through  the  intersection 


Fig.  43. 
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of  the  dotted  lines  draw  vertical  x  y,  cutting  d  b  in  r. 
Join  AY,  c  Y ;  and  these  lines  are  the  sides  of  the 
gable.  If  the  length  of  the  roof  a  a'  is  also  given,  draw 
in  perspective  the  complete  parallelepiped  a'  d'  b  c, 
and  from  y  draw  y  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a', 
cutting  d'  b'  in  y'.  Join  a'  y,  and  you  have  the  slope 
of  the  farther  side  of  the  roof. 

The  construction  above  the  eye  is  as  in  Fig.  44  ;  the 
roof  is  reversed  in  direction  merely  to  familiarise  th< 
student  with  the  different  aspects  of  its  lines. 

D 
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PROBLEM  XVI. 

to    FIND    THE   VANISHING-POINT    OF   A    GIVEN    INCLINBD 
LINB. 

If,  in  Fig.  43.  or  Fig.  44.,  the  lines  a  t  and  a'  y'  be 
produced,  the  student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  p,  Fig.  45.,  be  the  point  at  which  they  meet. 

From  p  let  fall  the  vertical  p  v  on  the  sight-line, 
cutting  the  sight-line  in  v.  . 

Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that  v  is 
the  vanishing-point  of  the  line  a  c* 

Complete  the  rectangle  of  the  base  a  c',  by  drawing 
a'  c'  to  V,  and  c  c'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'. 

Join  y'  c'. 

Now  if  Y  c  and  y'  c'  be  produced  downwards,  the 
student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  them  be  produced,  and  meet  in  p'. 

Produce  p  v,  and  it  will  be  found  to  pass  through 
the  point  p'. 

•  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  IIL 
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Therefore  if  a  t  (or  c  y),  Fig.  45.,  be  any  inclined 
line    drawn    in    perspective    by    Problem    XV.,    and 
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A  0  the  relative  horizontal  (a  c  in  Figs.  39,  40.),  also 
drawn  in  perspective. 

Through  v,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  draw  th« 
vertical  p  p'  upwards  and  downwards. 

Produce  a  y  (or  c  y),  cutting  p  p'  in  p  (or  p'). 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y  (or  p'  of  c  y). 

The  student  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  tind  tlie 
point  p  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  lirst  to  draw  a 
portion  of  the  given  inclined  line  by  Problem  XV. 
Practically,  it  is  always  necessary  to  do  so,  and,  there- 
fore, I  give  the  problem  in  this  form. 

Theoretically,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  analysis  of 
the  problem,  the  point  p  should  be  found  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  station-point  parallel  to  the  given 
inclined  line;  but  there  is  no  practical  means  of 
drawing  such  a  line ;  so  that  in  whatever  terms  the 
problem  may  be  given,  a  portion  of  the  inclined  line 
(a  Y  or  c  y)  must  always  be  drawn  in  perspective  before 
p  can  be  found. 


I 
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PROBLEM   XVII. 

to     FIND     THE    DIVIDING-POINTS     OF    A     QIVKN     INCLINED 
UNE. 


Fig.  46. 


ly 


Lkt  p,  Fig.  46.,  be  the  vanishing-point  of  the  in 
dined  line,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  the  relative 
horizontal. 

Find  the  dividing-points  of  the  relative  bonzontal, 
D  and  d'. 

Through  v  draw  the  horizontal  line  x  y. 

With  centre  p  and  distance  d  p  describe  the  two  arc* 
D  X  and  d'  t,  cutting  the  line  x  y  in  x  and  y. 


DIVIDING-POINTS   OP   INCLINED   LlNBS. 
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Then  x  and  y  are  the  dividing-points  of  the  in- 
clined line.* 

Obs.  The  dividing-points  found  by  the  abov* 
rule,  used  with  the  ordinary  measuring-line,  will  lay 
oflF  distances  on  the  retiring  inclined  line,  as  the 
ordinary  dividing-points  lay  them  off  on  the  retiring 
horizontal  line. 

Another  dividing-point,  peculiar  in  its  application,  i* 
sometimes  useful,  and  is  to  be  found  as  follows : 


Pig.  47. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  47.,  be  the  given  inclined  line  drawn  b 
perspective,  and  a  c  the  relative  horizontal. 

*   The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.,  p.  138. 
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Find  the  vanishiug-points,  v  and  e,  of  a.  c  aud  a  b  , 
D,  the  dividing-point  of  a  c  y  and  the  sight-magnitude 
of  A  c  on  the  measuring-line,  or  a  c. 

From  D  erect  the  perpendicular  d  p. 

Join  c  B,  and  produce  it  to  cut  d  e  in  p.     Join  b  p. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles,  d  p  is  equal  to  e  v,  and  e  f 
is  paiallel  to  d  v. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  from  d,  the  dividing-point  of 
A  c,  we  raise  a  perpendicular  and  make  d  f  equal  to  e  v, 
a  Hne  c  p,  drawn  fi-om  any  point  c  on  the  measuring-line 
to  p,  will  mark  the  distance  a  b  on  the  inclined  line, 
A  B  being  the  portion  of  the  given  inclined  line  «rhich 
forms  the  diagonal  of  the  vertical  rectangle  of  fludk 
A  c  is  the  base. 
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PROBLEM   XVllI. 

TO     FIND    TUK    SIGHT-LINK     OF     AN     INCLINED      PLANA    IM 
WHICH   TWO   LINES   ABB   GIVEN   IN  POSITION.* 

As  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  line  two  points  in  it 
must  be  given,  so  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  plane, 
tv\  o  lines  in  it  must  be  given. 

Let  tiie  two  lines  be  a  b  and  c  d,  Fig.  48. 

As  they  ai*e  given  in  position,  the  relative  horizonta'a 
A  E  and  c  F  must  be  given. 

Then  by  Problem  XVI.  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  i8 
v,  and  of  c  d,  v'. 

Join  v  v'  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line 
in  z. 

Then  v  x  is  the  sight-line  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Like  the  horizontal  sight-line,  it  is  of  indefinite 
length ;   and  may  be  produced   in  either  direction  a6 


♦  Read  the  Article  on  this  problem  in  the  Appendix,  p.  132,  befor* 
iDveetigating  the  problem  itself 

4* 
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Fig.  48. 


oocasion  requires,  crossing  the  liorizoiital  line  of  sight, 
If  the  plane  continues  downward  in  that  direction. 

X  is  the  vanishing-point  of  all  horizontal  lines  in  the 
Inclined  plane. 


TANISUING  rOINT   OF   STEEPEST    LINES. 
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PPtOBLEM   XIX. 


10   FIND   THE  VANISHING-POINT  OF  STEEPEST  UNBS    IN  AM 
INCLINED   PLANE  WHOSE  SIGHT-LINK   IB   QIYKN. 


l^ 

<^""'_'^i 

Y 

FiET  V  X,  Fig.  49.,  be  the  given  sight-line. 

Produce  it  to  cut  the  horizontal  sight-line  in  x. 

Therefore  r  is  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  line* 
in  the  given  inclined  plane.     (Problem  XVIII.) 
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Join  T  X,  and  draw  t  r  at  right  angles  to  x  x. 

Therefore  y  is  the  rectangular  vanishing-point  ccrre* 
ponding  to  x.* 

From  Y  erect  the  vertical  y  p,  cutting  the  sight-line 
of  the  inclined  plane  in  p. 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  steepest  lines  in 
the  plane. 

All  lines  drawn  to  it,  as  q  p,  b  p,  n  p,  <fec.,  are  the 
steepest  possible  in  the  plane ;  and  all  lines  drawn  to  x, 
as  Q  X,  o  X,  &c.,  are  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  p  q,  p  b,  &c. 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  Taiiishing-point  of  horizontal  liiias  drawn  at 
ngfat  angles  to  the  lined  whose  vanishing-point  is  x. 
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FKOBLEM  XX. 

rO    FIND    THE   VANISUING-POINT    OF    LINES    FEKPENDICU 
LAR  TO   THE  SURFACE   OF   A   GIVEN  INCLINED   PLANS. 

As  the  inclined  plane  is  given,  one  of  its  steepest  linet> 
most  be  given,  or  may  be  ascertained. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  50.,  be  a  portion  of  a  steepest  line 
in  the  given  plane,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  its 
relative  horizontal. 

Through  v  draw  the  vertical  a  f  upwards  and 
downwards. 

From  A  set  oflf  any  portion  of  the  relative  hoiizontal 
A  c,  and  on  a  c  describe  a  semicircle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
IDC,  cutting  A  B  in  E. 

Join  E  c,  and  produce  it  to  cut  o  f  in  f. 

Then  f  is  the  vanishing-point  required. 

For,  because  a  e  c  is  an  angle  in  a  semicircle,  it  if 
a  right  angle ;   and  therefore  the  line  e  f  is  at  right 
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Rg.  60. 


Angles  tu  the  line  ▲  b;  and  similarly  all  lines  drawn 
to  F,  and  thereforo  parallel  to  s  f,  are  at  right  angles 
mth  any  line  which  cuts  them,  drawn  to  the  vanishing^ 
point  of  A  & 
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And  because  the  semicircle  a  d  c  is  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  its  diameter  a  c  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  lines  traversing  the  surface  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  line  e  c,  being  in  this  semicircle,  is  also  at 
right  angles  to  such  traversing  lines.  And  therefore 
the  line  b  c,  being  at  riglit  angles  to  the  steepest  lines 
in  the  plane,  and  to  the  horizontal  lines  in  it,  b  perpeo 
dicular  to  iU  sur&ce. 
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The  preceding  series  of  constructions,  with  the  exam 
pies  m  the  first  Article  of  the  Appendix,  put  it  in  tht 
power  of  the  student  to  draw  any  form,  howevei 
complicated,*  which  does  not  involve  intersection  of 
curved  surfaces.  I  shall  not  proceed  to  the  analysis 
of  any  of  these  more  complex  problems,  as  they  are 
entirely  useless  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  artists. 
For  a  few  words  only  I  must  ask  the  reader's  further 
patience,  respecting  the  general  placing  and  scale  of  the 
picture. 

As  the  horizontal  sight-line  is  drawn  through  the 
sightrpoint,  ^nd  the  eight-point  is  opposite  the  eye, 
the    sight-line    is  always    on    a  level  with    the    eye. 

*  As  in  algebraic  BCionco,  much  doponds,  iu  complicated  porspeO' 
live,  on  tho  studont'B  ready  iiivoution  of  oxpodiouta,  aud  on  his  quicli 
linht  of  tlio  HhortcHl  way  in  which  the  solutioi  may  b©  acoompliBliod 
when  there  are  aeveral  wayi. 
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Above  and  below  the  sight-line,  the  eye  compre- 
hends, as  it  is  raised  or  depressed  while  the  head 
is  held  upright,  about  an  equal  space ;  and,  on 
each  side  of  the  sight-point,  about  the  same  space  in 
easily  seen  without  turning  the  head ;  so  that  if  a 
picture  /epresented  the  true  field  of  easy  vision,  it 
ought  to  be  circular,  and  have  the  sight-point  in  its 
centie.  But  because  some  parts  of  any  given  view 
are  usually  more  interesting  than  others,  either  the 
uninteresting  parts  are  left  out,  or  somewhat  more 
than  would  generally  be  seen  of  the  interesting  parts 
is  included,  by  moving  the  field  of  the  picture  a 
Uttle  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  throw  the 
sight-point  low  or  high.  The  operation  will  be 
understood  in  a  moment  by  cutting  an  aperture  hi 
a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  moving  it  up  and  down 
in  front  of  tlie  eye,  without  moving  the  eye.  It 
will  be  seen  to  embrace  sometimes  the  low,  some 
'times  the  high  objects,  without  altering  their  per- 
spective, only  the  eye  will  be  opposite  the  lower 
part  of  the  aperture  when  it  sees  the  higher  objects, 
and  vice  mrsd. 
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There  is  no  reason,  in  the  laws  of  perspective, 
why  the  picture  should  not  be  moved  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  sight-point,  as  well  as  up  or  down; 
But  there  is  this  practical  reason.  The  mo 
ment  the  spectator  sees  the  horizon  in  a  picture 
high,  he  tries  to  hold  his  head  high,  tliat  is,  in  its 
right  place.  When  he  sees  the  horizon  in  a  picture 
low,  he  similarly  tries  to  put  his  head  low.  But,  if 
the  sight-point  is  thrown  to  the  left  hand  or  right 
hand,  he  does  not  imdei-stand  that  he  is  to  step  a 
little  to  the  right  or  loft ;  and  if  he  places  himself,  as 
usual,  in  the  middle,  all  the  perspective  is  distorted. 
Hence  it  is  generally  unadvisable  to  remove  the  sight- 
point  laterally,  from  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The 
Dutch  painters,  however,  fearlessly  take  the  license 
of  placing  it  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  often  with  good 
effect. 

The  rectilinear  limitation  of  the  sides,  top,  and 
base  of  the  picture  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary,  as 
the  space  of  a  land8cai>e  would  bo  which  was 
seen  through  a  window ;  less  or  more  being  seen 
tt  the  spectator's  plcisure,  as  Ae  retires  or  advances 
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The  distance  of  the  station-point  is  not  so  arbi- 
trary. In  ordinary  cases  it  should  not  be  less  tlmn 
the  intended  greatest  dimension  (height  or  breadth) 
of  the  picture.  In  most  works  by  the  great  masters 
it  is  more ;  they  not  only  calculate  on  their  pictures 
being  seen  at  considerable  distances,  but  they  like 
breadth  of  mass  in  buildings,  and  dislike  the  sharp 
angles  which  always  result  from  station-points  at  shoit 
distances.* 

Whenever  perspective,  done  by  true  rule,  lookn 
wrong,  it  is  always  because  the  station-point  is  too  near 
Determine,  in  the  outset,  at  what  distance  the  spectator 
is  likely  to  examine  the  work,  and  never  use  a  station* 
point  within  a  less  distance. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  important  reason, 
not  only  for  care  in  placing  the  station-point,  but  tor 
that  accurate  calculation  of  distance  and  observance 
of  measurement  which  have  been  insisted  on  through- 

*  Tne  greatest  masters  are  also  foud  of  paralloJ  perspective,  that  ii 
to  say,  of  having  one  side  of  their  buildings  fronting  them  full,  and 
therefore  oarallel  to  the  picture  plane,  wliile  the  other  side  vanishei 
to  the  sight-pomt.  This  is  almost  always  done  in  flg-ore  baok-groimda 
•ecnring  simple  and  balanced  lines. 
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oat  this  work.  All  drawings  ot  obiects  on  a  reduced 
scale  are,  if  rightly  executed,  drawings  ot  the  ap- 
|)earanc?e  ot  the  object  at  the  distance  which  in  true 
perspective  reduces  it  to  that  scale.  They  are  not 
rniaU  drawings  ot  the  object  seen  near,  but  drawings 
the  real  size  of  the  object  seen  far  off.  Thus  if  ycu 
draw  a  mountain  in  a  landscape,  three  inches  high, 
you  do  not  reduce  all  the  features  of  the  near 
mountain  so  as  to  come  into  three  inches  of  paper. 
You  could  not  do  that.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to 
give  the  ajjpoarance  of  the  mountain,  when  it  is  so 
far  off  that  three  mches  of  paper  would  really  hide 
it  from  you.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  drawing 
any  other  object.  A  face  can  no  more  be  reduced 
in  scale  than  a  mountain  can.  It  is  infinitely 
delicate  already ;  it  can  only  be  quite  rightly  ren- 
dered on  its  own  scale,  or  at  least  on  the  slightly 
diminished  scale  which  would  be  fixed  by  placing 
the  plate  of  glass,  suj)po8cd  to  represent  the  field 
of  the  picture,  close  to  the  figures.  Correggio  and 
Raphael  wore  both  fond  of  this  slightly  subdued 
uingntttido   of   figure.      Coloasal    ]).'iiiiliiig,    in     wbicli 
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Correggio  excelled  all  others,  is  usually  the  en- 
largement of  a  small  picture  (as  a  colossal  sculpture 
is  of  a  smal  statue),  in  order  to  permit  the  subject 
of  it  to  be  discerned  at  a  distance.  The  treatment 
of  colossal  (as  distinguished  from  ordinary)  paintings 
will  depend  therefore,  in  general,  on  the  principles 
of  optics  more  than  on  those  of  perspective,  though, 
occasionally,  portions  may  be  represented  as  if  they 
were  the  projection  of  near  objects  on  a  plant 
behind  them.  In  all  points  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  subtlety;  and  its  examination 
does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  this  essay. 

Lastly,  it  will  follow  from  these  considerations, 
and  the  conclusion  is  one  of  great  practical  import- 
ance, that,  though  pictures  may  be  enlarged,  they 
cannot  be  reduced,  in  copying  them.  All  attempts 
to  engrave  pictures  completely  on  a  reduced  scale 
are,  for  this  reason,  nugatory.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  give  the  aspect  of  the  picture  at  the 
distance  which  reduces  it  in  perspective  to  the 
size  required ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  drawing 
of  the   distant  effect    of  the    picture.      Good   paint 
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ing,   like  nature's   own   work,   is  infinite,    and    uure- 
duceable. 

I  wish  this  book  had  less  tendency  towards  the 
infinite  and  unreduceable.  It  has  so  far  exceeded 
the  limits  I  hoped  to  give  it,  that  I  doubt  not  the 
reader  will  pardon  an  abruptness  of  conclusion, 
and  be  thankful,  as  I  am  myself,  to  get  to  an  end 
on  any  tenni. 
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PRACTICE   AND   OhSKKVATIONS 

II. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 


I. 

PRACTICE   AND   OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   PRECED. 
ING   PROBLEMS 


Problem  I. 


An  example  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  problem  clear  to  the 
general  student. 

The  nearest  corner  of  a  piece  of  pattern  on  the  carpet 
is  4i  feet  beneath  the  eye,  2  feet  to  our  right  and  34 
feet  in  direct  distance  from  us.  We  intend  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  pattern  which  shall  be  seen  properly 
when  held  1|  foot  from  the  eye.  It  is"  required  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  corner  of  the  piece  of  pattern. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  51.,  be  our  sheet 
of  paper,    some     3   feet    wide.  j)  q 

Make  s  t  equal  to  1^  foot 
Draw  the  line  of  sight  through 
s.  Produce  t  s,  and  make  d  s 
equal  to  2  feet,  therefore  t  d 
equal  to  3i  feet.  Draw  d  c, 
equal  to  2  feet ;  c  p,  equal  to 
4  feet.  Join  t  o  (cutting  the 
sight-line  in  q)  and  t  p.  ^ 

Let  fall    the    vertical    q   p', 
then  p'  is  the  point  required. 
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If  the  lines,  as  in  the  figure,  fall  outside  of  your  sheet  of 
paper,  in  order  to  draw  them,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  othei 
sheets  of  paper  to  its  edges.  This  is  inconvenient,  but  must  be 
done  at  first  that  you  may  see  your  way  clearly;  and  some- 
times afterwards,  though  there  are  expedients  for  doing  without 
such  extension  in  fast  sketching. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  extension  of  surface  could  be 
of  any  use  to  us,  if  the  distance  t  d,  instead  of  being  3^^  feet, 
were  100  feet,  or  a  mile,  as  it  might  easily  be  in  a  landscape. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  some  other  means  of  con- 
struction ;  to  do  which  we  must  examine  the  principle  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  analysis  of  Fig.  2.,  in  the  introductory  remarks,  I  used 
the  word  "  height "  only  of  the  tower,  q  p,  because  it  was  only 
to  its  vertical  height  that  the  law  deduced  from  the  figure  oould 


ng.  6a. 


be  applied.     For  suppose  il  hod  been  a  pyramid,  as  o  Q  p,  Fig 
12.,  then  ttie  image  of  its  side,  q  p,  being,  like  every  other  mag 
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aitude,  limited  on  the  glass  a  b  by  the  hnes  coming  from  it# 
extremities,  would  appear  only  of  the  length  q'  s  ;  and  it  is  uot 
true  that  q'  s  is  to  q  p  as  t  s  is  to  t  p.  But  if  we  let  fall  a  ver- 
tical Q  V  from  Q,  so  as  to  get  the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid, 
then  it  is  true  that  q'  s  is  to  y  d  as  t  s  is  to  t  d. 

Supposing  this  figure  represented,  not  a  pyramid,  but  a 
triangle  on  the  ground,  and  that  q  d  and  q  p  are  horizontal  Unea, 
expressing  lateral  distance  from  the  hne  t  d,  still  the  rule 
would  be  false  for  q  p  and  true  for  q  d.  And,  similarly,  it  is 
true  for  all  lines  which  are  parallel,  like  Q  d,  to  the  plane  of  the 
picture  a  b,  and  false  for  all  Unes  which  are  inclined  to  it  at  ao 
angle. 

Hence  generally.  Let  p  q  (Fig.  2.  in  Introduction,  j  11)  be 
any  magnitude  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture ;  anu  p'  q'  its 
image  on  tlie  picture. 

Then  always  the  formula  is  true  which  you  learned  in  the 
Introduction :  p'  q'  is  to  p  q  as  s  t  is  to  d  t. 

Now  the  magnitude  p  dash  q  dash  in  this  formula  I  call  the 
"  sioht-magnitudk"  of  the  line  p  q.  The  student  must  fix  this 
term,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  well  in  his  mind.  The  "  sight- 
magnitude  "  of  a  line  is  the  magnitude  which  bears  to  the  real 
line  the  same  proportion  that  the  distance  of  tlio  picture  bear^ 
to  the  distance  of  the  object.  Thus,  if  a  tower  be  a  hundred 
feet  lugh,  and  a  hundred  yards  off;  and  the  picture,  or  piece  of 
glass,  is  one  yard  from  the  spectator,  between  him  and  the 
tower ;  the  distance  of  picture  being  then  to  distance  of  towei 
as  1  to  100.  the  sight- magnitude  of  the  tower's  height  will  be  aa 
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I  to  100 ;  that  is  to  say,  one  foot.  If  the  tower  is  two  hundreo 
yards  distant,  the  sight-magnitude  of  its  height  will  be  half  a 
fixJt,  and  so  on. 

But  farther.  It  is  constantly  necessary,  in  perspective  opera- 
tions, to  measure  the  other  dimensions  of  objects  by  tlie  sight- 
raagnitude  of  their  vertical  lines.  Thus,  if  the  tower,  which  is  a 
hundred  feet  high,  is  square,  and  twenty-five  feet  broad  on  each 
side;  if  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  height  is  one  foot,  the 
measurement  of  the  side,  reduced  to  the  same  scale,  will  be  the 
hundredth  part  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  three  inches:  and 
accordingly,  I  use  in  this  treatise  the  term  "  sight-magnitude ' 
indiscriminately  for  all  lines  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  object.  If  I  tell  you  to  find  the  "sight- 
magnitude  "  of  any  line,  I  mean,  always,  find  the  magnitude 
which  bears  to  that  line  the  proportion  of  s  t  to  d  t  ;  or,  in 
simpler  terms,  reduce  the  line  to  the  scale  which  you  have  fixei 
by  the  first  determination  of  the  length  s  t. 

Therefore,  you  must  learn  to  draw  quickly  to  scale  before  you 
do  anything  else ;  for  all  the  measurements  of  your  object  must 
be  reduced  to  the  scale  fixed  by  s  t  before  you  can  use  them  in 
your  diagram.  If  the  object  is  fifty  feet  from  you,  and  your 
paper  one  foot,  all  the  lines  of  the  object  must  be  reduced  to  a 
scale  of  one  fiftieth  before  you  can  use  them ;  if  the  object  is 
two  thousand  feet  from  you,  and  your  paper  one  foot,  all  your 
lines  rauat  be  reduced  »u  the  scale  of  one  two-thoufiandth  before 
jruu  can  use  them,  and  no  on.  Only  in  ultimate  practice,  the 
reduction  never  need  bo  tiresome,  for,  in  the  ca(*o  uf  large 
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distances,  accuracy  is  never  required  If  a  building  is  three  oi 
four  miles  distant,  a  hairbreadth  of  accidental  variation  in  ■ 
touch  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  height  or 
breadth,  if  estimated  by  accurate  perspective  law.  Hence  it  ii 
never  attempted  to  apply  measurements  with  precision  at  such 
distances.  Measurements  are  only  required  within  distances  of, 
at  the  most,  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  Thus,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  represent  a  cathedral  nave  precisely  as  seen  from  a  spot 
seventy  feet  in  front  of  a  given  pillar ;  but  we  shall  hardly  be 
required  to  draw  a  catliedral  three  miles  distant  precisely  as 
seen  from  seventy  feet  in  advance  of  a  given  milestone.  Of 
course,  if  such  a  thing  be  required,  it  can  be  done ;  only  the 
reductions  are  somewhat  long  and  complicated :  in  ordinary 
cases  it  is  easy  to  assume  the  distance  s  t  so  as  to  get  at  the 
reduced  dimensions  in  a  moment  Thus,  let  the  pillar  of  the 
nave,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  42  feet  high,  and  we  are  required 
to  stand  70  feet  from  it:  assume  s  t  to  be  equal  to  5  feet  Then, 
as  5  is  to  70  so  will  the  sight-magnitude  required  be  to  42 ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  pillar's  height  will  be  3  feet 
If  we  make  s  t  equal  to  2^  feet,  the  pillar's  height  will  be  1^ 
foot,  and  so  on. 

And  for  fine  divisions  into  irregular  parts  which  cannot  be 
measured,  the  ninth  and  tenth  problems  of  the  sixth  book 
of  Euclid  will  serve  you :  the  following  construction  is,  however 
I  think,  more  practically  convenient : — 

The  line  a  b  (Fig.  53.)  is  divided  by  given  points,  a,  h,  c,  into 
a  given  number  of  irregularly  unequal  parts :  it  is  required  tc 
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divide  any  other  line,  o  d,  into  an  equal  number  of  parts,  bearing 
to  each  other  the  same  proportions  as  the  parts  of  a  b,  and 
arranged  in  tlie  same  order. 


Fig.  53. 


Draw  the  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  fig^uro. 

Join  A  0  and  b  d,  and  produce  the  lines  a  o,  b  d,  till  thej 
meet  in  p. 

Join  a  p,  6  p,  c  p,  cutting  c  d  in/,  g,  h. 

Then  the  line  o  d  is  divided  as  required,  in/,  g,  h. 

In  the  figure  the  lines  a  b  and  o  d  are  accidentally  per- 
pendicular to  A  p.    There  is  no  need  for  their  being  so. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  first  problem. 

The  construction  given  in  the  figure  is  only  the  quickest 
mathematical  way  of  obtaining,  on  the  picture,  the  sight-magni- 
tades  of  D  0  and  p  o,  which  are  both  magnitudes  parallel  with 
the  picture  plane.    But  if  these  magnitudes  are  too  great  to  ht 
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thus  put  ou  the  paper,  you  have  only  to  obtain  the  reduction  b^ 
scale.  Thus,  if  t  s  be  one  foot,  t  d  eighty  feet,  d  c  forty  feet, 
and  0  p  ninety  feet,  the  distance  q  s  must  be  made  equal  to  one 
eightieth  of  D  o,  or  half  a  foot;  and  the  distance  q  p',  one 
eightieth  of  o  p,  or  one  eightieth  of  ninety  feet ;  that  is  to  say 
nine  eighths  of  a  foot,  or  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  UneT 
0  T  and  p  T  are  thus  practically  useless,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  measure  q  s  and  q  p,  on  your  paper,  of  the  due  sight-magni' 
tudea.  But  the  mathematical  construction,  given  in  Problem  I., 
is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  problems,  and,  if  it  is  once 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  (it  can  only  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  practice),  all  the  other  problems  will  follow 
easily. 

Lastly.  Observe  that  any  perspective  operation  whatever 
may  be  performed  with  reduced  dimensions  of  every  line 
employed,  so  as  to  bring  it  conveniently  within  the  limits  of 
your  paper.  When  the  required  figure  is  thus  constructed  on  a 
small  scale,  you  have  only  to  enlarge  it  accurately  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  you  reduced  the  lines  of  construction,  and 
you  will  have  the  figure  constructed  in  perspective  on  the  scale 
required  for  use. 
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PROBLEM   IX 

Thi  drawing  of  most  buildings  occurring  m  ordinary  practice 
will  resolve  itself  into  applications  of  this  problem.  In  general, 
any  house,  or  block  of  houses,  presents  itself  under  the  main 
conditions  assumed  here  in  Fig.  54.  There  will  be  an  angle  or 
comer  somewhere  near  the  spectator,  as  a  b  ;  and  the  level  of 
the  eye  will  usually  be  above  the  base  of  the  building,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  horizontal  upper  lines  will  slope  down  to  the  van- 
ishing-points, and  the  base  lines  rise  to  them.  The  following 
practical  directions  will,  however,  meet  nearly  all  cases : — 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  54.,  be  any  important  vertical  line  in  the  block 
of  buildings ;  if  it  is  the  side  of  a  street^  you  may  fix  upon  such 
a  line  at  the  division  between  two  houses.  If  its  real  height, 
distance,  &a,  are  given,  you  will  proceed  with  the  accurate 
construction  of  the  problem ;  but  usually  you  will  neither  know, 
nor  care,  exactly  how  high  the  building  is,  or  how  far  off.  In 
such  case  draw  the  line  a  b,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guess,  about 
the  part  of  the  picture  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  on  such  a  scale  ai 
yoa  choose.  Divide  it  into  any  convenient  number  of  equa) 
parts,  according  to  the  height  you  presume  it  to  be.  If  you 
suppose  it  to  be  twenty  feet  high,  you  may  divide  it  into  twenty 
parts,  and  let  cacli  part  stand  for  a  foot ;  if  thirty  feet  high,  you 
amy  divide  it  into  ten  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  for  tbres 
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feet;  if  seventy  feet  high,  into  fcurteen  parts,  and  lei  each  \aktt 
Btand  for  five  feet;  and  so  on,  avoiding  thus  very  minut« 
divisions  till  you  come  to  details.     Then  observe  how  high  yom 
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eye  reaches  upon  this  vertical  line ;  suppose,  for  instance,  tliat  it 
13  thirty  feet  high  and  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  you  are 
BtAuding  so  as  to  raise  your  head  to  about  six  feet  above  its  base, 
then  the  sight-line  may  be  drawn,  as  in  the  figure,  through  tlie 
second  division  from  the  ground.  If  you  are  standing  above  the 
house,  draw  the  sight-line  above  b  ;  if  below  the  house,  bclon 
A ;  at  such  height  or  depth  as  you  suppose  may  be  accurate  (a 
yard  or  two  more  or  less  matters  httle  at  ordinary  distances, 
while  at  great  distances  perspective  rules  become  nearly 
useless,  the  eye  serving  you  better  than  the  necessarily  imper 

5* 
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feet  calculation).  Then  fix  your  sight-point  and  station-point 
the  latter  with  proper  reference  to  the  scale  of  the  line  a  b. 
Ai  you  cannot,  in  all  probability,  ascertain  the  exact  direction 
of  the  Uiie  A  V  or  B  V,  draw  the  slope  b  v  as  it  appears  to  you, 
gutting  the  sight-line  in  v.  Thus  having  fixed  one  vanishing- 
point,  the  other,  and  the  dividing-jioints,  must  be  accurately 
found  by  rule ;  for,  as  before  stated,  whether  your  entire  group 
of  points  (vanishing  and  dividing)  falls  a  little  more  or  less  to 
the  right  or  left  of  s  does  not  signify,  but  the  relation  of  the 
points  to  each  other  does  signify.  Then  draw  the  measuring- 
line  b  o,  either  through  a  or  b,  choosing  always  the  steeper 
slope  of  the  two ;  divide  the  measuring-line  into  parta  of  the 
same  length  as  those  used  on  a  b,  and  let  them  stand  for  the 
same  magnitudes.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  rows  of 
windows  in  the  house  front,  each  window  six  feet  high  by 
three  wide,  and  separated  by  intervals  of  three  feet,  both 
between  window  and  window  and  between  tier  and  tier ;  each 
of  the  divisions  here  standing  for  three  feet,  the  lineS  drawn 
from  b  o  to  the  dividing-point  d  fix  the  lateral  dimensions,  and 
the  divisions  on  a  b  the  vertical  ones.  For  other  magnitudes  it 
would  be  necessary  to  subdivide  the  parts  on  the  measuring- 
line,  or  on  ▲  B,  as  required.  The  lines  which  regulate  the  inner 
•ides  or  returns  of  the  windows  (a,  6,  c,  &c.)  of  course  are 
drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  b  r  (the  other  side  of  the 
house),  if  r  B  V  represent*  a  right  angle;  if  not,  their  own 
vanishing-point  must  be  found  separately  for  these  retoma 
But  see  Practice  on  Problem  XI. 
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Interior  angles,  such  as  e  b  c,  Fig.  55.  (suppose  the  corner 
of  a  room),  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  each  side  of  th« 
oom  having  its  meaa  irements  separately  carried  to  it  from  the 


raeasunng-Une.  It  may  sometimes  happen  in  such  cases  that 
wre  have  to  carry  the  measurement  up  from  the  corner  b,  and 
that  the  sight^magnitudes  are  given  us  from  the  length  of  the 
line  A  B.  For  instance,  suppose  the  room  is  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  therefore  a  b  is  eighteen  feet;  and  we  have  to  lay  off 
lengtlis  of  six  feet  on  the  top  of  the  room-wall,  b  a  Find  n, 
the  dividing-point  of  b  c.  Draw  a  measuring-line,  b  f,  from  b  ; 
and  another,  g  c,  anywhere  above.  On  b  f  lay  oflf  b  o  equal  to 
one  third  of  a  b,  or  six  feet ;  and  draw  from  d,  through  o  and 
B,  the  lines  o  g,  b  &,  to  the  upper  measuring-line.  Then  gh]a 
six  feet  on  that  measuring-line.  Make  6  c,  ch,  &c.,  equal  to 
h  g ;  and  draw  c  c,  hf,  &c.,  to  d,  cutting  b  o  in  e  and  /,  which 
mark  the  required  lengths  of  six  feet  each  at  the  top  of  th« 
walL 
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Problem  X. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  foundational  problems  ir 
perspective,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  entirely 
familiarize  himself  with  its  conditions. 

In  order  to  do  so,  he  must  first  observe  these  general  rela- 
tions of  magnitude  in  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 
Les  A  o  h',  Fig.  56.,  be  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 

The  best  terms  in  which  its  magni- 
tude can  be  given,  are  the  length  of  one 
side  of  its  base,  a  h,  and  its  vertical 
altitude  (c  d  in  Fig.  25.) ;  for,  knowing 
these,  we  know  all  the  other  magni- 
tudes. But  these  are  not  the  terms  in 
which  its  size  will  be  usually  ascertain- 
able. Generally,  we  shall  have  given 
lU^  and  be  able  to  ascertain  by  measurement,  one  side  of  its 
base  A  n,  and  either  a  o  the  length  of  one  of  the  lines  of  its 
angles,  or  b  o  (or  b'  o)  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  from  its 
vertex,  o,  to  the  middle  of  the  side  of  its  base.  In  measuring  a 
real  pyramid,  a  o  will  usually  be  the  line  most  easily  foimd  ;  bui 
in  many  architectural  problems  B  o  is  given,  or  is  most  e»iil> 
MHoertainubli! 
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Fig.  67. 


Observe  therefore  this  general  construction. 

Let  A  B  D  K,  Fig.  57.;  be  the  square  base  of  any 
pyramid 

Draw     its    diagonals,    a  E,     b  d,  Qt 

jutting    each    other    in    its    centre, 
a 

Bisea.  any  side,  a  b,  in  r. 

From  F  erect  vertical  F  o.  A 

Produce  f  b  to  h,  and  make  f  h 
equal  to  a  o. 

Now  if  the  vertical  altitude 
of  the  pyramid  (o  d  in  Fig.  25.) 
be  given,  make  f  a  equal  to  this 
vertical  altitude. 

Join  o  B  and  o  H. 

Then  a  b  and  o  h  are  the  true  magnitudes  of  a  b  and  o  a 
in  Figure  56. 

If  Q  B  is  given,  and  not  the  vertical  altitude,  with  centre  b, 
and  distance  o  b,  describe  circle  cutting  f  a  in  g,  and  f  a 
ia  the  vertical  altitude. 

If  G  H  is  given,  describe  the  circle  from  h,  with  distance  o  h, 
and  it  will  similarly  cut  f  o  in  o. 

It  is  especially  necessary  for  the  student  to  examine 
this  construction  thoroughly,  because  in  many  complicated 
forms  of  ornaments,  capitals  of  columns,  &e.,  the  lines  b  a 
and  0  n  become  the  limits  or  bases  of  curves,  which  are 
elongated   on    the   longer  (or   angle)    profile    a    h,    and   short 
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ened  on  the  shorter  (or  lateral)  profile  b  g.  We  will 
take  a  simple  instance  but  must  previously  note  anothei 
construction. 

It  is  .often  necessary,  when  pyramids  are  the  roots  of 
gome  ornamental  form,  to  divide  them  horizontally  at  a  given 
vertical  height.  The  shortest  way  of  doing  so  is  in  general 
the  following. 

Let  A  E  0,  Fig.  58.,  be  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base  a  b  o, 
and  ADO  the  square  pillar  used  in  its  construction. 

▼  B 


A  B 

Fig.  sa 

Then  by  construction  (Problem  X.)  a  d  and  a  r  are  both  d 
the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid. 

Of  the  diagonal<i,  r  i,  d  ■,  choose  the  shortest  (in  this  owe 
D  i),  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  night-line  in  T. 
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Therefore  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  o  k. 

Divide  d  b,  as  may  be  required,  into  the  sight-iDagnitude&  ol 
the  given  vertical  heights  at  which  the  pyramid  ia  to  be  divided 

From  the  points  of  division,  1,  2,  3,  &c,  draw  to  the  vanish 
ing-point  v.  The  Unes  so  drawn  cut  the  angle  line  of  the  pyra- 
mid, B  K,  at  the  required  elevations.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  it  v 
required  to  draw  a  horizontal  black  band  on  the  pyramid  at 
three  fifths  of  its  height,  and  in  breadth  one  twentieth  of  its 
height  The  line  b  d  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  three 
are  counted  from  b  upwards.  Then  the  line  drawn  to  y  mark? 
the  base  of  the  black  band.  Then  one  fourth  of  one  of  the  five 
parts  is  measured,  which  similarly  gives  the  breadth  of  the  band. 
The  terminal  lines  of  the  band  are  then  drawn  on  the  sides  of 
the  pyramid  parallel  to  a  b  (or  to  its  vanishing-point  if  it  has 
one),  and  to  the  vanishing-point  of  b  o. 

If  it  happens  that  the  vanishing-points  of  the  diagonals  are 
awkwardly  placed  for  use,  bisect  the  nearest  base  line  of  the 
pyramid  in  b,  as  in  Fig.  59. 

Erect  the  vertical  n  b  and  join  o  b  and  d  o  (a  being  the  apex 
of  pyramid). 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  d  o,  and  use  D  b  for  division,  car- 
rying the  measurements  to  the  line  a  b. 

In  Fig.  59.,  if  we  join  a  d  and  d  c,  a  d  o  is  the  vertical  pro- 
file of  the  whole  pyramid,  and  e  D  c  of  the  half  pyramid,  cor- 
responding to  F  G  B  in  Fig.  57. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  architectural  example. 

Let  A  H,  Fig.  60.,  be  the  vertical  profile  of  the  capital  (^  t 
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A  B 


Fig.  59. 


Pig.  60. 


pillar,  A  B  the  semi-diameter  of  ita  head  or  abacus,  and  f  d  the 
Bemi-diameter  of  its  shall. 

Let  the  shaft  be  circular,  and  the  abacus  square,  down  to 
the  level  e. 

Join  B  D,  I  r,  and  produce  them  to  meet  in  o. 

Therefore  «  o  o  is  the  semi-profile  of  a  reversed  pyramid  con- 
taining the  capital. 

Construct  this  pyramid,  with  the  square  of  the  abacus,  in  the 
repuired  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  61. ;  making  a  b  equal  to  a  k  in 
Pig.  60.,  and  a  k,  the  side  of  the  square,  equal  to  twice  a  b  in 
Fig.  60.  Make  k  o  equal  to  o  o,  and  k  o  equal  to  o  d.  Draw 
D  K  to  the  vniiirthing-point  of  the  diagonal  o  v  (the  figure  ii 
tiK)  stiiall  tu  iiidudu  this  vanishing-puiiil),  and  r  is  the  level  of 
tbe  point  r  in  Fig.  60 ,  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid. 
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Draw  r  m  rn,  to  the  vanishing-points  of  a  h  and  a  K.  TLer 
r  «  and  f  m  are  horizontal  Unes  across  the  pyramid  at  the  level 
r,  forming  at  that  level  two  aides  of  a  square. 


1 


Pig.  61. 

Complete  the  square,  and  within  it  inscribe  a  circle,  as 
m  Fig.  62.,  which  is  left  unlettered  tliat  its  construction 
may  be  clear.  At  the  extremities  of  this  draw  vertical 
Unea,  which  will  be  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  its  right 
place.  It  will  be  found  to  bo  somewhat  smaller  in  dia- 
meter than  the  entire  shaft  in  Fig.  60.,  because  at  the 
centre  of  the  square  it  is  more  distant  than  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  square  abacus.  The  curves  of  the  capital  may 
then  be  drawn  approximately  by  the  eye.  They  are  not 
quite  accurate   in  Fig.   62.,   there  being  a  subtlety   in   theu 
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junctioD  with  the  shaft  which  could  not  be  shown  on  sc 
small  a  scale  without  confusing  the  student;  the  curve  on 
the  left  springing  from  a  point  a  little  way  round  the  circle 
behind    the    shaft,   and   that  on  the  right  from  a  point  on 


Kg.  62. 

this  side  of  the  circle  a  little  way  within  the  edge  of  the 
shaft.  But  for  their  more  accurate  construction  lee  Notes  od 
Problem  XIV. 
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PROBLEM  XL 

Tt  in  seldom  that  any  complicated  curve,  except  occ» 
ei'»oally  a  spiral,  needs  to  be  drawn  in  perspective ;  bul 
the  student  will  do  well  to  practise  for  some  time  any 
fantastic  shapes  which  he  can  find  drawn  on  flat  surfaces, 
as  on  wall-papers,  carpets,  ike.,  in  order  to  accustom  him- 
self to  the  strange  and  great  changes  which  perspective  causes 
in  them. 

The  curves  most  required  in  architectural  drawing, 
after  the  circle,  are  tliose  of  pointed  arches;  in  which, 
however,   all    tliat  will    be    generally  needed    is  to  fix    iht 
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apex,  and  two  points  in  the  sides.     Thus  if   we  have  U 
draw  a  range   of  pointed  arches,   8>ich   as  a  p  b,   Fig.  63. 
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draw  the  measured  arch  to  its  sight-magnitude  first  neatly 
in  a  rectangle,  a  b  o  d  ;  then  draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and 
B  0 ;  where  they  cut  the  curve  draw  a  horizontal  line  (a« 
at  the  level  e  in  the  figure),  and  carry  it  along  the  range 
to  the  vanishing-point,  fixing  the  points  where  the  arches 
cut  their  diagonals  all  along.  If  the  arch  is  cisped,  a 
line  should  be  drawn  at  f  to  mark  the  height  of  the  cusps, 
and  verticals  raised  at  o  and  h,  to  determine  the  interval 
between  them.  Any  other  points  may  be  similarly  deter- 
mined, but  these  will  usually  be  enough.  Figure  63. 
shows  the  perspective  construction  of  a  square  niche  of 
good  Veronese  Gothic,  with  an  uncusped  arch  of  similai 
eise  and  curve  beyond. 


Fig.  64 


In  Fig.  64.  the  more  distant  arch  only  is  lettered,  as  the 
oonstruction   of   the  nearest    cxDlains  it«)lf    more  clearly   to 
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the  eye  without  letters.  The  more  distant  arch  showi 
the  general  construction  for  all  arches  seen  underneath, 
as  of  bridges,  cathedral  aisles,  die.  The  rectangle  a  b  o  d 
18  6rst  drawn  to  contain  the  outside  arch;  then  the  depth 
of  the  arch,  a  a,  is  determined  by  the  measuring-hne,  and 
the  rectangle,  abed,  drawn  for  the  inner  arch. 

A  a,  B  6,  &c.,  po  to  one  vanishing-point ;  a  b,  o  6,  &a,  to 
the  opposite  one. 

In  the  nearer  arch  another  narrow  rectangle  is  drawn  to 
determine  the  cu«p.  The  parts  which  would  t.ctually  come  into 
siKht  are  slightly  «haded. 
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PROBLEM  XIV. 

Sktrrai    exercisea  will  be    required  on  this  imi)ortant  pro 
blem. 

I.  It  is  required  to  draw  a  circular  flat-bottomed  dish  nar- 
rower at  the  bottom  than  the  top;  the  vertical  depth  being 
given,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  and  bottom. 


Fig.  6ft. 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  65.,  bo  the  diameter  or  the  bottom,  a  e  the  di*' 
metur  of  the  top,  and  adiia  vertical  depth. 
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Take  a  d  in  position  equal  to  a  c 

On  A  D  draw  the  square  a  b  o  d,  and  inscribe  in  it  ■ 
circle. 

Therefore,  the  circle  so  inscribed  has  the  diameter  of  tlie  top 
of  the  dish. 

From  A  and  d  let  fall  verticals,  a  e,  d  h,  each  equal  to  a  d. 

Join  E  H,  and  describe  square  e  f  o  h,  which  accordingly  will 
be  equal  to  the  square  a  b  c  n,  and  be  at  the  depth  a  d 
beneath  it 

Within  the  square  e  F  o  H  describe  a  square  i  k,  whose  diame- 
ter shall  be  equal  to  a  6. 

Describe  a  circle  within  the  square  i  k.  Therefore  the  circU 
BO  inscribed  has  its  diameter  equal  to  o  6 ;  and  it  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square  E  F  o  h,  which  is  vertically  beneath  the  square , 

A  B  0  D. 

Therefore  the  circle  in  the  square  i  k  represents  the  bottom 
•jf  the  dish. 

Now  the  two  circles  thus  drawn  will  either  intersect  one 
another,  or  they  will  not 

If  they  intersect  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  and  they 
are  below  the  eye,  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  iS  seen 
within  it 

To  avoid  confusion,  let  us  take  then  two  intersecting  circlea 
without  the  enclosing  squares,  as  in  Fig.  66. 

Draw  right  lines,  a  b,  c  d,  touching  both  circles  externallj 
Then  the  parts  of  these  lines  which  connect  the  circles  are  the 
Fidos  of  the  dish.      They  are   drawn  in   Fig.  65.  without  any 
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prolongations,  but  the   best  way  to  construct  them   is  as  is 
Fig.  66. 


If  the  circles  do  not  intersect  each  other,  the  smaller  mu3» 
either  be  within  the  larger  or  not  within  it. 

If  within  the  larger,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  it 
"een  from  above,  Fig.  67.  o. 

If  the  smaller  circle  is  not  6 

within  the  larger,  none  of  the 
bottom  is  seen  inside  the  dish, 
b. 

If  the  circles  are  above  in- 
stead of  beneath  the  eye,  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen  be-  C  ^ 

oeath  it,  c 

If  one  circle  is  above  and  r- s, 

another     beneath     the     eye,  \ / 

neither   the   bottom  nor  top  ^'K-  8*^ 

of  the  dish  is  seen,  d.    Unless 

the  object  be  very  large,  the  circles  in  this  case  will  have  little 

apparent  curvature. 

IL  The  preceding  problem  is  simple,  because  the  lines  of  the 
profile  of  the  object  (a  b  and  c  d,  Fig.  66.)  are  atruij^ht     But  if 
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Uiese  lines  of  profile  are  curved,  the  problem  becomes  much 
more  "complex:  once  mastered,  however,  it  leaves  no  farther 
diflBi< iilty  in  perspective. 

Let  il  be  required  to  draw  a  flattish  circular  cup  or  vase,  with 
a  given  curve  of  profile. 

The  basis  of  construction  is  given  in  Fig.  68.,  half  of  it  only 
being  drawn,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  seize  its  lines  easily. 


Fig.  68. 

Two  squares  (of  the  required  size)  are  first  drawn,  one  aboTe 
the  other,  with  a  given  vertical  interval,  a  o,  between  them, 
and  each  is  divided  into  eight  parts  by  its  diameters  and 
diagonals.  In  these  squares  two  circles  are  drawn ;  which  are, 
therefore,  of  equal  size,  and  one  above  the  other.  Two  smaller 
circles,  also  of  equal  size,  are  drawn  within  these  larger  circles 
in  the  construction  of  the  present  problem;  more  may  be 
necessary  in  some,  none  at  all  in  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portions  of  the  diagonals  and  dia- 
meters of  squares  which  are  cut  off  between  the  circles 
repiesent  radiating  planes,  occupying  the  position  of  th» 
spokes  of  a  wheel 

6 
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Now  let  tlxe  line  a  e  b,  Fig.  69.,  be  the  profile  of  the  vase  oi 
cnp  to  be  drawn.  * 

Enclose  it  in  the  rectangle  o  d,  and  if  any  portion  of  it  is  not 
curved,  as  a  e,  cut  oflf  the  curved  portion  by  the  vertical  line 
B  F,  so  as  to  include  it  in  the  smaller  rectangle  f  d. 


I'. 
Fig.  G9. 

Draw  the  rectangle  a  o  b  o  in  position,  and  upon  it  construct 
two  squares,  as  they  are  constructed  on  the  rectangle  a  o  d  in 
Fig.  08. ;  and  complete  the  construction  of  Fig.  08.,  making  the 
radius  of  its  large  outer  circles  equal  to  a  d,  and  of  its  small 
inner  circles  equal  to  a  i. 

The  planes  which  occupy  the  position  of  the  wheel-spokea 
will  then  each  represent  a  rectangle  of  the  size  of  r  D.  The 
construction  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  69. ;  c  being 
the  centre  of  the  uppennost  circle. 

Within  each  of  the  smaller  rectangles  between  the  circle^ 
draw  the  curve  K  b  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 


J 
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Druw  the  curve  x  y,  touching  and  enclosing  the  cuivea  in  tha 
rectangles,  and  meeting  the  upper  circle  at  y.* 

Then  a;  y  is  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  cup,  and  th« 
upper  circle  is  its  lip. 

If  the  lino  »  y  is  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  other 
rectangles  between  the  eight  principal  ones ;  and,  if  the  curve 
of  profile  a  b  is  complex  or  retorted,  there  may  be  several  lines 
corresponding  to  x  y,  enclosing  the  successive  waves  of  the 
profile;  and  the  outer  curve  will  then  be  an  undulating  or 
broken  one. 

III.  All  branched  ornamentation,  forms  of  flowers,  capit" 
of  columns,  machicolations  of  round  towers,  and  other  sue 
arrangements  of  radiating  curve,  are  resolvable  by  this  problem, 
using  more  or  fewer  interior  circles  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  curves.  Fig.  70.  is  an  example  of  the  construction  of  a 
circular  group  of  eight  trefoils  with  curved  stems.  One  outer 
or  limiting  circle  is  drawn  within  the  square  k  d  o  f,  and  the 
extremities  of  tlie  trefoils  touch  it  at  the  extremities  of  ita 
diagonals  and  diameters.  A  smaller  circle  is  at  the  vertical 
distance  b  c  below  the  larger,  and  a  is  the  angle  of  the  square 
within  which  the  -jmaller  circle  is  drawn ;  but  the  square  is  not 
given,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  stems  of  the  trefoils  form 
drooping  curves,  arranged  on  the  diagonals  and  diameters  of 
the  smaller  circle,  which  are  dotted.    But  no  perspective  laws 

♦  This  point  coincides  in  the  figure  with  the  extremity  of  th« 
horizontal  diameter,  but  only  accidentally. 
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mil  do  work  of  this  intricate  kind  so  well  as  the  hand  and  eye 
of  a  painter. 

IV.  There  is  one  common  construction,  however,  in  which, 
singularly,  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  painter  almost  always  fail, 
and  that  is  the  fillet  of  any  ordinary  capital  or  base  of  a  circular 
pillar  (or  any  similar  form).  It  is  rarely  necessary  in  practice 
to  draw  such  minor  details  in  perspective ;  yet  the  perspective 
laws  which  regulate  tliera  should  be  understood,  else  the  eye 
does  not  see  their  contours  rightly  until  it  ia  very  highly 
cultivated. 

Fig.  71.  will  show  the  law  with  sufl&cient  cleameaa;  it  repre- 
sents the  perspective  construction  of  a  fillet  whose  profile  is  a 
semicircle,  such  as  f  h  in  Fig.  60.,  seen  above  the  eye.  Only 
half  the  pillar  with  half  the  fillet  is  drawn,  to  avoid  confusion. 

Q  is  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

p  Q  the  thickness  of  the  fillet,  sight-magnitude  at  the  shaft's 
centre. 

Round  p  a  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  the  diameter  of 
tlie  shaft  a  b. 

Round  Q  another  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  diameter 
ed. 

These  two  semicircles  are  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  tlie 
fiUet. 

Then  diagonals  and  diameters  are  drawn  as  in  Fig.  68.,  and 
at  their  extremities,  semicircles  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 

The  letters  a,  b,  o,  d,  and  i,  indicate  the  upper  and  exterior 
angles  of  tlie  rectangles  in  which  these  semicircles  are  bo  b« 
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drawn ;  but  the  inner  vertical  line  is  not  dotted  in  the  rectangle 
at  0,  as  it  would  have  confused  itself  with  other  lines. 

Then  the  visible  contour  of  the  fillet  is  the  line  which  encloses 
and  touches*  all  the  semicircles.  It  disappears  behind  the  shaft 
at  the  point  h,  but  I  have  drawn  it  through  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  diameter  at  d. 

Turned  upside  down  the  figure  shows  the  construction  of  • 
basic  fillet. 


*  Ttio  bDfp'aving  is  a  littlo  inoccurnto;  tlio  onclosind;  line  shoold 
toocb  the  (luttod  s'lmicircleM  at  a  and  a,  Tlio  atuddut  should  draw  i( 
60  a  lari;*)  acula 
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The  capital  of  a  Greek  Doric  piilai'  sh  mid  be  drawn  fre* 
qaently  for  exercise  on  this  fourteenth  problem,  the  curve  of 
its  echinus  being  exquisitely  subtle,  while  the  general  contour 
is  flimplft 
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It  is  often  possible  to  shorten  other  perspective  operations  con- 
siderably, by  finding  the  vanishing-points  of  the  incUned  lines 
of  the  object.  Thus,  in  drawing  the  gabled  roof  in  Fig.  43.,  if 
tne  gable  a  T  o  be  drawn  in  perspective,  and  the  vanishing-point 
of  A  T  determined,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  two  sides  of 
the  rectangle,  a'  d'  and  d'  b',  in  order  to  determine  the  point 
r';  but  merely  to  draw  y  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'  and 
a'  t'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y.  meeting  in  y',  the  point 
required- 

Again,  if  there  be  a  series  of  gables,  or  other  figures  produced 
by  parallel  inclined  hues,  and  retiring  to  the  point  v,  as  in  Fig. 
72.*,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  each  separately,  but  merely  to 
determine  their  breadths  on  the  line  a  v,  and  draw  the  slopes  of 
each  to  their  vanishing-points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72.  Or  if  the 
gables  are  equal  in  height,  and  a  line  be  drawn  from  t  to  v,  the 
construction  resolves  itself  into  a  zigzag  drawn  alternately  to  p 
and  Q,  between  the  lines  y  v  and  a  v. 

The  student  must  be  very  cautious,  in  finding  the  vanishing- 
points  of  inclined  lines,  to  notice  their  relations  to  the  hori- 
zontals beneath  them,  else  be  may  easily  mistake  the  horizonta 
to  wliich  they  belong. 

*  The  diagrum  is  inaocuratoly  cut.     Y  v  should  be  a  right  lite. 
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Thus,  let  A  B  0  D,  Fig.  73.,  be  a  rectangular  inclined  plane^ 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  its  dia- 
gonal B  D 


B 


Pig.  73. 


^nd  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  o  and  b  o. 

Draw  A  I  to  the  opposite  vanishing-point,  so  that  o  a  e  maj 
reprasent  a  right  angle. 

Let  fall  from  b  the  vertical  b  e,  cutting  a  b  in  ■. 

Join  B  D,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  v'. 

Then,  since  tliu  point  e  is  vertically  under  the  point  n, 
the  horizontal  line  b  d  is  vertically  under  the  .  inclined 
line  b  D.      So    that    if   we    now  lot    fall    tlie    vortical    r'  .» 
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from  v',  and  produce  b  d  to  cut  v'  p  in  p,  the  point  p  will  bo  toe 
vanishing-point  of  b  d,  and  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it.* 


*  The  student  may  perhaps  understand  tbib  construction  better  bj 
completing  the  rectangle  a  l)  f  e,  drawing  d  f  to  the  vauishing-poini 
of  A  E,  and  E  F  to  V.  The  whole  figure,  B  f,  may  then  be  conceived 
as  representing  half  the  gable  roof  of  a  house,  a  f  the  rectangle  of 
its  base,  and  A  c  the  rectangle  of  its  sloping  side. 

In  nearly  all  picturesque  buildings,  especially  on  the  Continent,  the 
slopes  of  gables  are  much  varied  (frequently  unequal  on  the  two  sides), 
and  llie  vanishing-points  of  their  inclined  lines  become  very  im- 
portant, if  accuracy  is  required  in  the  intersections  of  tiling,  sides  of 
dormer  windows,  &c. 

Obviously,  iJso,  irregular  triangles  and  polygons  in  vertical  planet 
may  be  more  easily  constructed  by  finding  the  vanishing-pointa  of 
their  sides,  than  by  the  construction  given  in  the  corollary  to  Pro- 
blem IX. ;  and  if  such  triangles  or  polygons  have  others  v,-o/.cet* 
trically  inscribed  within  them,  as  often  in  Byzantine  moai>.>iH  t* 
tlie  oae  of  the  vanishing-points  will  become  essentiiL 
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PROBLEM  XVIII. 

Befori  examining  the  last  three  problems  it  is  necessaiy  thai 
you  should  understand  accurately  what  is  meant  by  the  position 
of  an  incUned  plane. 

Cut  a  piece  of  strong  white  pasteboard  into  any  irregular 
shape,  and  dip  it  in  a  sloped  position  into  water.  However  you 
hold  it,  the  edge  of  the  water,  of  course,  will  always  draw  a 
horizontal  hne  across  its  surface.  The  direction  of  this  horizontal 
line  ia  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane.  (In  beds  of  rock 
geologists  call  it  their  "  strike.") 

Next,  draw  a  semicircle  on  the  piece  of  pasteboard  ;  draw  its 
diameter,  a  b,  Fig.  74.,  and  a  vertical  line  ^rom  its  centre,  o  d 


and  draw  some  other  lines,  o  ■,  o  r,  &c.,  from  the  centre  to  anj 
points  in  the  circumference. 
Now  dip  ihe  piece  of  pasteboard  again  into  water,  and, 
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holding  it  at  any  inclination  and  in  any  direction  you  choose, 
bring  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  line  a  b.  Then  the  Jne 
0  D  will  be  the  most  steeply  incUned  of  all  the  lines  drawn  tc 
tiie  circumference  of  the  circle ;  o  o  and  u  o  will  be  less  steep 
And  K  0  and  f  o  less  steep  still.  The  nearer  the  lines  to  o  D,  the 
steeper  they  will  be ;  and  the  nearer  to  A  b,  the  more  nearlj 
horizontal 

When,  therefore,  the  line  A  B  is  horizontal  (or  marks  the 
water  surface),  its  direction  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  line  o  o  is  the  inclination  of  the 
inclined  plane.  In  beds  of  rock  geologists  call  the  inchnation 
of  the  line  d  c  their  "  dip." 

To  fix  the  position  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  direction  of  any  two  lines  in  the  plane,  a  b  and 
0  D,  of  which  one  shall  be  horizontal  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it  Then  any  lines  drawn  in  the  inclined  plane, 
parallel  to  a  b,  will  be  horizontal ;  and  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
0  D  will  be  as  steep  as  o  d,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  thi 
"  steepest  lines  "  in  the  plane. 

But  farther,  whatever  the  direction  of  a  plane  may  be,  if  it 
be  extended  mdefinitely,  it  will  be  terminated,  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  by  a  boundary  line,  which,  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
is  horizontal  (coinciding  nearly  with  the  visible  horizon); — in 
a  vertical  plane,  is  vertical; — ^and,  in  an  inclined  plane,  ia 
inclined. 

This  Une  is  properly,  in  each  case,  called  the  "  sight-line "  ol 
such  plane  ;  but  it  is  only  properly  called  the  "  horizon  "  in  the 
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case  of  a  horizontal  plane :  and  I  have  preferred  using  alway.x 
the  term  "  sight-hne,"  not  only  because  more  comprehensive,  but 
Oiore  accurate ;  for  though  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  i? 
BO  slight  that  practically  its  visible  limit  always  coincides  with 
the  sight-line  of  a  horizontal  plane,  it  does  not  mathematically 
coincide  with  it,  and  the  two  lines  ought  not  to  be  considereo 
as  tneoretically  identical,  though  they  are  so  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  all  vanishing-points  of  lines  in  any  plane 
must  be  found  on  its  sight-line,  and,  therefore,  that  the  sight- 
line  of  any  plan«  may  be  found  by  joining  any  two  of  such 
Taniflhing-points.    li^noe  the  construct' on  of  Problem  XVIII. 


IL 

DEMONSTRATIONS    WHICH    COULD    NOT    COtTVF 
NIENTLY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TEXT. 


THE  SECOND   COROLLAEY,   PROBLEM   11. 

In  Fig.  8.  omit  the  lines  o  d,  o'  d',  and  d  s;  and,  as  here  in  Fig 
75.,  from  a  draw  a  d  parallel  to  ▲  B,  cutting  b  t  in  i;  and  fron 
d  draw  d  e  parallel  to  b  o. 


Rg.  76. 
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Now  as  a  (2  is  parallel  to  A  b  — 

A o :  a c::  bo:  <i«; 
but  A  0  is  equal  to  b  o' — 

.*.  ac  =  de. 

Now  because  the  triangles  a  c  v,  6  c'  v,  are  similar  — 
ac  -.h  c' '.:  a'v  '.hy) 
and  because  the  triangles  i  e  t,  6  c'  t  are  similar  — 
,  de:'bc''.'.dTihr. 

But  a  c  is  equal  to  d  e  — 

.*.  o  V  :  6  V  ::  d  T  :  ft  T" 
.♦.  the  two  triangles  a  6  d,  6  t  v,  are  similar,  and  their  angles  arc 
iltemate: 

.'.  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  dL 

But  a  (f  is  parallel  to  a  b  — 

.*.  T  V  is  parallel  to  A  l^ 
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n. 

THE  THIRD   COROLLARY,    PROBLEM   Dl. 

In  Fig.  13.,  since  a  r  is  by  construction  parallel  to  a  b  in  Fig. 
12.,  and  t  v  is  by  construction  in  Problem  IIL  also  parallel  to 

k  B  — 

.*.  o  R  is  parallel  to  t  v, 

.'.  ahtL  and  t  &  t  are  alternate  triangles, 

.*.  a  R  :  T  V  : :  a  6  :  6  V. 

Again,   by   the    construction  of  Fig.   13.,   a  r'    8  parafle 

ton  V  — 

.*.  a  &  r'  and  ii  &  v  are  alternate  triangles, 
.•.  a  r'  :  M  V  : :  o  6  :  5  V. 

And  it  has  just  been  shown  that  also 

or:tv::o6:6t  — 
.*.  o  r'  :  M  V  : :  a  R  :  T  T. 

But  by  construction,  a  r'  =  a  r  — 
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AKALYSIS   OF  PBOBLBM   XV. 

Wx  proceed  to  take  up  the  general  condition  of  the  second 
problem,  before  left  unexamined,  namely,  that  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  b  o'  and  a  o  (Fig.  6.  page  22.),  as  well  as  the 
direct  distances  t  d  and  t  d'  are  unequal 

In  Fig.  6.,  here  repeated  (Fig.  76.),  produce  o'  B  downwards, 
and  make  o'  x  equal  to  o  A. 
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Join  A  >. 

Then,  by  the  second  Corollary  of  Problem  II.,  a  i  ia  a  bori 
■ontal  line. 

Draw  T  7  parallel  to  a  k,  cutting  tlie  sight-line  in  v. 
.*.  V  ia  the  vanishing-point  of  a  K. 

Complete  the  constructions  of  Problem  II.  and  its  second 
Corollary. 

Then  by  Problem  II.  a  6  is  the  line  a  b  drawn  in  perspective  j 
and  by  its  Corollary  a  e  is  the  line  a  k  drawn  in  perspective. 

From  y  erect  perpendicular  v  p,  and  produce  a  6  to  cut  it 
in  p. 

Join  T  p,  and  from  e  draw  e/ parallel  to  a  >.  and  cutting  a  t 
in/. 

Now  in  triangles  i  b  t  and  A  ■  T,  as  e  6  is  parallel  to  i  b  and 
e/  to  A  b; — c  &  :  e/ ::  K  B  :  A  B. 

But  T  y  is  also  parallel  to  a  k  and  p  y  to  e  &. 

Therefore  also  in  the  triangles  a  p  y  and  o  y  :^ 
e6  :  e/::  p y  :  y  T, 

Therefore  py:yT::BB:AB. 

And,  by  construction,  angle  tpv  =  ^abb. 

Therefore  the  triangles  t  y  p,  abb,  are  similar ;  and  t  p  it 
arallel  to  a  b. 

Now  the  construction  in  this  problem  is  entirely  general  for 
any  inclined  line  a  b,  and  a  horizontal  line  A  b  in  the  samt 
vertical  plane  with  it 
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So  that  if  we  find  the  Tanishing-point  of  a  b  in  v,  and  from  v 
erect  a  vertical  v  p,  and  from  t  draw  t  p  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting 
V  p  in  p,  p  will  be  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b,  and  (by  the  same 
proof  as  that  given  at  page  27.)  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it 

Next,  to  find  the  dividing-point  of  the  inclined  line. 
I  remove  some  unnecessary  lines  from  the  last  figure  and 
repeat  it  here,  Fig.  77.,  adding  the  measuring-hne  a  m,  that  the 


Fig.  n. 


•tadcDt  may 'observe  its  position  with  respect  to  tlio  other  lines 
before  I  remove  any  more  of  them. 

Now  if  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram  represented  the  length  of 
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the  line  a  b  ia  reality  (as  a  b  does  in  Figs.  10.  and  11.),  we  should 
only  have  to  proceed  to  modify  Corollary  III.  of  Problem  II.  to 
this  new  construction.  We  shall  see  presently  that  a  b  does  not 
represent  the  actual  length  of  the  inclined  line  a  a  in  nature, 
nevertheless  we  shall  first  proceed  as  if  it  did,  and  modify  oui 
result  afterwards. 

In  Fig.  77.  draw  a  d  parallel  to  A  b,  cutting  b  t  in  d. 

Therefore  a  d  is  the  sight-mag^tude  ofAB,  asaHisofA* 
Ji  Fig.  11. 

Remove  again  from  the  figure  all  lines  except  p  T,  r  T,  P  « 
»h,  ad,  and  the  measuring-line. 


Bet  off  on  tbe  measuring-line  a  m  equal  to  a  dl 
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Draw  p  Q  parallel  to  am,  and  through  6  draw  m,  q,  cutting 
p  Q  in  Q. 

Then,  oy  the  proof  already  given  in  page  32.,  p  q=p  r. 

Therefore  if  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  an  inclined  line  a  b, 
and  Q  p  is  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  it,  make  p  q  equal  to 
p  T,  and  a  m  on  the  measuring-line  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude 
of  the  line  a  Bin  the  diagram,  and  the  Une  joining  m  q  will  cut 
a  pin  6. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  what  relation  the  length 
of  the  line  A  B  in  this  diagram,  Fig.  77.,  has  to  the  length  of  the 
line  A  B  in  reality. 

Now  the  line  a  e  in  Fig.  77.  represents  the  length  of  a  i  in 
reality. 

But  the  angle  a  k  b.  Fig.  77.,  and  the  corresponding  angle  in 

all  the  constructions  of  the  earlier  problems,  is  in  reality  a  right 

angle,  though  in  the  diagram  necessarily  represented  as  obtuse. 

Therefore,  if  from  e  we  draw  e  o,  as  in  Fig.  79.,  at  right  angle? 

B        to  A  E,  make  e  c=e  b,  and  join  a  o,  a  o 

will  be  the  real  length  of  the  line  a  b. 

Now,  therefore,  jf  instead  of  a  m  in 

Fig.  78.,  we  take  the  real  length  of  a  a, 

tliat  real  length  will  be  to  a  m  as  A  o  to 

Fig.  19,  A  B  in  Fig.  79. 

And  then,  if   the  line  drawn  to  the  measuring-line  p  q  ii 

itiU  to  cut  a  p  m  b,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  p  Q  must 

be  aliorli'ticd   ii.   ilic>  name  ratio  that  a   m  was   shortened 
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and  the  true  dividing-point  will  be  q'  in  Fig.  80.,  fix«w 
so  that  q'  p  shall  be  to  Q  p  as  a  i»'  is  to  o  m:  a  »'  repr*- 
•eating  tne  real  length  of  a  d. 


But  a  m'  is  therefore  toamasAoistOABln  Fig.  79. 

Therefore  p  q'  must  be  to  p  q  as  a  o  is  to  a  b. 

But  p  Q  equals  p  t  (Fig.  78.);  and  p  v  is  to  v  t  ^  Fig. 
78.)  as  B  E  is  to  A  K  (Fig.  79.). 

Hence  we  have  only  to  substitute  p  v  for  b  o,  and  v  t  for  a  «, 
in  Fig.  79.,  and  the  resulting  diagonal  a  o  will  be  the  required 
length  of  p  q'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  given  in  the  text  (Fig. 
46.)  is  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  this  magnitude,  for  v  o 
in  Fig.  46.  (or  v  m  in  Fig.  15.)  =  v  t  by  construction  in  Pro- 
blem IV.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  distance 
p  q'  or  p  X,  iu  Fig.  46.,  may  be  laid  on  the  sight-line  of  the 
inclined  plane  itself,  if  the  measuring-line  be  drawn  parallel  (o 
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chat  sight-line.  And  thus  any  form  may  be  drawn  on  an  in- 
clined plane  as  conveniently  as  on  a  horizontal  one,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  radiation  of  the  verticals,  which  hATt 
ft  Taoishing-point,  as  shown  in  Problem  XX. 
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[  icuBT  pray  the  readers  of  the  following  Lectures  to 
remember  that  the  duty  at  present  laid  on  me  at  Oxford 
is  of  an  exceptionally  complex  character.  Directly,  it  ia 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  my  pupils  in  a  study  which 
they  have  hitherto  found  unattractive,  and  imagined  to 
be  useless;  but  more  imperatively,  it  is  to  define  the 
principles  by  which  the  study  itself  should  be  guided ; 
&  and  to  vindicate  their  security  against  the  doubts  with 
which  frequent  discussion  has  lately  encumbered  a  subject 
^L  which  all  think  themselves  competent  to  discuss.  The 
^■possibility  of  such  vindication  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
^B  the  original  consent  of  the  Universities  to  the  establish- 
H  ment  of  Art  Professorships  Nothing  can  be  made  an 
"  element  of  education  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  ill  done  or  well ;  and  the  clear  assertion 
that  there  is  a  canon  law  in  formative  Art  is,  at  this  timo, 
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a  more  important  fmiction  of  each  University  than  the 
instruction  of  its  younger  members  in  any  branch  of 
practical  skill.  It  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
few  or  many  of  our  students  learn  to  draw  ;  but  it  matters 
much  that  all  who  learn  should  be  taught  with  accuracy. 
And  the  number  who  may  be  justifiably  advised  to  give 
any  part  of  the  time  they  spend  at  college  to  the  study  of 
painting  or  sculpture  ought  to  depend,  and  finally  must 
depend,  on  their  being  certified  that  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, no  less  than  language  or  than  reasoning,  have  gram- 
mar and  method,  —  that  they  permit  a  recognizable 
distinction  between  scholarship  and  ignorance,  and  enforce 
a  constant  distinction  between  Right  and  "Wrong. 

This  opening  course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture  is  there- 
fore restncted  to  the  statement,  not  only  of  first  principles, 
but  of  those  which  were  illustrated  by  the  practice  of 
one  school,  and  by  that  practice  in  its  simplest  branch, 
the  analysis  of  which  could  be  certified  by  easily  acces- 
sible examples,  and  aided  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
photography.* 


*  Photography  cannot  exhibit  the  character  of  Uuge  and  finished 
■cnlpture ;  bat  ita  audacity  of  shadow  is  in  perfect  harmony  vrith  the 
more  roughly  picturcHque  treatment  necessary  in  coins.  For  the  ren- 
dering of  all  raoh  frank  relief,  and  for  the  better  explanation  of  formf 
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The  exclusiou  of  tlie  terminal  Lecture  <.»f  the  course 
bom  the  series  uow  published,  is  in  order  to  mark  more 
dclii  itely  this  limitation  of  my  subject ;  but  in  othei 
respects  the  Lectures  have  been  amplified  in  arranging 
them  for  tlie  pi-ess,  and  the  portions  of  them  trusted  al 
tlio  time  to  extempore  delivery,  (not  through  indolence, 
but  because  explanations  of  detail  are  always  most 
intelligible  when  most  familiar,)  have  been  in  substance 

disturbed  by  the  lustie  of  metal  or  polished  stone,  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  plates  of  this  volume  will  be  found,  I  believe,  satisfactory. 
Casts  are  first  taken  from  the  coins,  in  white  plaster ;  these  are  pho- 
tographed, and  *he  photograph  printed  by  the  heliotype  process  of 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd.  Plate  XII.  is  exceptional,  being  a  pure 
mezzotint  engraving  of  the  old  school,  excellently  carried  through  by 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  taught,  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself, 
by  my  friend,  and  Turner's  fellow-worker,  Thomas  Lupton.  Plate  IV. 
was  intended  to  be  a  photograph  from  the  superb  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  564  in  Mr.  Newton's  Catalogue ;  but  its  variety  of  colour 
defied  photography,  and  after  the  sheets  had  gone  to  press  I  was  com- 
pelled to  reduce  Le  Normaud'a  plate  of  it,  which  is  unsatisfactory,  but 
(answers  my  iminediate  purpose. 
The  enlarged  photographs  for  use  in  the  Lecture  Room  were  made 
for  me  with  most  successful  skill  by  Sergeant  Spackman,  of  South 
Kensington  ;  and  the  help  throughout  rendered  to  me  by  Mr.  Burgess  is 
acknowledged  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures ;  though  with  thanks  which 
must  remain  inadequate  lest  they  should  become  tedicus;  for  Mr. 
Bxirgess  drew  the  subjects  of  Plates  III.,  X.,  and  XIII.  ;  drew  and 
engraved  every  woodcut  in  the  book ;  and  printed  all  the  platea  with 
hia  own  hand. 
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to  the  best  of  my  power  set  down,  and  in  what  I  said  too 
imperfectly,  completed. 

In  one  essential  particular  1  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
write  what  I  would  not  have  spoken.  I  had  intended  to 
make  no  reference,  in  my  University  Lectures,  to  existing 
schools  of  Art,  except  in  cases  wliere  it  might  be  necessary 
to  point  out  some  undervalued  excellence.  The  objects 
specified  in  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  my  inaugural 
Lecture,  might,  I  hoped,  have  been  accomplished  without 
reference  to  any  works  deserving  of  blame ;  but  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  the  present  year 
showed  me  a  necessity  of  departing  from  my  original 
intention.  The  task  of  impartial  criticism  *  is  now, 
unhappily,  no  longer  to  rescue  modest  skill  from  neglect; 
but  to  withstand  the  erroi-s  of  insolent  genius,  and  abate 
the  influence  of  plausible  mediocrity. 

The  Exliibition  of  1871  was  very  notable  in  this  impor- 
tant particular,  that  it  embraced  some  representation  of 

•A  pamphlet  by  the  Earl  of  South  esk,  ^^  Britain's  Art  Paradise," 
(Edmonston  and  Douglas,  Edinburgh)  contains  an  entirely  admirable 
criticism  of  the  most  faultful  pictures  of  the  1871  Exhibition.  It  iu  to 
bo  regretted  that  Lord  Southeak  speaks  only  to  condemn  ;  but  indeed, 
in  my  own  three  days'  review  of  the  rooms,  I  found  nothing  deserving 
pf  notice  otherwise,  except  Mr.  Hook's  always  pleasant  sketches  from 
fl*her-life,  and  Mr.  Pettie's  graceful  and  powerful,  though  too  slighUj 
paintod,  study  from  Jlenry  VI. 
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the  modem  schools  of  nearly  every  country  m  Eui-ope ; 
and  1  am  well  assm-ed  that  looking  back  upon  it  after  the 
excitement  of  that  singular  interest  has  passed  away, 
every  thoughtful  judge  of  Art  will  confirm  my  assertion, 
that  it  contained  not  a  single  picture  of  accomplished 
merit ;  while  it  contained  many  that  were  disgraceful  to 
Art,  and  some  that  were  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

It  becomes,  under  such  circumstances,  my  inevitable 
duty  to  speak  of  the  existing  conditions  of  Art  with  plain- 
ness enough  to  guard  the  youths  whose  judgments  I  am 
entrusted  to  form,  from  being  misled,  either  by  their  own 
naturally  vi^dd  interest  in  what  represents,  however 
unwoi-thily,  the  scenes  and  persons  of  their  own  day,  or 
by  the  cunningly  devised,  and,  without  doubt,  powerful 
allurements  of  Art  which  has  long  since  confessed  itself 
to  have  no  other  object  than  to  allui-e.  I  have,  therefore, 
added  to  the  second  of  these  Lectures  such  illustration  of 
the  motives  and  course  of  modern  industry  as  naturally 
arose  out  of  its  subject,  and  shall  continue  in  future  tc 
make  similar  applications;  rarely,  indeed,  permitting 
myself,  in  the  Lectures  actually  read  before  the  Univer- 
sity, to  introduce  subjects  of  instant,  and  therefore  too 
exciting,  interest;  but  completing  the  addresses  which 
I   prepare  for  publication   in   these,  and   ir.  any  otiier 
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particulars,  which  may  rendei  them  more  widely  Ber- 
viceable. 

The  present  eom-se  of  Lectures  will  be  folk  wed,  if  I  am 
able  to  fulfil  the  design  of  them,  by  one  of  a  like  elemen- 
tary  character  on  Architecture ;  and  that  by  a  third  series 
on  Christian  Sculpture :  but,  in  the  meantime,  my  effort  is 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  resident  students  to  Natural 
History,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  ideal  Landscape : 
and  it  will  be,  I  trust,  accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  preparing  the  following 
sheets  for  the  press,  that  1  have  not  only  been  interrupted 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  but  engaged,  in  what  remained  to 
me  of  the  summer,  in  an  endeavour  to  deduce,  from  the 
overwhelming  complexity  of  modern  classification  in  the 
Natural  Sciences,  some  forms  capable  of  easier  reference 
by  Art  students,  to  whom  the  anatomy  of  brutal  and  floral 
nature  is  often  no  less  important  than  that  of  the  human 
body. 

The  preparation  of  examples  for  manual  practice,  and 
the  arrangement  of  standards  for  reference,  both  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  had  to  be  carried  on  meanwhile, 
as  1  waa  able.  For  what  has  already  been  done,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Edncntionnl 
Seine*,  published  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  Term  •  of  what 
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remains  to  bo  done  I  will  make  no  anticipatory  state- 
ment, being  content  to  have  ascribed  to  mo  rather  tlte 
faalt  ^f  narrowness  in  design,  than  of  exti-avaffance  in 
rvpectation. 

Denmark  Hill, 

25thNotmiber,lfJi 
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LECTURE  L 

i 
OF  THE   DIVISION   OP   AET8. 

November^  1870. 

1  If,  as  is  commonly  believed,  the  subject  of  study  which 
it  is  my  special  function  to  bring  before  you  had  no 
relation  to  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  1  should  have 
less  courage  in  asking  for  your  attention  to-day,  than 
when  I  first  addressed  you ;  though,  q\q\\  then,  I  did  not 
do  so  without  painful  diffidence.  For  at  this  moment, 
even  supposing  that  in  other  places  it  were  possible  for 
men  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  undisturbed  by 
indignation  or  pity  ;  here,  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  the 
deliberative  and  religious  influences  of  England,  only  one 
subject,  I  am  well  assured,  can  seriously  occupy  your 
thoughts — the  necessity,  namely,  of  determiiing  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  in  these  recent  days,  iniquity  the 
most  reckless  and  monstrous  can  be  committed  unani- 
mously, by  men  more  generous  than  evei  yet  in  the 
world's  history  were  deceived  into  deeds  of  cruelty ;  and 
that  prolonged  agony  of  body  ami  spirit,  such  as  we  sliould 
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shiink  from  inflicting  wilfully  on  a  single  criminal,  haa 
become  the  appointed  and  accepted  portion  of  iinnnm- 
bei-ed  multitudes  of  innocent  persons,  inhabiting  the  dis- 
tricts  of  the  world  which,  of  all  othere,  as  it  seemed, 
were  best  instructed  in  the  laws  of  ci\alization,  and  most 
richly  invested  with  the  honour,  and  indulged  in  the  feli- 
city, of  peace. 

Believe  me,  however,  the  subject  of  Art — ^instead  of 
being  foreign  to  these  deep  questions  of  social  duty  and 
peril, — is  so  vitally  connected  with  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  now  to  pursue  the  line  of  thought  in 
which  I  began  these  lectures,  because  so  ghastly  an 
emphasis  would  be  given  to  every  sentence  by  the  force 
of  passing  events.  It  is  well,  then,  that  in  the  plan  I 
have  laid  down  for  your  study,  we  shall  now  be  led  into 
the  examination  of  technical  details,  or  abstract  conditions 
of  sentiment ;  so  that  the  hom*s  you  spend  with  me  may 
be  times  of  repose  from  heavier  thoughts.  But  it  chances 
strangely  that,  in  this  course  of  minutely  detailed  stuc")-,  I 
ha\e  first  to  set  before  you  the  most  essential  pie<.e  of 
human  workmanship,  the  plough,  at  the  -veiy  moment 
when — (you  may  see  the  announcement  in  the  journals 
either  of  yesterday  or  the  day  before) — the  swordp  of  your 
wjldiers  have  been  sent  for  to  he  sharpened,  and  not  at  all 
to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares.  I  i)ermit  myself,  there- 
fore, to  remind  you  of  the  watchword  of  all  my  earnest 
writings — "  Soldiers  of  the  IMoughshare,  instead  of  Sol 
dicrs  of  the  Sword  " — and  I  know  it  my  duty  to  assert  to 
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you  that  the  work  we  enter  upon  to-day  is  no  trivial 
one,  but  full  of  solemn  hope ;  the  hope,  namely,  that 
among  you  there  may  be  found  men  wise  enough  to  lead 
tne  national  passions  towards  the  arts  of  peace,  instead  c  f 
the  arts  of  war. 

I  say  the  work  "  we  enter  upon,"  because  the  first  foui 
lectures  I  gave  in  the  spring  were  wholly  prefatory ; 
and  the  following  three  only  defined  for  you  methods  of 
practice.  To-day  we  begin  the  systematic  analysis  and 
progressive  study  of  our  subject. 

2.  In  general,  the  three  great,  or  fine.  Arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  aud  Architecture,  are  thought  of  as  distinct 
from  the  lower  and  more  mechanical  formative  arts,  such 
as  carpentry  or  pottery.  But  we  cannot,  either  verbally, 
or  with  any  practical  advantage,  admit  such  classification. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  painting  on  canvas  from 
painting  on  china  ? — or  painting  on  china  from  painting 
on  glass? — or  painting  on  glass  from  infusion  of  colour 
into  any  vitreous  substance,  such  as  enamel  ? —  or  the 
infusion  of  colour  into  glass  and  enamel  from  the  infusion 
of  colour  into  wool  or  silk,  and  weaving  of  pictures  in 
tapestry,  or  patterns  in  dress?  You  will  find  that  al- 
though, in  ultimately  accurate  use  of  the  word,  painting 
must  be  held  to  mean  only  the  laying  of  a  pigment  on  a 
surface  with  a  soft  instrument ;  yet,  in  broad  comparison 
of  the  functions  of  Art,  we  must  conceive  of  one  and  the 
same  great  artistic  faculty,  as  governing  every  mode  of 
disposing  colours  in  a  permanent  relation  on,  or  in^  a 
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solid  siibstance  ;  whether  it  be  by  tinting  canvas,  oi 
dyeing  stuffs  ;  inlaying  metals  with  fused  flint,  or  coating 
walls  with  coloured  stone.  ; 

3.  Similarly  the  word  "  Sculpture," —  though  in  ul- 
timate accuracy  it  is  to  be  limited  to  the  development 
of  form  in  hard  substances  by  cutting  away  portions  of 
their  mass — ^in  broad  definition,  must  be  held  to  signify 
the  reduction  of  any  shapeless  mass  of  solid  matter  into 
an  intended  shape,  whatever  the  consistence  of  the 
substance,  or  nature  of  the  instrument  employed;  whetlier 
we  carve  a  granite  mountain,  or  a  piece  of  box-wood,  and 
whether  we  use,  for  our  forming  instrument,  axe,  or 
hammer,  or  chisel,  oi  our  own  hands,  or  water  to  soften, 
or  fire  to  fuse ; — whenever  and  however  we  bring  a  shape- 
less thing  into  shape,  we  do  so  under  the  laws  of  the  one 
great  Art  of  Sculpture. 

4.  Ilaving  thus  broadly  defined  painting  and  sculpture, 
we  shall  see  that  there  is,  in  the  third  place,  a  class  of  work 
separated  from  both,  in  a  specific  manner,  and  including  a 
great  group  of  arts  which  neither,  of  necessity,  tint,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  form  merely,  shape,  the  substances  they 
deal  with ;  but  construct  or  arrange  them  with  a  view  t/> 
the  resistance  of  some  extemal  force.  We  constnict,  for 
instance,  a  table  with  a  flat  top,  and  some  support  of  pro?\ 
or  leg,  proportioned  in  strength  to  such  weights  as  the 
table  is  intended  to  carry.  We  construct  a  ship  out  of 
planks,  or  plates  of  iron,  with  reference  to  certain  forcei 
of  itnpact  to  1)0  sustained,  and  of  inertia  to  he  overcome; 
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or  we  construct  a  wall  or  roof  with  distinct  reference  to 
forces  of  pressure  and  oscillation,  to  be  stistained  or  guard 
ed  against;  and  therefore,  in  every  case,  with  esjiecial 
consideration  of  the  strength  of  our  matei-ials,  and  the 
nature  of  that  strength,  elastic,  tenacious,  brittle,  and  the 
like. 

Now  although  this  group  of  arts  nearly  always  iuvolvea 
the  putting  of  two  or  more  separate  pieces  together,  we 
must  not  define  it  by  that  accident.  The  blade  of  an  oar 
is  not  less  formed  with  reference  to  external  force  than  if 
it  were  made  of  many  pieces ;  and  the  frame  of  a  boat, 
whether  hollowed  out  of  a  tree-trunk,  or  constructed  of 
planks  nailed  together,  is  essentially  the  same  piece  of 
art ;  to  be  judged  by  its  buoyancy  and  ci  "jacity  of  pro- 
gression. Still,  from  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  all 
architecture,  the  human  skeleton,  to  this  simple  one,^ 
the  ploughshare,  on  which  it  depends  for  its  subsistence, 
the  putting  of  two  or  more  jpieces  together  is  curiously 
necessary  to  the  perfectness  of  every  fine  instrument ; 
and  the  peculiar  mechanical  work  of  Daedalus, — inlay- 
ing,— becomes  all  the  more  delightful  to  us  in  external 
aspect,  because,  as  in  the  jawbone  of  a  Saurian,  or  the 
wood  of  a  bow,  it  is  essential  to  the  finest  capacities  of 
tension  and  resistance. 


*  I  had  a  real  ploughshare  on  my  lecture-table ;  but  it  would  inter- 
rupt the  drift  of  the  statements  in  the  text  too  long  if  I  attempted  hei« 
to  illustrate  by  figures  the  relation  of  the  coulter  to  the  share,  and  of  tb« 
hard  to  the  soft  pieces  of  metal  in  the  share  itself. 
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5.  And  obberve  how  unbroken  the  ascent  from  this,  the 
simplest  architecture,  to  the  loftiest.  The  placing  of  the 
timhere  in  a  ship's  stem,  and  the  laying  of  the  stones  in  a 
bridge  l)uttress,  are  similar  in  art  to  the  construction  of  the 
ploughshare,  differing  in  no  essential  point,  either  in  that 
they  deal  with  other  materials,  or  because,  of  the  three 
things  produced,  one  has  to  divide  earth  by  advancing 
through  it,  another  to  divide  water  by  advancing  through 
it,  and  the  third  to  divide  water  which  advances  against 
it.  And  again,  the  buttress  of  a  bridge  differs  only  from 
that  of  a  cathedral  in  having  less  weight  to  sustain,  and 
more  to  resist.  We  can  find  no  term  in  the  gradation, 
from  the  ploughshare  to  the  cathedral  buttress,  at  which 
we  can  set  a  logical  distinction. 

6.  Thus  then  we  have  simply  three  divisions  of  Art — 
)ne,  that  of  giving  colours  to  substance ;  another,  that  of 
giving  form  to  it  without  question  of  resistance  to  force; 
and  the  third,  that  of  giving  form  or  position  which  will 
make  it  capable  of  such  resistance.  All  the  fine  arts  are 
embraced  under  these  three  divisions.  Do  not  think  that  it 
is  only  a  logical  or  scientific  affectation  to  mass  them  to- 
gether in  this  manner ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  first 
practical  importance  to  understand  that  the  painter's 
faculty,  or  masterhood  over  colour,  being  as  subtle  as  a 
muaician's  over  sound,  must  be  looked  to  for  the  govern- 
ment of  every  operation  in  whicli  colour  is  employed  ;  and 
that,  in  the  same  manner,  the  appliance  of  any  art  what- 
•oever  to  minor  objects  cannot  be  right,  unless  under  the 
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direction  of  a  true  master  of  that  art.  Under  the  present 
system,  you  keep  your  Academician  occupied  only  in  pro- 
ducing tinted  pieces  of  canvas  to  be  shown  in  fmmes,  and 
smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  be  placed  in  niches ;  while  you 
expect  your  builder  or  constructor  to  design  coloured  pat- 
terns in  stone  and  brick,  and  your  china-ware  merchant  to 
keep  a  separate  body  of  workwomen  who  can  paint  china, 
but  nothing  else.  By  this  division  of  labour,  you  ruin  all 
the  arts  at  once.  The  work  of  the  Academician  becomes 
mean  and  effeminate,  because  he  is  not  used  to  treat  col- 
our on  a  grand  scale  and  in  rough  materials ;  and  your 
manufactures  become  base  because  no  well  educated  per- 
son sets  hand  to  them.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  tc 
understand,  not  merely  as  a  logical  statement,  but  as  a 
practical  necessity,  that  wherever  beautiful  colour  is  to  be 
arranged,  you  need  a  Master  of  Painting ;  and  wherever 
noble  form  is  to  be  given,  a  Master  of  Sculpture ;  and 
wherever  complex  mechanical  force  is  to  be  resisted,  a 
Master  of  Architecture. 

7.  But  over  this  triple  division  there  must  rule  another 
yet  more  important.  Any  of  these  three  arts  may  be  either 
imitative  of  natural  objects  or  limited  to  useful  appliance. 
You  may  either  paint  a  picture  thnt  represents  a  scene,  or 
your  street  door,  to  keep  it  from  rotting ;  you  may  mould 
a  statue,  or  a  plate ;  build  the  resemblance  of  a  cluster  of 
lotus  stalks,  or  only  a  square  pier.  ,  Generally  speaking, 
Painting  and  Sculpture  will  be  imitative,  and  Ai-chilecture 
merely  useful;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Sculptui-e — aa 
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this  crystal  ball*  for  instance,  which  is  hot  imitat'!'?e,  and 
a  great  deal  of  architecture  which,  to  some  extent  is  so,  aa 
the  80-callod  foils  of  Gothic  apertures ;  and  for  many  other 
reasons  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  distinction  clear 
in  your  minds  between  the  arts — of  whatever  kind — which 
are  imitative,  and  produce  a  resemblance  or  image  of  some 
thing  which  is  not  present ;  and  those  which  are  limited 
to  the  production  of  some  useful  reality,  as  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  or  tne  wall  of  a  house.  You  will  perceive  also,  as 
we  advance,  that  sculpture  and  painting  are  indeed  in  this 
respect  only  one  art ;  and  that  we  shall  have  constantly  to 
Bpeak  and  think  of  them  as  simply  grwphic,  whether  with 
chisel  or  colour,  their  principal  function  being  to  make  us, 
in  the  woi'ds  of  Aristotle,  ^' deatprjuK  )  tov  Trepl  ra  a-afiara 
KoXXovs''^  (Polit.  8,  3.),  "having  capacity  and  habit  of  con- 
templation of  the  beauty  that  is  in  material  things ;"  while 
architecture,  and  its  co-relative  arts,  are  to  be  practised 
under  quite  other  conditions  of  sentiment. 

8,  Now  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  the  fine  arts 
consist  either  in  imitation  or  mechanical  construction,  • 
the  right  judgment  of  them  must  depend  on  our  know- 
ledge of  the  things  they  imitate,  and  forces  they  resist : 
and  my  function  of  teaching  here  would  (for  instance) 
BO  far  resolve  itself,  either  into  demonstration  that  this 
painting  c»f  a  peach,t  docs  resemble  a  peach,  or  expla- 

*  A  sphere  of  rock  orystol,  cut  in  Japan,  enough  imogioable  by  tha 
reader,  without  a  Qgnre.  . 

\  One  of  Wilham  Hnnt'ii  peaches;  not,  I  am  afraid,  Imaflfinabla 
ftlU>geUiur,  bat  Htill  Ichh  ropreiientttblo  by  ligiire. 
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nation  of  the  way  in  which  this  ploughshare  (for  iustauce) 
is  shaped  so  as  to  tlirow  the  earth  aside  with  least  force 
of  thrust.  And  in  both  of  these  niethods  of  study, 
though  of  coui-se  your  own  diligence  mud  be  youi 
chief  niastei",  to  a  cei-tain  extent  your  Professor  of  Art 
can  always  guide  you  securely,  and  can  show  you,  either 
that  the  image  does  truly  resemble  what  it  attempts  tr 
resemble,  or  that  the  structure  is  rightly  prepared  foi 
the  service  it  has  to  perform.     But  there  is  yet  aiiothei 


Figure  1. 


▼irtne  of  fine  art  which  is,  perhaps,  exactly  that  abont 
which  you  will  expect  your  Professor  to  teach  you  most, 


\ 
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and  wliich,  on  the  contrary,  is  exactly  that  about  which 
yon  mnst  teach  yoiu-selves  all  that  it  is  essential  to 
learn. 

9.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  one  of  the.  simplest 
possible  examples  of  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
constructive  powere, — one  of  my  breakfast  plates.  Since 
all  the  finely  architectural  arts,  we  said,  began  in  the 
shaping  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  we  will  begin,  our- 
selves, with  the  platter. 

Why  has  it  been  made  round?  For  two  structural 
reasons :  firet,  that  the  greatest  holding  surface  may  be 
gathered  into  the  smallest  space ;  and  secondly,  that  in 
being  pushed  past  other  things  on  the  table,  it  may  come 
into  least  contact  with  them. 

Next,  why  has  it  a  rim?  For  two  other  structural 
reasons ;  first,  that  it  is  convenient  to  put  salt  or  mustard 
upon;  but  secondly  and  chiefly,  that  the  plate  may  be 
easily  laid  hold  of.  The  rim  is  the  simplest  form  of 
continuous  handle. 

Farther,  to  keep  it  from  soiling  the  cloth,  it  will  be  wise 
to  put  this  ridge  beneath,  round  the  bottom ;  for  as  the 
rim  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  continuous  liandle,  so 
this  is  the  simplest  form  of  continuous  leg.  And  we  get 
the  section  given  beneath  the  figure  for  the  essential  ane 
of  a  rightly  made  platter. 

10.  Thus  far  our  art  has  been  strictly  utilitarian 
having  respect  to  conditions  of  collision,  of  can-iage,  and 
of  support.    But  now,  on  the  surface  of  our  piece  of 
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pottery,  here  are  various  bands  and  spots  of  cole  or  which 
are  presumably  set  there  to  make  it  pleasanter  to  the  eye 
Six  of  the  spots,  seen  closely,  you  discover  are  intended  tc 
represent  flowers.  These  then  have  as  distinctly  a  graphic 
purjiose  as  the  other  properties  of  the  plate  have  an 
architectural  one,  and  the  first  critical  question  we  have 
to  ask  about  them  is,  whether  they  are  like  roses  or  not. 
I  will  antici2:»ate  what  I  have  to  say  in  subsequent  lectures 
BO  far  as  to  assure  you  that,  if  they  ai-e  to  be  like  roses  at 
all,  the  liker  they  can  be,  the  better.  Do  not  Bupjx)se,  as 
many  people  will  tell  you,  that  because  this  is  a  common 
manufactured  article,  your  roses  on  it  are  the  better  for 
being  ill-painted,  or  half-painted.  If  they  had  been 
painted  by  the  same  hand  that  did  this  peach,  the  plate 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  it ;  but,  as  it  chanced, 
there  was  no  hand  such  as  William  Hunt's  to  paint  them, 
and  their  graphic  power  is  not  distinguished.  In  any 
case,  however,  that  graphic  power  must  have  been  subor- 
dinate to  their  effect  as  pink  spots,  while  the  band  of  green- 
blue  round  the  plate's  edge,  and  the  spots  of  gold,  pretend 
to  no  graphic  power  at  all,  but  are  meaningless  spaces  of 
colour  or  metal.  Still  less  have  they  any  mechanical 
office :  they  add  nowise  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  plate ; 
and  their  agreeableness,  if  they  possess  any,  depends, 
therefore,  neither  on  any  imitative,  nor  any  structural, 
character;  but  on  some  inherent  pleasantness  in  them- 
selves, either  of  mere  colours  to  the  eye  (as  of  taste  to  the 
tongue),  or  in  the  placing  of  those  colours  in  relation? 
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which  obey  some  mental  principle  of  order,  or  phj^'sica 
principle  of  harmony. 

11.  These  abstract  relations  and  inlierent  pleasant- 
nesses, whether  in  space,  number,  or  tune,  and  whethei 
of  colours  or  sounds,  form  what  we  may  properly  term 
the  musical  or  harmonic  elemeift  in  every  art;  and  the 
study  of  them  is  an  entirely  separate  science.  It  is  the 
branch  of  art-philosophy  to  which  the  word  "  aesthetics " 
should  be  strictly  limited,  being  the  inquiry  into  the 
aature  of  things  that  in  themselves  are  pleasant  to  the 
human  senses  or  instincts,  though  they  represent  nothing, 
and  serve  for  nothing,  their  only  service  being  their 
pleasantness.  Thus  it  is  the  province  of  aesthetics  to 
tell  you,  (if  you  did  not  know  it  before,)  that  the  taste  and 
colour  of  a  peach  are  pleasant,  and  to  ascertain,  if  it  be 
ascertainable,  (and  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know,)  why 
they  are  so. 

12.  The  information  would,  I  presume,  to  most  of  you, 
be  gratuitous.  If  it  were  not,  and  you  chanced  to  be  in 
a  sick  state  of  body  in  which  you  disliked  peaches,  it 
would  be,  for  the  time,  to  you  false  information,  and,  8v> 
far  as  it  was  true  of  other  people,  to  you  useless.  Neaily 
the  whole  study  of  aesthetics  is  in  like  manner  either 
gratuitous  or  useless.  Either  you  like  the  right  things 
without  being  recommended  to  do  so,  or  if  you  dislike 
Ihem,  your  mind  cannot  be  changed  by  lectures  on  the 
laws  of  taste.  You  recollect  the  story  of  Thackeray, 
provnkfd,  as  he  was  helping  himself  to  strawberries,  by  a 
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young  coxcomb's  telling  him  that  "  he  never  took  fruit  or 
sweets."  "  That "  replied,  or  is  said  to  have  replied, 
Thackeray,  "  is  because  you  are  a  sot,  and  a  glutton." 
And  the  whole  science  of  aesthetics  is,  in  the  depth  of  it, 
expressed  by  one  passage  of  Goethe's  in  the  end  of  the 
2iid  part  of  Faust ; — the  notable  oue  that  follows  the  song 
of  the  Lemures,  when  the  angels  enter  to  dispute  with  the 
fiends  for  the  soul  of  Faust.  They  enter  singing — 
"  Pardon  to  sinners  and  life  to  the  dust."  Mephistopheles 
heai-s  them  first,  and  exclaims  to  his  troop,  "  Discord  1 
hear,  and  filthy  jingling" — "Mis-tone  hore  ich;  garstigea 
Geklimper."  This,  you  see,  is  the  extreme  of  bad  taste 
in  music.  Presently  the  angelic  host  begin  strewing 
roses,  which  discomfits  the  diabolic  crowjd  altogether 
Mephistopheles  in  vain  calL"  to  them — "What  do  you 
duck  and  shrink  for — is  that  proper  hellish  behanom-? 
Stand  fast,  and  let  them  strew  " — "  Was  duckt  und  zuckt 
ihr ;  ist  das  Ilellen-brauch  ?  So  haltet  stand,  und  lasst  sie 
streuen."  There  you  have,  also,  the  extreme  of  bad  taste 
in  sight  and  smell.  And  in  the  whole  passage  is  a  brief 
embodiment  for  you  of  the  ultimate  fact  that  all  sesthetica 
depend  on  the  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  propei 
exercise  of  both,  not  only  through  yeai-s,  but  generations. 
Only  by  harmony  of  both  collateral  and  successive  lives 
can  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Muses  be  received  which 
enables  men  "  ')(aCpeiv  opOaa" — "  to  have  pleasure  rightly ; " 
and  there  is  no  other  definition  of  the  beautiful,  nor  of 
any  subject  of  delight  to  the  aesthetic  faculty,  than  that  it 
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is  what  one  noble  spirit  has  created,  seen  and  felt  hy 
another  of  similar  or  equal  nobility.  So  mu  sh  as  there  ia 
in  you  of  ox,  or  of  Bwine,  perceives  no  beauty,  and  creates 
none :  what  is  human  in  you,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
perfectness  of  its  humanity,  can  create  it,  and  receive. 

13.  E^turning  now  to  the  very  elementary  form  in 
which  the  appeal  to  our  aesthetic  virtue  is  made  in  our 
brealvfast-plate,  you  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  pleasantness  attempted.  One  by  hues  of  colour ; 
the  other  by  proportions  of  space.  I  have  called  these 
tlie  musical  elements  of  the  arts  relating  to  sight;  and 
there  are  indeed  two  complete  sciences,  one  of  the  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  the  other  of  the  combinations  of 
line  and  form,  which  might  .each  of  them  separately  en- 
gage us  in  as  intricate  study  as  that  of  the  science  of 
music.  But  of  the  two,  the  science  of  colour  is,  in  the 
Greek  sense,  the  more  musical,  being  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Apolline  power;  and  it  is  so  practically  educa- 
tional, that  if  we  are  not  using  the  faculty  for  colour  to 
discipline  nations,  they  will  infallibly  use  it  themselves 
as  a  means  of  coiTuption.  Both  music  and  colour  are 
naturally  influences  of  peace;  but  in  the  war  trumpet, 
and  the  war  shield,  in  tlie  battle  song  and  battle  standard, 
they  have  concentrated  by  beautiful  imagination  the  cruel 
paiisions  of  men  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  Divina 
Com  media  of  histoi)  more  grotesque,  yet  more  frightful, 
tlian  the  fact  tliat,  from  the  almost  fabulous  period  when 
Iho  insanity  and  impiety  of  war  wrote  theraselveB  in  the 
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ijmbok  of  the  shields  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes, 
colours  have  been  the  sign  and  stimuluB  of  the  most 
furious  and  fatal  passions  that  have  rent  the  nations :  blue 
against  green,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  black 
against  white,  in  that  of  Florence ;  red  against  white,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Royal  houses  in  England ;  and  at  this 
moment,  red  against  white,  in  the  contest  of  anarchy  and 
loyalty,  in  all  the  world. 

14.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directly  ethical  influence  of 
colour  in  the  sky,  the  trees,  flowers,  and  coloured  creatures 
round  us,  and  in  our  own  various  arts  massed  imder  the 
one  name  of  painting,  is  so  essential  and  constant  that  we 
cease  to  recognize  it,  because  we  are  never  long  enough 
altogether  deprived  of  it  to  feel  our  need ;  and  the  mental 
diseases  induced  by  the  influence  of  corrupt  colour  are  as 
little  suspected,  or  traced  to  their  true  source,  as  the 
bodily  weaknesses  resulting  from  atmospheric  miasmata. 

15.  The  second  musical  science  which  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  sculpture,  (and  to  painting,  so  far  as  it  represents 
form),  consists  in  tlie  disposition  of  beautiful  masses. 
That  is  to  say,  beautiful  surfaces  limited  by  beautifu. 
lines.  •  Beautiful  surfaces,  observe ;  and  remember  what 
is  noted  in  my  fourth  lecture  of  the  difference  between  a 
space  and  a  mass.  If  you  have  at  any  time  examined 
carefully,  or  practised  from,  the  dramngs  of  shells  placed 
in  your  copying  series,  you  cannot  but  have  felt  the 
difference  in  the  grace  between  the  aspects  of  the  same 
line,  when  enclosing  a  rounded  or  unrounded  space.     The 
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exact  science  of  sculpture  is  that  of  the  relations  between 
outline  and  the  solid  form  it  limits ;  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  that  relation  be  indicated  by  drawing  or  carving, 
80  long  as  the  expression  of  solid  form  is  the  mental 
purpose ;  it  is  the  science  always  of  the  beauty  of  relation 
in  three  dimensions.  To  take  the  simplest  possible  line 
of  continuous  limit, — ^the  circle :  the  flat  disc  enclosed  by 
it  may  indeed  be  made  an  element  of  decoration,  though 
a  very  meagre  one;  but  its  relative  mass,  the  ball,  be- 
ing gradated  in  three  dimensions,  is  always  delightful. 
Here*  is  at  once  the  simplest,  and  in  mere  patient 
mechanism,  the  most  skilful,  piece  of  sculpture  I  can 
possibly  show  you, — a  piece  of  the  purest  rock-crystal, 
chiselled,  (I  believe,  by  mere  toil  of  hand,)  into  a  perfect 
sphere.  Imitating  nothing,  constructing  -nothing ;  sculp- 
ture for  sculpture's  sake,  of  purest  natural  substance  into 
simplest  primary  form. 

16.  Again.  Out  of  the  nacre  of  any  mussel  or  oyster- 
shell  you  might  cut,  at  your  pleasure,  any  quantity  of 
small  flat  circular  discs  of  the  prettiest  colour  and  lustre. 
To  some  extent,  such  tinsel  or  foil  of  shell  is  used  pleas- 
antly for  decoration.  But  the  mussel  or  oyster  becoming 
itself  an  unwilling  modeller,  agglutinates  its  juice  into 
three  dimensions,  and  the  fact  of  the  surface  being  now 
gcr)mctrically  gradated,  together  with  the  savage  instinct 
of  attributing  value  to  what  is  difficult  to  o])tain,  make 
the  little  ])ofi«  so  precious  in  men's  siglit  that  wise  eager 
*  T^e  crystal  ball  above  mentumed. 
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ness  of  search  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  likened 
to  their  eagerness  of  search  for  it  j  and  the  gates  of 
Paiadise  can  be  no  otherwise  rendered  so  fair  to  their 
poor  intelligence,  as  by  telling  them  that  every  several 
gate  was  of  "  one  pearl." 

17.  But  take  note  here.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
sum  of  the  perceptive  faculty  is  expressed  in  those  words 
of  Aristotle's,  "  to  take  pleasure  rightly  "  or  straightly — 
xatpeiv  6p6u}<;.  Kow,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  that,— to  take  pleasure  iniquitously  or  obliquely — 
xaipeiv  a8Um  or  (TKoXim — more  than  you  do  in  enjoying  a 
thing  because  your  neighbour  cannot  get  it.  You  may  en- 
joy a  thing  legitimately  because  it  is  rare,  and  cannot  be 
seen  often,  (as  you  do  a  fine  aurora,  or  a  sunset,  or  an  un- 
usually lovely  flower) ;  tliat  is  Nature's  way  of  stimulating 
your  attention.  But  if  you  enjoy  it  because  your  neigh- 
bour cannot  have  it — and,  remember,  all  value  attached  to 
pearls  more  than  glass  beads,  is  merely  and  purely  for 
that  cause, — then  you  rejoice  through  the  worst  of  idola- 
tries, covetousness ;  and  neither  arithmetic,  nor  writing, 
nor  any  other  so-called  essential  of  education,  is  now  so  vi- 
tally necessary  to  the  population  of  Europe,  as  such  ac 
quaiiitance  with  the  principles  of  intrinsic  value,  as  may 
result  in  tlie  iconoclasm  of  jewellery;  and  in  the  clear 
understanding  that  we  are  not  in  that  instinct,  civilized, 
but  yet  remain  wholly  savage,  so  far  as  we  care  for  display 
of  this  selfish  kind. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  am  quitting  my  subject,  and  pro 
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ceeding,  as  H  is  too  often  with  appearance  of  justice  alleged 
against  me,  into  irrelevant  matter.  Pardon  rae  ;  the  end. 
not  only  of  these  lectures,  but  of  my  whole  j  rof essorship, 
would  be  accomplished, — and  far  more  than  that, — if  onlj? 
the  English  nation  could  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
beauty  which  is  indeed  to  be  a  joy  for  ever,  must  be  a  joy 
for  all ;  and  that  though  the  idolatry  may  not  have  been 
wholly  divine  which  sculptured  gods,  the  idolatry  is  wholly 
diabolic,  which,  for  vulgar  display,  sculptures  diamonds. 

18  To  go  back  to  the  point  under  discussion.  A  pearl, 
or  a  glass  bead,  may  owe  its  pleasantness  in  some  degree 
to  its  lustre  as  well  as  to  its  roundness.  But  a  mere  and 
simple  ball  of  unpolished  stone  is  enough  for  sculptur- 
esque value.  You  may  have  noticed  that  the  quatrefoil 
used  in  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice  owes  its  complete 
loveliness  in  distant  effect  to  the  finishing  of  its  cusps. 
The  extremity  of  the  cusp  is  a  mere  ball  of  Istrian  mar- 
ble ;  and  consider  how  subtle  the  faculty  of  sight  must  be, 
since  it  recognizes  at  any  distance,  and  is  gratified  by,  the 
mystery  of  the  termination  of  cusp  obtained  by  the  gi  a- 
dated  light  on  the  ball. 

In  that  Venetian  tracery  this  simplest  element  of  sculp- 
tured fonn  is  used  sparingly,  as  the  most  precious  that 
can  be  employed  to  finish  the  fa9ade.  But  alike  in  our 
own,  and  the  French,  central  Gothic,  the  ball-flower  is 
lavished  on  every  line — and  in  your  St.  Mary's  spire,  and 
the  Salisbury  spire,  and  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  ot 
Paris,  the  rich  pleasantness  of  decoration, — indeed,  their 
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8o-called  "  decorated  style," — consists  only  in  being  daintily 
beset  with  stone  balls.  It  is  true  the  balls  are  modified  into 
dim  likeness  of  flowei-s;  but  do  you  trace  the  resem- 
blance to  the  rose  in  their  distant,  which  is  their  intended 
effect? 

19.  But  farther,  let  the  ball  have  motion ;  then  the  form 
it  generates  will  be  that  of  a  cylinder.  You  have,  per- 
haps, thought  that  pure  Early  English  architecture  depen- 
ded for  its  charm  on  visibility  of  construe  tion.  It  depends 
for  its  charm  altogether  on  the  abstract  harmony  of 
groups  of  cylinders,*  arbitrarily  bent  into  mouldings,  and 
arbitrarily  associated  as  shafts,  having  no  real  relation 
to  construction  whatsoever,  and  a  theoretical  relation  so 
subtle  that  none  of  us  had  seen  it,  till  Professor  Willis 
worked  it  out  for  us. 

20.  And  now,  proceeding  to  analysis  of  higher  sculp- 
ture, you  may  have  observed  the  importance  I  have  at- 
tached to  the  porch  of  San  Zenone,  at  Yerona,  by  making 
it,  among  your  standards,  the  firet  of  the  group  which  is  to 
illustrate  the  system  of  sculpture  and  architecture  fomided 
on  faith  in  a  f ut\ire  life.     That  porch,  fortunately  repre- 

*  All  grandest  effects  in  mouldings  may  be,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  been,  obtained  by  rolls  and  cavettos  of  circular  (segmental)  section. 
More  refined  sections,  as  that  of  the  fluting  of  a  Doric  shaft,  are  only  of 
use  near  the  eye  and  in  beautiful  stone ;  and  the  pursuit  of  them  waa 
one  of  the  many  errors  of  later  Gothic.  The  statement  in  the  text  that 
the  mouldings,  even  of  best  time,  "have  no  real  relation  to  construc- 
tion," is  scarcely  strong  enough :  they  in  fact  contend  with,  and  deny 
the  construction,  their  principal  purpose  seeming  to  be  the  concealment 
of  the  ioints  of  the  voussoirs. 
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sented  in  the  photograph,  from  which  Plate  I.  has  been 
engraved,  under  a  clear  and  pleasant  light,  furnishes  you 
with  examples  of  sculpture  of  every  kind  from  the  flattest 
incised  bas-relief  to  solid  statues,  both  in  marble  and 
bronze.  And  the  two  points  I  have  been  pressing  upon 
you  are  conclusively  exhibited  here,  namely, — (1)  That 
sculpture  is  essentially  the  production  of  a  pleasant  bossi- 
iiess  or  roundness  of  surface ;  (2)  that  the  pleasantness  of 
that  bossy  condition  to  the  eye  is  irrespective  of  imitation 
on  one  side,  and  of  structure  on  the  other. 

21.  (1.)  Sculpture  is  essentially  the  production  of  a 
pleasant  bossiness  or  roundness  of  surface. 

If  you  look  from  some  distance  at  these  two  engravings 
of  Greek  coins,  (place  the  book  open,  so  that  you  can  see 
the  opposite  plate  three  or  four  yards  off,)  you  will  find 
the  relief  on  each  of  them  simplifies  itself  into  a  pearl- 
like portion  of  a  sphere,  with  exquisitely  gradated  light 
on  its  surface.  When  you  look  at  them  nearer,  you  will 
see  that  each  smaller  portion  into  which  they  are  divided 
— cheek,  or  brow,  or  leaf,  or  tress  of  hair — resolves  itself 
also  into  a  rounded  or  undulated  surface,  pleasant  by 
gradation  of  liglit.  Every  several  surface  is  delightful  ir 
itself,  as  a  shell,  or  a  tuft  of  rounded  moss,  or  the  bossy 
maaees  of  distant  forest  would  be.  That  these  intricately 
modulated  masses  present  some  resemblance  to  a  girl'a 
face,  Buch  as  the  Syracusans  imagined  tliat  of  the  wato^ 
goddess  Arethusa,  is  entirely  a  secondary  matter;  the 
primary   condition   is  that  the  masses  shall  be  boauti- 
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fully   roimdedj   and    disposed  with  due   discretion    and 
order. 

22.  (2.)  It  is  difficult  for  you,  at  first,  to  feel  this  order 
and  beauty  of  surface,  apart  from  the  imitation.  But  you 
can  see  there  is  a  pretty  disposition  of,  and  relation  be 
tween,  the  projections  of  a  fir-cone,  though  the  studded 
spiral  imitates  nothing.  Order  exactly  the  same  in  kind, 
only  much  more  complex ;  and  an  abstract  beauty  of  sur- 
face rendered  definite  by  increase  and  decline  of  light-  - 
(for  every  curve  of  surface  has  its  own  luminous  law,  and 
the  light  and  shade  on  a  parabolic  solid  differs,  specifi- 
cally, fi'om  that  on  an  elliptical  or  spherical  one) — it  is  the 
essential  business  of  the  sculptor  to  obtain  ;  as  it  is  the 
essential  business  of  a  painter  to  get  good  colour,  whether 
he  imitates  anything  or  not.  At  a  distance  from  the  pic- 
ture, or  carving,  where  the  things  represented  become  ab- 
Bolutely  unintelligible,  we  must  yet  be  able  to  say,  at  a 
glance,  "  That  is  good  painting,  or  good  carving." 

And  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  when  you  try  the 
experiment,  how  much  the  eye  must  instinctively  judge  in 
this  manner.  Take  the  front  of  San  Zenone  for  instance, 
Plate  I.  You  will  find  it  impossible  without  a  lens,  to 
distinguish  in  the  bronze  gates,  and  in  great  part  of  the 
wall,  anything  that  their  bosses  represent.  You  cannot 
tell  whether  the  sculpture  is  of  men,  animals,  or  trees ; 
only  you  feel  it  to  be  composed  of  pleasant  projecting 
masses;  you  acknowledge  that  both  gates  and  wall  are, 
somehow,  delightfully  roughened  ;    and  only  afterwards, 
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by  slow  degrees,  can  you  make  out  what  this  roughness 
means ;  nay,  though  here  (Plate  III.)  I  magnify  *  one  of 
the  bronze  plates  of  the  gate  to  a  scale,  which  gives  you 
the  same  advantage  as  if  you  saw  it  quite  close,  in  the  re- 
ality,— ^you  may  still  be  obliged  to  me  for  the  information 
that  this  boss  represents  the  Madonna  asleep  in  her  little 
bed,  and  this  smaller  boss,  the  Infant  Christ  in  His ;  and 
this  at  the  top,  a  cloud  with  an  angel  coming  out  of  it, 
and  these  jagged  bosses,  two  of  the  Three  Kings,  with 
their  crowns  on,  looking  up  to  the  star,  (which  is  intelli- 
gible enough,  I  admit) ;  but  what  this  straggling,  three- 
legged  boss  beneath  signifies,  I  suppose  neither  you  nor  I 
can  teU,  unless  it  be  the  shepherd's  dog,  who  has  come 
suddenly  upon  the  Kings  with  their  crowns  on,  and  is 
greatly  startled  at  them. 

23.  Farther,  and  much  more  definitely,  the  pleasantness 
of  the  surface  decoration  is  independent  of  structure ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  any  architectural  requirement  of  stabil- 
ity. The  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  here  is  exclusively 
ornamentation  of  a  flat  wall,  or  of  door  panelling  ;  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  church  front  is  thus  treated,  and  the 
sculpture  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  building 
than  a  piece  of  a  lace  veil  would  have,  suspended  beside 

*  Some  of  the  most  precious  work  done  for  me  by  my  assistant  Mr. 
Bargeai,  daring  the  coarse  of  these  lectures,  consisted  in  making  en- 
larged drawings  from  portions  of  photographs.  Plate  III.  is  engxaeed 
from  a  drawing  of  his,  enlarged  from  the  original  photograph  oi  whiuk 
PUte  I.  is  a  redaction 
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its  gates  on  a  festal  day;  the  proportions  of  shaft  and 
arch  might  be  altered  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  with- 
out diminishing  their  stability;  and  the  pillars  A^ould 
stand  more  safely  on  the  ground  than  on  the  backs  of 
these  carved  animals. 

24.  I  wish  you  especially  to  notice  these  points,  because 
the  false  theory  that  ornamentation  should  be  merely 
decorated  structure  is  so  pretty  and  plausible,  that  it  is 
likely  to  take  away  your  attention  from  the  far  more  im- 
portant abstract  conditions  of  design.  Structure  should 
never  be  contradicted,  and  in  the  best  buildings  it  is 
pleasantly  exhibited  and  enforced ;  in  this  very  porch  the 
joints  of  every  stone  are  visible,  and  you  will  find  me  in 
the  Fifth  Lecture  insisting:  on  this  clearness  of  its  ana- 
tomy  as  a  merit ;  yet  so  independent  is  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  true  design,  that  when  I  begin  my  Lec- 
tures on  Architecture,  the  first  building  I  shall  give  you 
as  a  standard  will  be  one  in  which  the  structure  is  wholly 
concealed.  It  will  be  the  Baptistry  of  Florence,  which  is, 
reality,  as  much  a  buttressed  chapel  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
as  the  Chapter  House  of  York — but  round  it,  in  order  to 
conceal  that  buttressed  structure,  (not  to  decorate,  ob- 
serve, but  to  conceal)  a  flat  external  wall  is  raised ;  sim- 
plifying the  whole  to  a  mere  hexagonal  box,  like  a 
wooden  piece  of  Tunbridge  ware,  on  the  surface  ^f  which 
the  eye  and  intellect  are  to  be  interested  by  the  relations 
of  dimension  and  curve  between  pieces  of  encrusting 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  have  no  more  to  do 
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with  the  real  make  of  the  building  than  the  (liapei  of  a 
Harlequin's  jacket  has  to  do  with  his  bones. 

25.  The  sense  of  abstract  proportion,  on  which  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  piece  of  art  entirely  depends,  is  one 
of  the  aesthetic  faculties  which  nothing  can  develope  but 
time  and  education.  It  belongs  only  to  highly-trained 
nations ;  and,  among  them,  to  their  most  strictly  refined 
classes,  though  the  germs  of  it  are  found,  as  part  of  their 
innate  power,  in  every  people  capable  of  art.  It  has  for 
the  most  part  vanished  at  present  from  the  English  mind, 
in  consequence  of  our  eager  desire  for  excitement,  and 
for  the  kind  of  splendour  that  exhibits  wealth,  careless  of 
dignity ;  so  that,  I  suppose,  there  are  very  few  now  even 
of  our  best-trained  Londoners  who  know  the  difference 
between  the  design  of  Whitehall  and  that  of  any  modern 
club-house  in  Pall-mall.  The  order  and  harmony  which, 
in  his  enthusiastic  account  of  the  Theatre  of  Epidaurus, 
Pausanias  insists  on  before  beauty,  can  only  be  recognized 
by  stem  order  and  harmony  in  our  daily  lives ;  and  the 
perception  of  them  is  as  little  to  be  compelled,  or  taught 
suddenly,  as  the  laws  of  still  finer  choice  in  the  conception 
of  dramatic  incident  which  regulate  poetic  sculi)tnre. 

26.  And  now,  at  last,  I  think,  we  can  sketch  out  the 
subject  before  us  in  a  clear  liglit.  "We  have  a  structurtil 
art,  divine,  and  Iniman,  of  which  the  investigation  comes 
tinder  tlic  general  term,  Anatomy ;  wliether  the  junctions 
or  ynutA  be  in  mountains,  or  in  branches  oi  trees,  or  in 
buildings,  or  in  bones  of  animals.    "We  have  next  a  miBi- 
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cal  art,  falling  into  two  distinct  divisions — one  using 
colours,  the  other  masses,  for  its  elements  of  composition ; 
lastly,  we  have  an  imitative  art,  concerned  with  the 
representation  of  the  outward  appearances  of  things. 
And,  for  many  reasons,  I  think  it  best  to  begin  with 
imitative  Sculpture ;  that  being  defined  as  the  art  which, 
hy  the  musical  disposition  of  masses,  imitates  anythiiuj 
of  which  the  imitation  is  justly  pleasant  to  us  ;  and 
does  so  in  accordance  with  structural  laws  having  du6 
reference  to  the  materials  employed. 

So  that  you  see  our  task  will  involve  the  immediate 
inquiry  what  the  things  are  of  which  the  imitation  is 
justly  pleasant  to  us:  what,  in  few  words, — if  we  are  to 
be  occupied  in  the  making  of  graven  images — we  ought 
to  like  to  make  images  of  Secondly,  after  having  de- 
termined its  subject,  what  degree  of  imitation  or  likeness 
we  ought  to  desire  in  our  graven  image ;  and  lastly,  undei 
what  limitations  demanded  by  structure  and  material, 
such  likeness  may  be  obtained. 

These  inquiries  I  shall  endeavour  to*  pursue  with  you  to 
some  practical  conclusion,  in  my  next  four  lectures,  and 
in  the  sixth,  I  will  briefly  sketch  the  actual  facts  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  development  of  sculpture  by  the 
two  greatest  schools  of  it  that  hitherto  have  existed  in  the 
world. 

27.  Tlie  tenour  of  our  next  lecture  then  must  be  an 
inquiry  into  tlie  real  nature  of  Idolatry ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  invention  and  service  of  Idols :  and,  in  the  interval, 
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may  I  commend  to  your  own  thoughts  this  question,  not 
wholly  irrelevant,  yet  which  I  cannot  pursue;  namely, 
whether  the  God  to  whom  we  have  so  habitually  prayed 
for  deliverance  "  from  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death," 
is  indeed,  seeing  that  the  present  state  of  Christendom 
is  the  result  of  a  thousand  years'  praying  to  that  effect 
"as  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  were  but  idols ; "  or 
whether — (and  observe,  one  or  other  of  these  things  7nusi 
be  true) — ^whether  our  prayers  to  Him  have  been,  by  thia 
much,  worse  than  Idolatry; — that  heathen  prayer  waa 
true  prayer  to  false  gods;  and  cur  prayers  have  been 
Calae  prayers  to  the  True  One. 
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28.  Begin Nrao  with  the  simple  conception  of  sculpture  as 
the  art  of  fiction  in  solid  substance,  we  are  now  to  c:mi- 
sider  what  its  subjects  should  be.  What — having  the 
gift  of  imagery — should  we  by  preference  endeavour  to 
image  ?  A  question  which  is,  indeed,  subordinate  to  the 
deeper  one — why  Ave  should  wish  to  image  anything  at 
all. 

29.  Some  years  ago,  having  been  always  desirous  that 
the  education  of  Avomen  should  begin  in  learning  how  to 
cook,  I  got  leave,  one  day,  for  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years 
old  to  exchange,  mucli  to  her  satisfaction,  her  schoolroom 
for  the  kitchen.  But  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  there 
was  some  pastry  toward,  and  she  was  left  unadvisedly  in 
command  of  some  delicately  rolled  paste;  whefeof  she 
made  no  pies,  but  an  unlimited  quantity  of  cats  and 
mice. 

Now  you  may  read  the  works  of  the  gra\est  critics 
of  art  fi-om  end  to  end ;  but  you  will  find,  at  last,  they 
can  give  you   no  other  true   account   of  the  spirit   of 
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sculpture  than  tliat  it  is  an  irresistille  linnian  instinct 
for  tlic  making  of  cats  and  mice,  and  other  iraitable  living 
creatures,  in  such  permanent  form  that  one  may  play 
with  the  images  at  leisure. 

Play  with  them,  or  love  them,  or  fear  them,  or  worship 
them.  The  cat  may  become  the  goddess  Pasht,  and  the 
mouse,  in  the  hand  of  a  sculptured  king,  enforce  his  endur- 
ing words  "  fV  f'/ie  rit;  opewv  evae^rfg  ecrTo) ;  "  but  the  great 
mimetic  instinct  underlies  all  such  purpose ;  and  is  zooplas- 
tic,— life-shaping, — alike  in  the  reverent  and  the  impious. 

30.  Is,  1  say,  and  has  been,  hitherto ;  none  of  us  dare 
say  that  it  will  be.  I  shall  have  to  show  you  hereafter 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  technic  energy  of  men,  aa 
yet,  has  indicated  a  kind  of  childhood ;  and  that  the  race 
becomes,  if  not  more  wise,  at  least  more  manly,'*  with 
every  gained  century.  I  can  fancy  that  all  this  sculp- 
turing and  painting  of  ours  may  be  looked  back  upon,  in 
some  distant  time,  as  a  kind  of  doll-making,  and  that  the 
words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  be  smiled  at  no  more : 
only  it  will.not  be  for  stars  that  we  desert  our  stone  doll:^, 
but  for  men.  When  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  nuist, 
in  which  we  no  more  deface  and  defile  God's  imajre  in 
living  clay,  I  am  not  sure  tliat  we  shall  any  of  us  care  sc 
much  for  the  images  made  of  Ilim,  in  burnt  clay. 

31.  But,  hitherto,  the  energy  of  growth  in  any  people 
inay  be  ahnost  directly  measured  by  their  passion  for 
imitative  art ;  namely,  for  sculpture,  or  for  the   drama, 

**  Olauoc  forward  at  once  to  §  75,  read  it,  and  return  to  this. 
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■vhicli  is  living  and  speaking  sculpture,  or,  as  in  Greece, 
for  both ;  and  in  national  as  in  actual  childhood,  it  is  not 
merely  the  making,  but  the  making-believe  /  not  merely 
the  acting  for  the  sake  of  the  scone,  but  acting  for  the 
sake  of  acting,  that  is  delightful.  And,  of  the  two 
mimetic  arts,  the  drama,  being  more  passionate,  and 
involving  conditions  of  greater  excitement  and  luxury,  la 
usually  in  its  excellence  the  sign  of  culminating  strength 
in  the  people ;  while  fine  sculpture,  requiring  always 
submission  to  severe  law,  is  an  unfailing  proof  of  their 
being  in  early  and  active  progress.  There  is  iw  instance 
of  fine  sculpture  heing  j^'odvjCed  hy  a  nation  either 
torj}id,  weakj  or  in  decadence.  Their  drama  may  gain 
in  grace  and  wi^ ,  but  their  sculpture,  in  days  of  decline, 
is  always  base. 

33.  If  my  little  lady  in  the  kitchen  had  been  put  in 
command  of  coloui-s,  as  well  as  of  dough,  and  if  the  paste 
would  have  taken  the  coloui-s,  we  may  be  sure  her  mice 
would  have  been  painted  brown,  and  her  cats  tortoise- 
shell  ;  and  this,  partly  indeed  for  the  added  delight  and 
prettiness  (  f  colour  itself,  but  more  for  the  sake  of 
absolute  realization  to  her  eyes  and  mind.  Now  all  the 
eai-ly  sculpture  of  tlie  most  accomplished  nations  has 
been  thus  coloured,  rudely  or  finely ;  and,  therefore,  you 
see  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  keep  the 
term  "  graphic "  for  imitative  art  generally ;  since  no 
separation  can  at  fii-st  be  made  between  carving  and 
painting,  with  reference  to  the  mental  powers  exerted  in, 
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or  addressed  by,  them.  In  tlie  earliest  knowii  art  of  the 
world,  a  reindeer  hunt  may  be  scratched  in  outline  on  the 
flat  side  of  a  clean-picked  bone,  and  a  reindeer's  heaa 
carved  out  of  the  end  of  it;  both  these  are  flint-knife 
work,  and,  strictly  speaking,  sculpture  :  but  the  scratched 
outline  is  the  beginning  of  drawing,  and  the  carved  head 
of  sculpture  proper.  When  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the 
scratched  outline  are  filled  with  colour,  the  colouring 
soon  becomes  a  principal  means  of  effect ;  so  that,  in  the 
engraving  of  an  Egyptian-colour  bas-relief  (S.  101),  Kosel- 
liiii  has  been  content  to  miss  the  outlining  incisions 
altogether,  and  represent  it  as  a  painting  only.  Ita 
proper  definition  is,  "  painting  accented  by  sculpture  ;  " 
on  the  other  hand,  in  solid  coloured  statues, — ^Dresden 
china  figures,  for  example, —  we  have  pretty  sculpture 
accented  by  painting ;  the  mental  purpose  in  both  kinds 
of  art  being  to  obtain  the  utmost  degree  of  realization 
possible,  and  the  ocular  impression  being  the  same, 
whetlier  the  delineation  is  obtained  by  engraving  or 
painting.  Yov,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  fifth 
lectiu'c,  everything  is  seen  by  the  eye  as  patches  of  colour, 
and  of  colour  only; — a  fact  which  the  Greeks  knew 
well ;  so  that  when  it  becomes  a  question  in  the  dialogue 
of  Minos,  "rtVt  ovtl  rfj  oyjrei  opdrat.  Tct  6p(t>fjL€i^a,"  the 
answer  is  "  alcdqaei  ravTr)  rfj  8ia  tmv  6<^6a\fxoiv  hi)\o{(rr^ 
fjfxlv  rh  ;;^/3a)  aara." — "What  kind  of  power  is  the 
Bight  witli  wliicli  wo  see  things  ?  It  is  that  Fonso  which, 
thiY  ty;h  tlic  oyos,  can  reveal  colov/ra  to  ub." 
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33.  And  now  observe  tliat  Avhile  tlic  grajliic  arts  begin 
in  the  mere  mimetic  effort,  they  proceed,  as  they  obtain 
more  perfect  realization,  to  act  nnder  the  influence  of  a 
stronger  and  higher  instinct.  Tliey  begin  by  scratching 
rlie  reindeer,  the  most  interesting  object  of  sight.  But 
presently,  as  the  human  creature  rises  in  scale  of  intellect, 
it  proceeds  to  scratch,  not  the  most  interesting  object  of 
sight  only,  but  the  most  interesting  object  of  imagination  ; 
not  the  reindeer,  but  the  Maker  and  Giver  of  the  rein- 
deer. And  the  second  great  condition  for  the  advance  of 
the  art  of  sculpture  is  that  the  race  should  possess,  in 
addition  to  the  mimetic  instinct,  the  realistic  or  idolizing 
instinct ;  the  desire  to  see  as  substantial  the  powei-s  that 
are  unseen,  and  bring  near  those  that  are  far  ofP,  and 
to  possess  and  cherish  those  that  are  strange.  To  make  in 
some  way  tangible  and  visible  the  nature  of  the  gods — to 
illustrate  and  explain  it  by  symbols ;  to  bring  the  immor- 
tals out  of  the  recesses  of  the  clouds,  and  make  them 
Penates;  to  bring  back  the  dead  from  darkness,  and  make 
them  Lares. 

34.  Our  conception  of  this  tremendous  and  univei-sal 
human  passion  has  been  altogether  narrowed  by  tlie 
current  idea  that  Pagan  religions  art  consisted  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  giving  personality  to  the  gods.  The  pei-sonality 
was  never  doubted ;  it  was  visibility,  interpretation,  and 
possession  that  the  hearts  of  men  sought.  Possession,  first 
of  all — tho  getting  hold  of  some  hewn  log  c  f  wild  olive- 
wood  that  would  fall  on  its  knees  if  it  was  pulled  from  it» 
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pedestal — and,  afterwards,  slowly  clearing  manifestation; 
the  exactly  right  expression  is  nsed  in  Lncian's  dream, — 
$6iSia9  eBei^e  rov  Ala ;  "  Showed  *  Zeus ;"  manifested  Inm. 
nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  brought  forth,  or  created,  as  you 
have  it,  in  Anacreon's  ode  to  the  Rose,  of  the  birth  of 
A-thena  hei-self — 

Kopvj)rj<;  iSeiKVve  Zevi. 

But  I  will  translate  the  passage  fi-om  Lucian  to  you  at 
length — it  is  in  every  way  profitable. 

35.  "  There  came  to  me,  in  the  healing  f  night,  a 
divine  dream,  so  clear  that  it  missed  nothing  of  the  truth 
itself ;  yes,  and  still  after  all  this  time,  the  shapes  of  what 
I  saw  remain  in  my  sight,  and  the  sound  of  what  I  heard 
dwells  in  my  ears  " — (note  the  lovely  sense  of  €vav\o<; — the 
sound  being  as  of  a  stream  passing  always  by  in  the  same 
channel, — "so  distinct  was  everything  to  me.  Two  women 
laid  hold  of  my  hands  and  pulled  me,  each  "towards 
herself,  so  violently,  that  I  had  like  to  have  been  pulled 
asunder;  and  they  cried  out  against  one  another, — the 
one,  that  she  was  resolved  to  have  me  to  liei-sulf,  being 

*  There  i«  a  pi ii nary  and  vulgar  aense  of  "  exhibited  "  in  Lucian's 
minrl ;  but  the  higher  meuning  ia  involvcfl  in  it. 

f  In  the  Greek,  "  ainbroHial."  Recollect  always  that  ambrosia,  a.i 
footl  of  gods,  ifl  the  continual  restorer  of  Htrength ;  that  all  food  in 
srabrojiia'  when  it  nourithes,  and  that  the  night  is  called  "ambrosial" 
becanne  it  roHtores  strength  to  the  soul  through  its  peace,  aa,  in  the  2:hd 
Ptalm,  tb<9  MlillncMi  of  waten. 
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indeed  her  own,  and  the  other  that  it  "was  vain  for  hei 
to  claim  what  belonged  to  others; — and  the  one  who 
first  claimed  me  for  her  own  was  like  a  harii  worker,  and 
had  strength  as  a  man's ;  and  her  hair  was  dusty,  and  her 
liand  full  of  homy  places,  and  her  dress  fastened  tight 
about  her,  and  the  folds  of  it  loaded  with  white  marble- 
dust,  so  that  she  looked  just  as  my  uncle  used  to  look 
when  he  was  filing  stones :  but  the  other  was  pleasant  in 
features,  and  delicate  in  form,  and  orderly  in  her  dress ; 
and  so  in  the  end,  they  left  it  to  me  to  decide,  after 
hearing  what  they  had  to  say,  with  which  of  them  I 
would  go ;  and  firet  the  hard  featured  and  masculine  one 
spoke : — 

36.  " '  Dear  child,  I  am  the  Art  of  Image-sculptiire, 
which  yesterday  you  began  to  learn  ;  and  I  am  as  one  of 
your  own  people,  and  of  your  house,  for  your  grandfather 
(and  she  named  my  mother's  father)  '  was  a  stone-cutter ; 
and  both  your  imcles  had  good  name  through  me  :  and  if 
you  will  keep  yourself  well  clear  of  the  sillinesses  and 
fluent  follies  that  come  from  this  creature,'  (and  she 
pointed  to  the  other  woman)  'and  will  follow  me,  and 
live  with  me,  fii-st  of  all,  you  shall  be  brought  up  as  a 
man  should  be,  and  have  strong  shoulders ;  and,  besides 
that,  you  shall  be  kept  well  quit  of  all  restless  desires,  aiid 
you  shall  never  be  obliged  to  go  away  into  any  foreign 
places,  leaving  your  own  country  and  the  people  of  your 
house  ;  neither  shall  all  men  praise  you  for  your  talk* 

*  I  have  italicised  this  final  promiso  of  blessedness,  given  by  the  nobk 
2* 
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Ajid  you  must  iioi;  despise  this  rude  serviceableness  of  iqj 
body,  neither  this  meanness  of  my  dusty  dress ;  for,  push- 
ing on  in  their  strength  from  such  things  as  these, 
that  great  Phidias  revealed  Zeus,  and  Polyclitus  wrought 
cut  Hera,  and  Myron  was  praised,  and  Praxiteles  mar- 
velled at :  therefore  are  these  men  worshipped  with  the 
gods.' " 

37.  "lliere  is  a  beautiful  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the 
preposition  with  the  genitive  in  this  last  sentence. 
"Pushing  on  from  these  things"  means  indeed,  justly, 
that  the  sculptors  rose  from  a  mean  state  to  a  noble  one  ; 
but  not  as  leaving  the  mean  state  ; — ^not  as,  from  a  hard 
life,  attaining  to  a  soft  one, — but  as  being  helped  and 
8tr6ngthened  by  the  rough  life  to  do  what  was  greatest. 
Again,  "  worshipped  with  the  gods  "  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  thought  of  as  in  any  sense  equal  to,  or  like  to, 
the  gods,  but  as  being  on  the  side  of  the  gods  against 
what  is  base  and  ungodly;  and  that  the  kind  of  worth 
which  is  in  them  is  therefore  indeed  worshipful,  as  having 
its  source  with  the  gods.  Finally,  observe  tliat  every  one 
of  the  expressions,  used  of  the  four  sculptors,  is  definitely 
the  best  that  Lucian  could  have  chosen.  Phidias  carved 
like  one  who  had  seen  Zeus,  and  had  only  to  reveal  him  ; 
Polyclitus,  in  la])our  of  intellect,  completed  his  sculpture 
by  just  law,  and  wrought  out  Hera;  Myron  was  of  all 
most  jyraiaed,  because  ho  did   best  what    pleased  the 

Spirit  of  Workmanship.  Oomparo  Oarlyle's  5th  Latter-day  pamphlet^ 
throughout;  bat  ORpooially  pp.  13-14,  in  the  first  edition. 
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ml  gar ;  and  Praxiteles,  the  most  wondered  at  or  admiied, 
beca'ise  he  bestowed  utmost  exquisiteness  of  beauty. 

38.  I  am  sorry  not  to  go  on  with  the  dream ;  the  more 
refined  lady,  as  you  may  remember,  is  liberal  or  gentle- 
manly Education,  and  prevails  at  last;  so  that  Lucian 
becomes  an  author  instead  of  a  sculptor,  I  think  to  hie 
own  regret,  though  to  our  present  benefit.  One  more 
passage  of  his  I  must  refer  you  to,  as  illustrative  of  the 
point  before  us;  the  description  of  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  Hieropolis,  where  he  explains  the  absence  of  the 
images  of  the  sun  and  moon.  "  In  the  temple  itself,"  he 
says,  "  on  the  left  hand  as  one  goes  in,  there  is  set  first 
the  tlirone  of  the  sun ;  but  no  form  of  him  is  thereon,  for 
of  these  two  powers  alone,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  they 
show  no  carved  images.  And  I  also  learned  why  this  is 
their  law,  for  they  say  that  it  is  permissible,  indeed,  to 
make  of  the  other  gods,  graven  images,  since  the  forms  of 
them  are  not  visible  to  all  men.  But  Helios  and  Selenaia 
are  everywhere  clear-bright,  and  all  men  behold  them ; 
what  need  is  there  therefore  for  sculptm-ed  work  of  these, 
who  appear  in  the  air? " 

39.  This,  then,  is  the  second  instinct  necessary  to  sculp- 
ture ;  the  desire  for  the  manifestation,  description,  and 
companionship  of  unknown  powers  ;  and  for  possession  of 
a  bodily  substance — the  "  bronze  Strasbourg,"  which  you 
can  embrace,  and  hang  irrvmortelles  on  the  head  of — ^in- 
Btead  of  an  abstract  idea.  But  if  you  get  nothing  more 
in  the  depth  of  the  national  mind  than  these  two  feelinga, 
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tlie  mimetic  and  idolizing  instincts,  there  may  be  still  iic 
progress  possible  for  the  arts  except  in  delicacy  of  mani- 
pulation and  accumulative  caprice  of  design.  You  must 
liave  not  only  the  idolizing  instinct,  but  an  rj6o<;  which 
chooses  the  right  thing  to  idolize !  Else,  you  will  get 
states  of  art  like  those  in  China  or  India,  non-progressive, 
and  in  great  part  diseased  and  fiightful,  being  wrought 
under  the  influence  of  foolish  terror,  or  foolish  admira- 
tion. So  that  a  third  condition,  completing  and  confirm- 
ing both  the  others,  must  exist  in  order  to  the  development 
of  the  creative  power. 

40.  This  third  condition  is  that  the  heart  of  the  nation 
shall  be  set  on  the  discovery  of  just  or  equal  law,  and 
shall  be  from  day  to  day  developing  that  law  more  per- 
fectly. The  Greek  school  of  sculpture  is  formed  during, 
and  in  consequence  of,  the  national  effort  to  discover  the 
nature  of  justice ;  the  Tuscan,  during,  and  in  consequence 
of,  the  national  efPort  to  discover  the  nature  of  justifica- 
tion. I  assert  to  you  at  present  briefly,  what  will,  I  hope, 
be  the  subject  of  prolonged  illustration  hereafter. 

41.  Now  when  a  nation  with  mimetic  instinct  and 
imaginative  longing  is  also  thus  occupied  earnestly  in  tlio 
discovery  of  Ethic  law,  that  effort  gradually  brings  preci- 
sion and  truth  into  all  its  manual  acts ;  and  the  pliysical 
progress  of  sculpture  as  in  the  (J reek,  so  in  the  Tuscan, 
school,  consists  in  gradually  Umiting  what  was  before  in- 
definite, in  verifying  what  was  inaccurate,  and  iii  fvwmaiv 
iamg  what  was  inonstroua.     I  might  perhaps  nontont  yon 
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by  showing  these  external  phenomena,  and  by  dwelling 
simply  on  the  increasing  desire  of  naturalness,  which  com- 
pels, in  every*  successive  decade  of  yeai-s,  literally,  in  the 
sculptured  images,  the  mimicked  bones  to  come  together, 
bone  to  his  bone ;  and  the  flesh  to  come  up  upon  them, 
until  from  a  flattened  and  pinched  handful  of  clay,  re- 
specting which  you  may  gravely  question  whether  it  was 
intended  for  a  human  form  at  all ; — ^by  slow  degrees,  and 
added  touch  to  touch,  in  increasing  consciousness  of  the 
bodily  truth, — at  last  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  stands  be- 
fore you,  a  perfect  woman.  But  all  that  search  for  physi- 
cal accuracy  is  merely  the  external  opei-ation,  in  the  arts, 
of  the  seeking  for  truth  in  the  innei-  soul ;  it  is  impossible 
without  that  higher  effort,  and  the  demonstration  of  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  you,  unless  I  made  yon 
aware  at  the  same  time  of  its  spiritual  cause. 

42.  Observe  farther ;  the  increasing  truth  in  representa 
tion  is  co-relative  with  increasing  beauty  in  the  thing  to  be 
represented.  The  pui-suit  of  justice  which  regulates  the 
imitative  effort,  regulates  also  the  development  of  tlie  race 
into  dignity  of  person,  as  of  mind  ;  and  their  culminating 
art-skill  attains  the  grasp  of  entire  truth  at  the  moment 
when  the  truth  becomes  naost  lovely.  And  then,  ideal 
sculpture  may  go  on  safely  into  portraiture.  But  I  shall 
not  touch  on  the  subject  of  portrait  sculpture  to-day ;  it 
introduces  many  questions  of  detail,  and  must  be  a  matter 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

43,  These  then  are  the  three  great  passions  wliich  are 
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concerned  in  true  sculpture.  1  cannot  find  better,  or  at 
least,  more  easily  remembered,  names  for  them  than  "  tno 
Instincts  of  Mimicry,  Idolatry,  and  Discipline ;"  meaning, 
by  the  last,  the  desire  of  equity  and  wholesome  restraint, 
in  all  acts  and  works  of  life.  Now  of  these,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  love  of  Mimicry  is  natural  and  right, 
and  the  love  of  Discipline  is  natural  and  right.  But  it 
looks  a  grave  question  whether  the  yearning  for  Idolatry, 
(the  desire  of  companionship  with  images,)  is  right 
Whether,  indeed,  if  such  an  instinct  be  essential  to  good 
sculpture,  the  art  founded  on  it  can  possibly  be  "fine" 
art. 

44.  I  must  now  beg  for  your  close  attention,  because  I 
have  to  point  out  distinctions  in  modes  of  conception 
which  will  appear  trivial  to  you,  unless  accurately  under- 
stood ;  but  of  an  importance  in  the  history  of  art  which 
cannot  be  over-rated. 

When  the  populace  of  Paris  adorned  the  statue  of 
Strasbourg  with  immortelles,  none,  even  the  simplest  of 
the  pious  decorators,  would  suppose  that  the  city  of  Stras- 
bourg itself,  or  any  spirit  or  ghost  of  the  city,  was  actually 
there,  sitting  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  figure 
was  delightful  to  them  as  a  vi&ible  nucleus  for  their  fond 
thoughts  about  Strasbourg ;  but  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed to  be  Strasbourg. 

Similarly,  they  might  have  taken  delight  in  a  statue 
purporting  to  represent  a  river  instead  of  a  city,— the 
Rhine,  or  Garonne,  suppose, — and  have  been  touched  \dth 
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strong  emotion  in  looking  at  it,  if  the  real  river  were  deai 
to  them,  and  yet  never  think  for  an  instant  that  the  statue 
was  the  river. 

And  yet  again,  similarly,  but  much  more  distinctly, 
they  might  take  deliglit  in  the  beautiful  image  of  a  god, 
because  it  gathered  and  perpetuated  their  thoughts  about 
that  god ;  and  yet  neAcr  suppose,  nor  be  capable  of  being 
deceived  by  any  arguments  into  supposing,  that  the  statue 
was  the  god. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  meteoric  stone  fell  from  the  sky 
in  the  sight  of  a  savage,  and  he  picked  it  up  hot,  he  would 
most  probably  lay  it  aside  in  some,  to  liim,  sacred  place, 
and  believe  t?t,e  stone  itself  to  be  a  kind  of  god,  and  offer 
prayer  and  sacrifice  to  it. 

In  like  manner,  any  other  strange  or  terrifying  object, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  powerfully  noxious  animal  or  plant, 
he  would  be  apt  to  regard  in  the  same  way ;  and  very  pos- 
sibly also  construct  for  himself  fi-ightfid  idols  of  some 
kind,  calculated  to  produce  upon  him  a  vague  impression 
of  their  being  alive ;  whose  imaginary  anger  he  might  dep- 
recate or  avert  with  sacrifice,  although  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving in  them  any  one  attribute  of  exalted  intellectual  or 
moral  nature. 

46.  If  you  will  now  refer  to  §  52-59  of  my  Introductory 
liectures,  you  will  find  this  distinction  between  a  resolute 
conception,  recognized  for  such,  and  an  involuntary  ap 
prehension  of  spiritual  existence,  already  insisted  on  at  some 
length.     And  you  will  see  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  pro- 
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ceedjthat  the  deliberate  and  intellectually  coramanded 
conception  is  not  idolatrous  in  any  evil  sense  whatever,  but 
is  one  of  the  grandest  and  wholesomest  functions  of  tlie 
human  soul ;  and  that  the  essence  of  evil  idolatry  begins 
only  in  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  real  presence  of  any  kind, 
in  a  thing  in  which  there  is  no  such  presence. 

46.  I  need  not  say  that  the  harm  of  the  idolatry  must 
depend  on  the  certainty  of  the  negative.  If  there  be  a 
real  presence  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  in  an  unconsuming  flame, 
or  in  a  still  small  voice,  it  is  no  sin  to  bow  down  before 
these. 

But,  as  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  idea  of  such  pres- 
ence has  generally  been  both  ignoble  and  false,  and  con- 
fined to  nations  of  inferior  race,  who  are  often  condemned 
to  remain  for  ages  in  conditions  of  vile  terror,  destitute  of 
thought.  Nearly  all  Indian  architecture  and  Chinese  de- 
sign arise  out  of  sucli  a  state :  so  also,  though  in  a  less  gross 
degree,  "Ninevite  and  Phcenician  art,  early  Irish,  and  Scandi- 
navian ;  the  latter,  however,  with  vital  elements  of  hign 
intellect  mingled  in  it  from  tlie  first. 

But  tlie  greatest  races  are  never  grossly  subject  to  such 
terror,  even  in  their  childhood,  and  the  couree  of  their 
minds  is  broadly  divisible  into  throe  distinct  stages. 

47.  (I.)  In  their  infancy  tliey  begin  to  imitate  the  real 
animals  alxnit  tlicm,  as  my  little  girl  made  the  cats  and 
mice.  l)ut  with  an  undercurrent  of  partial  superstition — a 
sense  tliat  tliere  must  be  more  in  the  creatures  than  they 
can  sec ;  also  they  catcli  up  vividly  any  of  tbe  fancies  oi 
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the  baser  nations  round  them,  and  repeat  these  more  or  less 
apishly,  yet  rapidly  naturalizing  and  beautifying  them. 
They  then  connect  all  kinds  of  shapes  together,  compound- 
hig  meanings  out  of  the  old  chimeras,  and  inventing  new  ones 
with  the  speed  of  a  running  wild-fire ;  but  always  getting 
more  of  man  into  their  images,  and  admitting  less  of  mon- 
ster or  brute ;  their  own  characters,  meanwhile,  expanding 
and  purging  themselves,  and  shaking  off  tile  feverish  fancy, 
as  springing  flowei-s  shake  the  earth  off  their  stalks. 

48.  (II.)  In  the  second  stage,  being  now  themselves  per- 
fect men  and  women,  they  reach  the  conception  of  true 
and  great  gods  as  existent  in  the  univeree ;  and  absolutely 
cease  to  think  of  them  as  in  any  wise  present  in  statues  or 
images ;  but  they  have  now  learned  to  make  these  statues 
beautifully  human,  and  to  surround  them  with  attributes 
that  may  concentrate  their  thoughts  of  the  gods.  This  is, 
in  Gi'cece,  accurately  the  Pindaric  time,  just  a  little  pre- 
ceding the  Phidian  ;  the  Phidian  is  already  dimmed  with 
a  faint  shadow  of  infidelity ;  still,  the  Olympic  Zeus  may 
be  taken  as  a  sufiiciently  central  type  of  a  statue  which 
was  no  more  supposed  to  he  Zeus,  than  the  gold  or  elephants' 
tusks  it  was  made  of;  but  in  which  the  most  splendid 
powers  of  human  art  were  exhausted  in  representing  *i 
believed  and  honoured  God  to  the  happy  and  holy  imagi- 
nation of  a  sincerely  religious  people, 

49.  (III.)  The  third  stage  of  national  existence  follows, 
in  which,  the  imagination  having  now  done  its  utmost,  and 
being  partly  restrained  by  the  sanctities  of  tradition,  which 
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permit  no  farther  change  in  the  conceptions  previousl} 
created,  begins  to  be  superseded  by  logical  deduction  and 
scientific  investigation.  At  the  same  moment,  the  eldei 
artists  having  done  all  that  is  possible  in  realizing  the  na 
tional  conceptions  of  the  Gods,  the  younger  ones,  forbidden 
to  change  the  scheme  of  existing  representations,  and  in- 
capable of  doing  anything  better  in  that  kind,  betake  them- 
selves to  refine  and  decorate  the  old  ideas  with  more  at 
tractive  skill.  Their  aims  are  thus  more  and  more  limited 
to  manual  dexterity,  and  their  fancy  paralyzed.  Also,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  methods  of  every  art  continu- 
ally improving,  and  being  made  subjects  of  popular  in- 
quiry, praise  is  now  to  be  got,  for  eminence  in  these,  from 
the  whole  mob  of  the  nation ;  whereas  intellectual  design 
can  never  be  discerned  but  by  the  few.  So  that  in  this 
third  aera  we  find  every  kind  of  imitative  and  vulgar  dex 
terity  more  and  more  cultivated;  while  design  and  imagi- 
nation are  every  day  less  cared  for,  and  less  possible. 

50.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  leading  minds 
in  literature  and  science  become  continually  moi-c  logical 
and  investigative ;  and,  once  tliat  they  are  established  in 
the  ha])it  of  testing  facts  accurately,  a  very  few  years  are 
enough  to  convince  all  the  strongest  thinkore  that  the  old 
imaginative  religion  is  untenable,  and  cannot  any  longei 
be  honestly  taught  in  its  fixed  traditi(«ial  form,  except  by 
ignorant  persons.  And  at  this  point  the  fate  of  the 
people  absolutely  depends  on  the  degree  of  moral  strength 
Into  which  their  hearts  have  been  already  trained.     If  if 
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be  a  strong,  industrious,  chaste,  and  honest  race,  th« 
taking  its  old  gods,  or  at  least  the  old  forms  of  tliem, 
awa}  from  it,  will  indeed  make  it  deeply  sorrowful  and 
amazed ;  but  will  in  no  whit  shake  its  will,  nor  alter  its 
practice.  Exceptional  persons,  naturally  disposed  to 
become  drunkards,  harlots,  and  cheats,  but  who  had  been 
previously  restrained  from  indulging  these  dispositions  by 
their  fear  of  God,  will,  of  coui-se,  break  out  into  open  vice, 
when  that  fear  is  removed.  But  the  heads  of  the  familied 
of  the  people,  instructed  in  the  pure  habits  and  perfect 
delights  of  an  honest  life,  and  to  whom  the  thought  of  a 
Father  in  heaven  had  been  a  comfort,  not  a  restraint,  will 
assuredly  not  seek  relief  from  the  discomfort  of  their 
orpliaiiage  by  becoming  uncharitable  and  vile.  Also  the 
high  leaders  of  their  thought  gather  their  whole  strength 
together  in  the  gloom ;  and  at  the  first  entrance  of  thit* 
valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  look  their  new  enemy 
full  in  the  eyeless  face  of  him,  and  subdue  him,  and  his 
terror,  under  their  feet.  "  Metus  omnes,  et  inexorabilo 
fatum,  .  .  .  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari."  This  is  the 
condition  of  national  soul  expressed  by  the  art,  and 
the  words,  of  Holbein,  Durer,  Shakspeare,  Pope,  and 
Goethe. 

51.  But  if  the  people,  at  the  moment  when  the  trial  of 
darkness  approaches,  be  not  confirmed  in  moi*al  character, 
but  are  only  maintaining  a  superficial  virtue  by  the  aid  of 
a  spectral  religion ;  the  moment  the  staff  of  their  faith 
is  broken,  the  character  of  the  race  falls  like  a  climbing 
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plant  cut  from  its  hold  :  then  all  the  earth  liest  vicei 
attack  it  as  it  lies  in  the  dust ;  every  form  of  sensual  and 
insane  sin  is  developed,  and  half  a  century  lb  sometimes 
enough  to  close,  in  hopeless  shame,  the  caieer  of  the 
nation  in  literature,  art,  and  war. 

52.  Notably,  within  tlie  last  hundred  yeai*s,  all  religion 
has  perished  from  tlic  practically  active  national  mind  ol 
France  and  England.  Xo  statesman  in  the  senate  of 
either  country  would  dare  to  use  a  sentence  out  of  their 
acceptedly  dinne  Tlcvclation,  as  having  now  a  literal 
authority  over  them  for  their  guidance,  or  even  a  sug- 
gestive wisdom  for  their  contemplation.  England,  es- 
pecially, has  cast  her  Bible  full  in  the  face  of  her  forme? 
God;  and  proclaimed,  with  open  challenge  to  Him,  he r 
resolved  woi*ship  of  His  declared  enemy.  Mammon.  AV 
the  arts,  therefore,  founded  on  religion,  and  sculptuie 
chiefly,  ai"e  here  in  England  effete  and  corrupt,  to  a 
degree  which  arts  never  were  hitherto  in  the  history  of 
mankind :  and  it  is  possible  to  show  you  the  condition 
of  sculpture  living,  and  sculpture  dead,  in  accurate 
opposition,  by  simply  comparing  the  nas(;ent  Pisan  school 
in  Italy  with  the  existing  school  in  England. 

53.  You  were  perhaps  surprised  at  my  placing  in  your 
educational  scries,  as  a  tyi)e  of  original  Italian  sculpture, 
the  pulpit  by  Niccola  Pisano  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena.  I 
would  rather,  had  it  been  possible,  have  given  the  pulpit 
by  Giovaimi  Pisano  in  the  Duomo  of  Pisa;  but  that 
pnlpit  is  dispersed  in  fragments  through  the  upj  er  galleiies 
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of  the  Duomo,  and  the  cloister  of  the  Campo  Sauto;  and 
tlie  casts  of  its  fragments  now  put  together  at  Kensington 
are  too  coarse  to  be  of  use  to  you.  You  may  partly 
judge,  however,  of  the  method  of  their  execution  by  the 
eagle's  head,  whicl.  I  have  sketched  from  the  marble  in 
the  Campo  Santo  (Edu.,  No.  113),  and  the  lioness  with  hec 
cubs,  (Edu.,  No.  103,  more  carefully  studied  at  Siena) ; 
and  I  will  get  you  other  illustrations  in  due  time.  Mean 
while,  I  want  you  to  compare  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  its  associated  Bell  Tower,  Bap- 
tistery, and  Holy  Field,  with  the  main  purpose  of  the 
[)rincipal  building  lately  raised  for  the  people  of  London 
In  these  days,  we  indeed  desire  no  cathedrals;  but  wo 
have  constructed  an  enormous  and  costly  edifice,  which, 
in  claiming  educational  influence  over  the  whole  London 
["ipulace,  and  middle  class,  is  verily  the  Metropolitan 
cathedral  of  this  century, — the  Crystal  Palace. 

54.  It  was  proclaimed,  at  its  erection,  an  example  of  a 
newly  discovered  style  of  architecture,  greater  than  any 
hitherto  known, — our  best  popular  writei*s,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, describing  it  as  an  edifice  of  Fairyland.  You  are 
nevertheless  to  observe  that  this  novel  production  of  fairy 
enchantment  is  destitute  of  every  kind  of  sculpture,  ex- 
cept the  bosses  produced  by  the  heads  of  nails  and  rivets  ; 
while  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  in  the  wreathen  work  of  ita 
doors,  in  the  foliage  of  its  capitals,  inlaid  colour  designs 
of  its  fa9adc,  embossed  panels  of  its  baptistery  font,  and 
figure  sculpture  of  its  two  pulpits,  contained  the  genu  of 
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a  school  of  sculpture  which  was  to  maintain,  through  a 
subsequent  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the  greatest 
power  yet  reached  by  the  arts  of  the  world  in  description 
of  Form,  and  expression  of  Thought. 

65.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  you  the  essential  cause  cf 
the  vast  discrepancy  in  the  character  of  these  two  build- 
ings. 

In  the  vault  of  the  apse  of  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  was  a 
colossal  image  of  Christ  in  coloured  mosaic,  bearing  to 
the  temple,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relation  which  the 
statue  of  Athena  bore  to  the  Parthenon  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  concentrating  the  imagination  of  the  Pisan  on 
the  attributes  of  the  God  in  whom  he  believed. 

In  precisely  the  same  position  with  tespect  to  the 
nave  of  the  building,  but  of  larger  size,  as  proportioned 
to  the  three  or  four  times  greater  scale  of  the  wliole,  a 
colossal  piece  of  sculpture  was  placed  by  English  design- 
ers, at  the  extremity  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  preparation 
for  their  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  Christ,  in 
Deceml)er,  18C7  or  1868. 

That  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  face  of  the  clown  in  a 
pantomime,  some  twelve  feet  hiyh  from  brow  to  chin, 
which  face,  being  moved  by  the  mechanism  which  is  our 
pride,  every  lialf  minute  opened  its  mouth  from  ear  to 
ear,  showed  its  teeth,  and  revolved  its  eyes,  the  force  of 
thcso  periodical  seasons  of  expression  being  increased  and 
explained  by  the  illuminated  inscription  underneath, 
**  Hero  we  arc  again." 
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56.  Wlien  it  is  assumed,  and  with  too  good  reason,  that 
the  mind  of  the  English  populace  is  to  be  addressed,  in 
the  principal  Sacred  Festival  of  its  year,  by  ocnlpture 
such  as  this,  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  that  the 
hope  is  absolutely  futile  of  advancing  their  intelligence 
by  collecting  within  this  building,  (itself  devoid  absolutely 
of  every  kind  of  art,  and  so  vilely  constructed  that  those 
w'hc'  travei'se  it  are  continually  in  danger  of  falling  over 
the  cross-bai-s  that  bind  it  together)  examples  of  sculpture 
filched  indiscriminately  from  the  past  work,  bad  and 
good,  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Romans,  Mooi-s,  and  Chi-istians, 
miscoloured,  misplaced,  and  misinterpreted  ;  *  here  thrust 
into  uiiseemly  cornere,  and  there  morticed  together  iiito 
mere  confusion  of  heterogeneous  obstacle ;  pronouncing 
itself  hourly  more  intolerable  in  weariness,  until  any  kind 
uf  relief  is  sought  from  it  in  «team  wheelbarrows  or  cheap 
toyshops ;  and  ipost  of  all  in  beer  and  meat,  the  corks  and 
the  bones  being  dropped  through  the  chinks  in  the  damp 
deal  flooring  of  the  English  Fairy  Palace. 

57.  But  you  will  probably  think  me  unjust  in  assuming 
that  a  building  prepared  only  for  the  amusement  of  the 
l)eople  can  typically  represent  the  architecture  or  sculp- 
ture of  modern  England.  You  may  iirge,  that  I  cught 
rather  to  describe  the  qualities  of  tlie  refined  sculpture 

•  "  Falsely  represented,"  would  be  the  better  expression.  In  the 
Bast  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  for  a  single  instance,  the  Gothic 
foliage  of  which  one  essential  virtue  is  its  change  over  every  shield,  la 
represented  by  a  repetition  of  casts  from  one  mould,  of  which  the 
design  itself  is  entirely  conjectural. 
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whicli  is  executed  in  large  quantities  for  private  persons 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  and  for  sepulcliral  and 
memorial  purposes.  But  I  could  not  now  criticise  that 
sculpture  \ntli  any  power  of  conviction  to  you,  because  I 
have  not  yet  stated  to  you  the  principles  of  good  sculpture 
in  g3neral.  I  will,  however,  in  some  points,  tell  you  tl\e 
facts  by  anticipation. 

58.  We  have  much  excellent  portrait  sculpture ;  but 
portrait  sculpture,  which  is  nothing  more,  is  always 
third-rate  work,  even  when  produced  by  men  of  genius ; 
— nor  does  it  in  the  least  require  men  of  genius  to  pro- 
duce it.  To  paint  a  portrait,  indeed,  implies  the  very 
highest  gifts  of  painting ;  but  any  man,  of  ordinary 
patience  and  artistic  feeling,  can  carve  a  satisfactory 
bust. 

59.  Of  our  powers  in  historical  sculpture,  I  am,  without 
question,  just,  in  taking  for  suflScient  evidence  the 
monuments  we  have  erected  to  our  two  greatest  heroes 
by  sea  and  land ;  namely,  the  Nelson  Column,  and  tho 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  opposite  Apsley  Ilouse. 
Nor  will  you,  I  hope,  think  me  severe, — certainly,  what- 
ever you  may  think  me,  I  am  using  only  the  most 
temperate  language,  in  saying  of  both  these  monuments, 
tliat  tlicy  arc  absolutely  devoid  of  high  sculptural  merit 
I>ut,  consider  how  much  is  involved  in  the  fact  thus 
dispassionately  stated,  respecting  the  t^ro  monuments  in 
the  principal  places  of  our  capital,  to  our  two  greatest 
heroes. 
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60.  Remember  that  we  have  before  our  eyes,  ai 
subjects  of  perpetual  study  and  thouglit,  the  art  of  all 
the  world  for  three  thousand  years  past:  especially,  we 
have  the  best  sculpture  of  Greece,  for  example  of  bodily 
perfection;  the  best  of  Rome,  for  example  of  character 
in  portraiture;  the  best  of  Florence,  for  example  of 
romantic  passion  :  we  have  unlimited  access  to  books  and 
other  sources  of  instruction;  we  have  the  most  perfect 
scientific  illustrations  of  anatomy,  both  human  and  com- 
parati\'e  ;  and,  we  have  bribes  for  the  reward  of  success, 
large,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  twenty  to  one,  as 
compared  with  those  offered  to  the  artists  of  any  other 
period.  And  with  all  these  advantages,  and  the  stinnilug 
also  of  fame  carried  instantly  by  the  pretv^  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  Europe,  the  best  efforts  we  can  make,  on  the 
grandest  of  occasions,  result  in  work  which  it  is  impossible 
in  any  one  particular  to  praise. 

Now  consider  for  yourselves  what  an  intensity  of  the 
negation  of  the  faculty  of  sculpture  this  implies  in  the 
national  mind  !  What  measure  can  be  assigned  to  the  gulf 
of  incapacity,  which  can  deliberately  swallow  up  in  the 
gorge  of  it  the  teaching  and  example  of  three  thousand 
years,  and  produce,  as  the  result  of  that  instruction,  what 
it  is  courteous  to  call  "  nothing  "  ? 

61.  That  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  on  the 
e  vidence  presented  by  our  historical  sculpture.  To  com- 
plete the  measure  of  ourselves,  we  must  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate the  rank  of  the  two  opposite  schools  of  sculpture 
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emp-oyei  by  us  in  the  nominal  service  of  religion,  and  in 
the  actual  service  of  vice. 

I  am  aware  of  no  statue  of  Christ,  nor  of  any  apostle 
of  Christ,  nor  of  any  scene  related  in  the  New  Testament, 
produced  by  us  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  which 
has  possessed  even  superficial  merit  enough  to  attract 
public  attention. 

"Wliereas  the  steadily  immoral  effect  of  the  formative 
ai-t  which  we  learn,  more  or  less  apishly,  from  the  French 
scliools,  and  employ,  but  too  gladly,  in  manufacturing 
articles  for  the  amusement  of  the  luxurious  classes,  must 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  used  by  joyful 
fiends  and  angry  fates,  for  the  ruin  of  our  ci\alization. 

If,  after  I  have  set  before  you  the  nature  and  principles 
of  true  sculpture,  in  Athens,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  you  re- 
consider these  facts, — (which  you  will  then  at  once  reo- 
ognize  as  such), — ^jou  will  find  that  they  absolutely  justify 
ray  assertion  that  the  state  of  sculpture  in  modern  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  Anicients,  is  liter- 
ally one  of  c(jrru})t  and  dishonourable  death,  as  opposed 
to  bright  and  faineful  life. 

62.  And  now,  will  you  bear  with  me,  while  I  tell  you 
finally  why  this  is  so? 

Tlie  catipe  with  which  yon  are  personally  concerned  is 
your  own  frivolity;  though  essentially  this  is  not  your 
fa^lt,  but  that  of  the  system  of  your  early  training.  But 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  here,  in  Oxford,  yen,  a 
chfjeen  body  of  English  youth,  in  no  wise  care  for  the  hifr 
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ton  of  your  country,  for  its  present  dangers,  or  its  present 
duties.  You  still,  like  children  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  are  interested  only  in  bats,  balls,  and  oars :  nay,  in- 
eluding  with  you  the  students  of  Germany  and  France,  it 
is  certain  that  the  general  body  of  modem  European 
youth  have  their  minds  occupied  more  seriouisly  by  the 
sculpture  and  painting  of  the  bowls  of  their  tobacco-pipes, 
';han  by  all  the  divinest  workmanship  and  passionate  imagi- 
nation of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Mediaeval  Christendom. 

68.  But  the  elementary  causes,  both  of  this  frivolity  in 
vou,  and  of  worse  than  frivolity  in  older  persons,  are  the 
two  forms  of  deadly  Idolatry  which  are  now  all  but  uni- 
versal in  England. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  w^orship  of  the  Eidolon,  or  Phan- 
tnim  of  Wealth  ;  worehip  of  which  you  will  iind  the  na- 
ture nartly  examined  in  the  37th  paragraph  of  my  Munera 
Pii,r,vc!ris  •  but  which  is  briefly  to  be  defined  as  the  servile 
r.'n>rohensiou  of  an  active  power  in  Money,  and  the  sub- 
mission to  it  as  the  God  of  our  life. 

64.  The  second  elementary  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  nobly 
imaginative  faculty,  is  the  worship  of  the  Letter,  instead 
of  the  Spirit,  in  what  we  chiefly  accept  as  the  ordinance 
and  teaching  of  Deity ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  healing 
sacredness  in  the  act  of  reading  the  Book  whose  primal 
commands  we  refuse  to  obey. 

No  feather  idol  of  Polynesia  was  ever  a  sign  of  a  more 
shameful  idolatry,  than  the  modem  notion  in  the  iiiiuds  of 
certainly  the  majority  of  English  religious  pers(  ms,  that 
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the  "Word  of  God,  by  which  the  heavens  were  of  old,  an  J 
die  earth,  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water,-  - 
the  Word  of  God  which  came  to  the  prophets,  and  coni(« 
still  for  ever  to  all  who  will  hear  it,  (and  to  many  who  will 
forbear) ;  and  which,  calle'1  Faithful  and  True,  is  to  lead 
foi-th,  in  the  judgment,  the  armies  of  heaven, — that  thia 
""Word  of  God"  may  yet  be  bound  at  our  pleasure  m 
morocco,  and  carried  about  in  a  young  lady's  pocket,  wiin 
tasselled  ribands  to  mark  the  passages  she  most  approves  of. 
65.  Gentlemen,  there  has  hitherto  been  seen  no  instance, 
and  England  is  little  likely  to  give  the  unexampiea  (Spec- 
tacle, of  a  countrj'  successful  in  the  noble  arts,  yet  in  wnich 
the  youths  were  frivclous,  the  maidens  falsely  religious, 
the  men,  slaves  of .  money,  and  ts  "i  matrons,  or  vanity. 
Not  from  all  the  marble  of  the  hills  of  Luni  will  sucn  a 
people  ever  shape  one  statue  that  may  stand  nobly  as^amst 
the  sky ;  not  from  all  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  tuem  uy 
the  great  dead,  will  they  gather,  for  their  owu  ae8c<i.:\l 
ante,  any  inheritauoe  but  Bimme. 
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LECTURE  m. 

IMAQINATION. 

N<n)<mber,  1870. 

66.  The  principal  object  of  the  j)receding  lecture  (aud  1 
choose  rather  to  incur  your  blame  for  tediousnese  in  re- 
peating, than  for  obscurity  in  defining  it),  was  to  enforce 
the  distinction  between  the  ignoble  and  false  phase  of 
Idolatry,  which  consists  in  the  attribution  of  a  spiritual 
power  to  a  material  thing ;  and  the  noble  and  truth-seek- 
ing phase  of  it,  to  which  I  shall  in  these  lectures*  give 
tlie  general  term  of  Imagination ; — that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
vention of  material  symbols  which  may  lead  us  to  contem- 
plate the  character  and  nature  of  gods,  spirits,  or  abstract 
virtues  and  powers,  without  in  the  least  implying  the 
actual  presence  of  such  Beings  among  us,  or  even  their 
possession,  in  reahty,  of  the  forms  we  attribute  to  them. 

67.  For  instance,  in  the  ordinarily  received  Greek  type 
of  Athena,  on  vases  of  the  Phidian  time  (sufiiciently  re 
presented  in  the  opposite  woodcut),  no  Greek  would  have 

•  I  shall  b«  obliged  in  future  lectures,  as  hitherto  in  my  other  writ- 
ing's, to  use  the  terms,  Idolatry  and  Imagination  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sense ;  but  here  I  use  them  for  convenience  sake,  limitedly,  to 
avoid  the  continual  occurrence  of  the  terms,  noble  and  ignoble,  ot  falM 
and  true,  with  reference  to  modes  of  conception. 
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Bupposed  the  vase  on  which  this  was  painted  to  be  itself 
Athena,  nor  to  contain  Athena  inside  of  it,  as  the  Arabian 
fisherman's  casket  contained  the  genie;  neither  did  he 
tliink  that  this  rude  black  painting,  done  at  speed  as  the 
potter's  fancy  urged  his  hand,  represented  anything  L'ke 
the  form  or  aspect  of  the  Goddess  hei-self .  Nor  would  he 
have  thought  so,  even  had  the  image  been  ever  so  beauti- 
fully wrought.  The  goddess  might,  indeed,  visibly  ap- 
[lear  under  the  form  of  an  armed  virgin,  as  she  might 
under  that  of  a  hawk  or  a  swallow,  when  it  pleased  her  to 
give  such  manifestation  of  her  presence ;  but  it  did  net, 
therefore,  follow  that  she  was  constantly  invested  with 
any  of  these  forms,  or  that  the  best  which  human  skill 
could,  even  by  her  own  aid,  picture  of  her,  was,  indeed,  a 
likeness  of  her.  The  real  use,  at  all  events,  of  this  rude 
image,  was  only  to  signify  to  the  eye  and  heart  the  facts 
of  the  existence,  in  some  manner,  of  a  Spirit  of  wisdom, 
perfect  in  gentleness,  irresistible  in  anger;  having  also 
physical  dominion  over  the  air  which  is  the  life  and 
breath  of  all  creatures,  and  clothed,  to  human  eyes,  with 
jBgis  of  fiery  cloud,  and  raiment  of  falling  dew. 

68.  In  the  yet  more  abstmct  conception  of  the  Spirit  of 
agriculture,  in  which  the  wings  of  the  chariot  j'cpresent 
the  winds  of  spring,  and  its  crested  dragons  ai*e  '"^riginallj 
a  mere  type  of  the  seed  with  its  twisted  root  piercing  the 
ground,  and  sharp-edged  leaves  rising  above  it ;  we  are  in 
Btill  less  danger  of  mistaking  the  symbol  for  the  presum(>d 
form  of  an  actual  Pei-son.     Bu*  I  nmst,  with  pei-sistencie, 
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beg  of  you  to  observe  that  in  all  the  noble  actions  of 
imagination  in  this  kind,  the  distinction  from  idolatry  eon- 
BiBts.  not  in  the  denial  of  the  being,  or  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  but  only  in  the  due  recognition  of  our  human  in 
capacity  to  conceive  the  one,  or  compel  tlie  other. 


Figure  8. 


69.  Farther — and  for  this  statement  I  claim  your  atten- 
tion still  more  earnestly.     As  no  nation  has  ever  attained 

real  greatness  during  periods  in  which  it  war  subject  Uj 
3*  . 
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any  condition  of  Idolatry,  so  no  nation  has  ever  attiiined 
or  pereevered  in  greatness,  except  in  reaching  and  main- 
taining a  passionate  Imagination  of  a  spiritual  estate 
higher  than  that  of  men ;  and  of  spiritual  creatures  nobler 
than  men,  having  a  quite  real  and  personal  existence, 
however  imperfectly  apprehended  by  us. 

And  all  the  arts  of  the  present  age  deserving  to  bu 
included  under  the  name  of  sculptui-e  have  been  degraded 
by  us,  and  all  principles  of  just  policy  have  vanished 
from  us, — and  that  totally, — for  tliis  double  reason ;  that 
we  are  on  one  side,  given  up  to  idolatries  of  the  most 
servile  kind,  as  I  showed  you  in  the  close  of  the  last 
lecture, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  absolutel}- 
ceased  from  the  exercise  of  faithful  imagination ;  and  the 
only  remnants  of  the  desire  of  truth  which  remain  in 
us  have  been  corrupted  into  a  prurient  itch  to  discover 
tlie  origin  of  life  in  the  nature  of  the  dust,  and  prove 
that  the  source  of  the  order  of  the  universe  is  the  acci 
dental  concurrence  of  its  atoms. 

70.  Under  these  two  calamities  of  our  time,  the  art  of 
Bculpture  has  perished  more  totally  than  any  other, 
because  the  object  of  that  art  ie  exclusively  the  represen- 
tation of  form  as  the  exponent  of  life.  It  is  essentially 
concerned  only  with  the  human  form,  which  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  liiglicst  life  we  know ;  and  with  all  subordinate 
forms  only  as  they  exhibit  conditions  of  vital  power  which 
have  some  certain  relation  to  humanity.  It  deals  with 
the  "particula  undique  desccta"  of  the  animal   naltircj 
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and  itself  contemplates,  and  brings  forward  for  ite  dis- 
ciples' contemplation,  all  the  energies  of  crei.tion  which 
transform  the  7rr;\o?,  or  lower  still,  the  ^6p^opo<i  of  the 
trivia^  by  Athena's  help,  into  forms  of  power ; — {to  fieu 
okov  ap-)(^nkK7(cv  avTOi  r\v.  avvetpyd^^ero  he  rot  Kot  ^  'Adrjpd 
ffMTTveovaa  tov  'mjXov  Koi  cfiylrvx^a  iroiovo'a  elvat  ra  "rrXda- 
fjLara  ;)  * — but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rep- 
resentation of  forms  not  living,  however  beautifnl,  (aa 
of  clouds  or  waves) ;  nor  may  it  condescend  to  use  its 
perfect  skill,  except  in  expressing  the  noblest  couditiona 
of  life. 

These  laws  of  sculpture,  being  wholly  contrary  to  tlie 
practice  of  our  day,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  accept  on  my 
assertion,  nor  do  I  wish  you  to  do  so.  By  placing  defi- 
nitely good  and  bad  sculpture  before  you,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  I  shall  gradually  prove  to  you  the  natui-e  of  all 
excelling  and  enduring  qualities;  but  to-day  I  vail  only 
confirm  ni}'  assertions  by  laying  before  you  the  f  tatement 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  on  the  subject ;  given  in  their 
own  noblest  time,  and  assuredly  authoi'itative,  in  every 
point  which  it  eml)races,  for  all  time  to  come. 

71.  If  any  of  you  have  looked  at  the  explanation  1 
have  given  of  the  mytli  of  Athena  in  my  Queen  of  the 
Air^  you  cannot  but  have  been  surprised   that  I   txx)k 

*  "  And  in  sum,  he  himself  (Prometheus)  was  the  master-makei, 
and  Athena  worked  together  with  him,  breathing  into  the  clay,  and 
canted  the  moulded  things  to  have  soul  (psyche)  in  them." — luCTAS, 

PllOMETUEUS. 
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Bcarcely  any  note  of  the  story  of  her  birtli.  I  did  not, 
because  tliat  story  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
Apolline  myths ;  and  is  told  of  Athena,  not  essentially  as 
the  goddess  of  the  air,  but  as  the  goddess  of  Art-W'sdom 

You  have  probably  often  smiled  at  the  legend  itself 
or  avoided  thinking  of  it,  as  revolting.  It  is  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  childish  of  sacred  myths ;  yet 
i-emember,  ludicrous  and  ugly  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  story 
satisfied  the  fancy  of  the  Athenian  people  in  their  highest 
state ;  and  if  it  did  not  satisfy — yet  it  was  accepted  by, 
all  later  mythologists  :  you  may  also  remember  I  told  you 
to  be  pi-epared  always  to  find  that,  given  a  certain  degree 
of  national  intellect,  the  ruder  the  symbol,  the  deeper 
would  be  its  purpose.  And  this  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Athena  is  the  central  myth  of  all  that  the  Greeks  have 
left  us  respecting  the  power  of  their  arts ;  ajid  in  it  they 
liave  expressed,  as  it  seemed  good  to  them,  the  most 
iinix)rtant  things  they  had  to  tell  us  on  these  matters.  We 
may  read  them  wi-ongly ;  but  we  must  read  them  here,  if 
anywhere. 

72.  There  are  so  many  threads  to  be  gathered  up  in  the 
'legend,  that  I  cannot  iiopc  to  put  it  before  you  in  total 
clearness,  but  I  will  take  main  points.  Athena  is  l)orn  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes ;  and  that  island  is  raised  out  of  the 
•ea  by  Ai)oll(),  after  he  had  been  left  without  inheritance 
among  the  gods.     Zeus  *  would  have  cast  the  lot  again, 

*  Hia  relations  with  the  two  great  Titana,  Themis  and  Mnemoqrae, 
bcloDg  to  anotb«>r  group  of  inythn.     The  father  of  Athona  is  the  lower 
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out  Apollo  orders  the  goldcii-girdled  Lacbesis  to  stretch 
out  her  hands ;  and  not  now  by  chance  or  lot,  but  by 
noble  enchantment,  the  island  rises  out  of  the  sea. 

Physically,  this  represents  the  action  of  heat  and  light 
on  chaos,  especially  on  the  deep  sea.  It  is  the  "  Fiat  lux  " 
of  Genesis,  the  first  process  in  the  conquest  of  Fate  by 
Harmony.  The  island  is  dedicated  to  the  Nymph 
Rhodos,  by  whom  Apollo  has  the  seven  sons  who  teach 
ao(f)coTaTa  I'o^fiaTu;  because  the  rose  is  the  most  beautiful 
organism  existing  in  matter  not  vital,  expressive  of  the 
direct  action  of  light  on  the  earth,  giving  lovely  form  and 
colour  at  once  ;  (compare  the  use  of  it  by  Dante  as  the 
form  of  the  sainted  crowd  in  highest  heaven)  and  remem- 
ber that,  therefore,  the  rose  is  in  the  Greek  mind,  essen- 
tially a  Doric  flower,  expressing  the  worsliip  of  Light,  as 
the  Iris  or  Ion  is  an  Ionic  one,  expressing  the  woi^ship  of 
the  "Winds  and  Dew. 

73.  To  understand  the  agency  of  Ilephcestus  at  the  birth 
of  Athena,  we  must  again  return  to  the  founding  of  the 
arts  on  agriculture  by  the  hand.  Before  you  can  culti- 
vate land  you  must  clear  it ;  and  the  characteristic 
weapon  of  Hephaestus, — which  is  as  much  his  attribute  as 
the  trident  is  of  Poseidon,  and  the  rhabdos  of  Hermes,  is 
not,  as  you  would  have  expected,  the  hammer,  but  the 
clearing-axe — the  double-edged  iriXeKv^!,  the  same  that 
Calypso  gives  Ulysses  with  which  to  cut  down  the  trees 

and  nearer  physical  Zeus,  from  whom  Metis,  the  mother  of  Athena,  long 
withdraws  and  disguises  herself. 
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for  his  home  voyage ;  so  that  both  the  na^/al  and  agricul 
tural  strength  of  the  Athenians  are  expressed  by  thia 
weapon,  with  Avhich  they  had  to  hew  out  their  fortune. 
And  you  must  keep  in  mind  this  agriculturally  laborioua 
character  of  Hephaestus,  even  when  he  is  most  distinctly 
the  god  of  serviceable  fire ;  thus  Horace's  perfect  epithet 
for  him  "  avidiis  "  expresses  at  once  the  devouring  eager- 
ness of  fire,  and  the  zeal  of  progressive  labour,  for  Horace 
gives  it  to  him  when  he  is  fighting  against  the  giants. 
And  this  rude  symbol  of  his  cleaving  the  forehead  of 
Zeus  with  the  axe,  and  giving  bii'th  to  Athena  signifies, 
indeed,  physically  the  thrilling  power  of  heat  in  the  hea- 
vens, rending  the  clouds,  and  giving  birth  to  the  blue  air ; 
but  far  more  deeply  it  signifies  the  subduing  of  adverse 
Fate  by  true  labour ;  until,  out  of  the  chasm,  cleft  by  reso- 
hite  and  industrious  fortitude,  springs  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom. 
74,  Here  (Fig.  4)  is  ai.  early  drawing  of  the  mytli,  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  refei  afterwards  in  illustration  of 
the  childishness  of  the  Greek  mind  at  the  time  when  its 
art-symbols  were  first  fixed;  but  it  is  of  peculiar  value, 
because  the  physical  character  of  Vrlcan,  as  fire,  is  indi- 
cated by  liis  wearing  the  euBp6fj,i8e<i  of  Hermes,  while  the 
antagonism  of  Zeus,  as  the  advei-se  chaos,  either  of  cloud 
or  of  fate,  is  shown  by  his  striking  at  Ilephcestus  with  his 
thunderbolt.  But  plate  IV.  gives  you  (as  far  as  the  light 
on  the  rounded  vase  will  allow  it  to  bo  deciphered)  a  char* 
actcristic  representation  of  the  scene,  as  conceived  in  latei 
ut. 
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75.  I  told  you  in  a  former  lecture  of  this  course  that  tli6 
entire  Greek  intellect  was  in  a  childish  phase  as  compared 
to  that  of  modern  times.  Observe,  however,  cliildishnesg 
does  not  necessarily  imply  universal  inferiority :  there 
may  be  a  vigorous,  acute,  pure,  and  solemn  childhood,  and 
there  may  be  a  weak,  foul,  and  ridiculous  condition  of 
advanced  life  ;  but  the  one  is  still  essentially  the  childish, 
and  the  other  the  adult  phase  of  existence. 


Figure  4. 


76.  You  will  find,  then,  that  tlie  Greeks  were  the  fii-st 
people  that  were  born  into  complete  humanity.  All 
nations  before  them  had  been,  and  all  around  them  still 
were,  partly  savage,  bestial,  clay-encumbered,  inhuman  ; 
still  semi-goat,  or  semi-ant,  or  semi-stone,  or  semi-cloud. 
But  the  power  of  a  new  spirit  came  upon  the  Greeks,  and 
the  stones  were  filled  with  breath,  and  the  clouds  clothed 
with  flesh ;  and  then  came  the  great  spiritual  battle  be- 
tween the  Centaurs  and  Lapithoe;  and  the  living  creatiiree 
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became  "  Cliildren  of  Men."  Tanght,  yet  by  the  Ceritaiii 
— sown,  as  they  loiew,  in  the  fang — from  tlie  dappled  skin 
ol"  tlie  brnte,  from  the  leprous  scale  of  the  serpont,  tlicii 
fle°h  came  again  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  the;; 
were  clean. 

Fix  your  mind  on  this  as  the  very  central  character  c  f 
the  Greek  race — the  being  born  pure  and  human  out  of 
the  brutal  misery  of  ihe  past,  and  looking  abroad,  for  tlie 
first  time,  with  their  children's  eyes,  wonderiiigly  open,  on 
the  strange  and  divine  world. 

77.  Make  some  effort  to  remember,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible  to  you,  either  what  you  felt  in  youi-selves  when 
you  were  young,  or  what  you  have  observed  in  other  chil- 
dren, of  the  action  of  thought  and  fancy.  Childi-en  are 
continually  represented  as  living  in  an  ideal  world  of  their 
own.  So  far  as  I  have  myself  observed,  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  child  is  to  li^•e  always  in  the  tangible  pres- 
ent, having  little  pleasure  in  memory,  and  being  utterly 
impatient  and  tormented  by  anticipation  :  weak  alike  in 
reflection  and  forethought,  but  having  an  intense  pos- 
session of  the  actual  present,  down  to  the  shortest 
moment }  and  least  objects  of  it ;  possessing  it,  indeed,  so 
intensely  that  the  sweet  childish  days  ai-e  as  long  as 
twenty  days  will  be  ;  and  setting  all  the  faculties  of  heart 
B\i.  imagination  on  little  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
anything  out  of  them  he  chooses.  Confined  to  a  little 
garden,  he  does  not  imagine  hiniBclf  somowhcro  else,  but 
nmkes  a  great  garden  out  of  that ;  possessed  of  an  acorn- 
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cup,  he  will  not  despise  it  and  throw  it  away,  and  covet  a 
golden  one  in  its  stead  :  it  is  the  adult  who  does  so.  The 
child  keeps  his  acorn-cup  as^a  treasure,  and  makes  a 
golden  one  out  of  it  in  his  mind ;  so  that  the  wondering 
grown-up  person  standing  beside  him  is  always  tempted 
to  ask  concerning  liis  treasures,  not,  "  What  would  you 
have  more  than  these  ? "  but  "  Wliat  possibly  can  you  see 
in  these  ? "  for,  to  the  bystander,  there  is  a  ludicrous  and 
incomprehensible  inconsistency  between  the  child's  words 
and  the  reality.  The  little  thing  tells  him  gi-avely,  hold- 
ing up  the  acorn-cup,  that  "  this  is  a  queen's  crown,  or  a 
fairy's  boat,"  and,  with  beautiful  effrontery,  expects  him 
to  believe  the  same.  But  observe — the  acorn-cup  must  bo 
there,  and  in  his  own  hand.  "  Give  it  me  ;"  then  I  will 
make  more  of  it  for  myself.  That  is  the  child's  one 
word,  always. 

78.  It  is  also  the  one  word  of  the  Greek — "  Give  it  me." 
Give  me  any  thing  definite  here  in  my  sight,  then  I  will 
make  more  of  it. 

I  cannot  easily  express  to  you  how  strange  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  am  obliged,  here  in  Oxford,  to  take  the  position 
of  an  apologist  for  Greek  art ;  that  I  find,  in  spite  of  all 
the  devotion  of  the  admirable  scholars  who  have  so  louj]' 
maintained  in  our  public  schools  the  authority  of  Greek 
literature,  our  younger  students  take  no  interest  in  the 
manual  work  of  the  people  upon  whose  thoughts  the  true 
of  their  early  intellectual  life  has  exclusively  depended 
But  I  am  not  surprised  that  the   interest,  if  awakened. 
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should  not  at  fii*st  take  the  form  of  admirativ)n.  The  in- 
consistency between  an  Homeric  description  cf  a  piece  of 
f  iirnitm-e  or  armour,  and  the  actual  rudeness  of  any  piece 
of  art  approximating  within  even  three  or  four  centuries, 
to  the  Homeric  period,  is  so  great,  that  we  at  first  cannot 
recognize  the  art  as  elucidatory  of,  or  in  any  way  related 
tc),  the  poetic  language. 


FitforeS. 


79.  You  will  find,  however,  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
discrepanoy  hctwcon  early  sculpture,  and  the  Innguagee  of 
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deed  and  thought,  in  the  second  birth,  and  ehildhood,  of 
the  world,  under  Christianity.  The  same  fair  thoughts 
and  bright  imaginations  arise  again ;  and  similarly,  the 
fanv.y  is  content  with  the  rudest  symbols  by  which  they 
can  be  formalized  to  the  eyes.  You  cannot  understand 
that  the  rigid  figure  (2)  with  chequers  or  spots  on  its  breast, 
and  sharp  lines  of  drapery  to  its  feet,  could  represent,  to 
the  Greek,  the  healing  majesty  of  heaven :  but  can  you 
any  better  understand  how  a  symbol  so  haggard  as  this 
(Fig.  5)  could  represent  to  the  noblest  hearts  of  the  Chris- 
tian ages  the  power  and  ministration  of  angels  ?  Yet  it 
not  only  did  so,  but  retained  in  the  rude  undulatory  and 
linear  ornamentation  of  its  dress,  record  of  the  thoughts 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  spotted  aegis  and  falling 
chiton  of  Athena,  eighteen  hundred  years  before.  Greek 
and  Venetian  alike,  in  their  noble  childhood,  knew  with 
the  same  terror  the  coiling  wind  and  congealed  hail  in 
heaven — saw  with  the  same  thankfulness  the  dew  shed 
softly  on  the  earth,  and  on  its  flowers ;  and  both  recog- 
nized, ruling  these,  and  symbolized  by  them,  the  great 
helpful  spirit  of  Wisdom,  which  leads  the  children  of  men 
to  all  knowledge,  all  courage,  and  all  art. 

80.  Read  the  inscription  written  on  the  sarcophagus 
(plate  Y.),  at  the  extremity  of  which  this  angel  is  sculp- 
tured. It  stands  in  an  open  recess  in  the  rude  brick  wall 
of  the  west  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  and  Paul  at 
Yenice,  being  the  tomb  of  the  two  doges,  father  and  son, 
Jacopo  and  Lorenzo  Tiepolo.     This  is  the  inscription : — 
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"  QnoB  natura  pares  studiis,  virtutibus,  arte 
Ediiit,  illustres  genitor  natusqne,  sepulti 
Hac  sub  rape  Duces.     Venetum  charissima  proles 
Theupula  collatis  dedit  hos  celebranda  triumphisw 
Omnia  presentis  donavit  predia  templi 
Dux  Jacobus :  valido  fixit  moderamine  leges 
Urbis,  et  ingratam  redimens  certamine  Jadrara 
Dalmatiosque  dedit  patrie.  post,  Marte  subactas 
Graiorum  pelago  maculavit  sanguine  classes, 
Suscipit  oblatos  princeps  Laurentius  Istros, 
Et  domuit  rigidos,  ingenti  strage  cadentes, 
Bononie  populos.     Hinc  subdita  Cervia  cessit. 
Fundavere  vias  pacis  ;  fortique  relicta 
Be,  superos  sacris  petierant  mentibus  ambo. 

Dominufl  Jachobus  hobiit  *  M.CCLI.  Dominus  Laurentius  hobiit 
itcoiiXXVin." 

Yon  see,  therefore,  this  tomb  is  an  invaluable  example 
ot  thirteenth  century  sculpture  in  Venice.  In  plate  YL, 
you  have  an  example  of  the  (coin)  sculpture  of  the  date 
accurately  corresponding  in  Greece  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  Venice,  when  the  meaning  of  symbols  was  every- 
thing and  the  workmanship  comparatively  nothing.  The 
U])))er  head  is  an  Athena,  of  Athenian  work  in  the  seventli 
or  sixth  century — (the  coin  itself  may  have  been  struck 
later,  but  the  archaic  type  was  retained).  The  two  smaller 
impressions  below  are  the  front  and  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
the  same  age  from  Corinth,  the  head  of  Athena  on  one 

*  The  Latin  voraes  are  of  later  date ;  the  contemporary  plain  pzoM 
ntainn  the  Venetian  gfuttarols  and  oRpirutes. 


VI. 

ARCHAIC    ATHENA   OF  ATHENS  AND   CORINTH. 
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Bide^  and  Pegasus,  with  the  archaic  Koppa,  on  tlie  other. 
The  smaller  head  is  bare,  the  hair  being  looped  up  at  the 
back  and  closelj  bound  with  an  olive  branch.  You  are  to 
note  this  general  outline  of  the  head,  already  given  in  a  more 
finished  type  in  plate  II.,  as  a  most  important  elementary 
form  in  the  finest  sculpture,  not  of  Greece  only,  but  of  all 
Christendom.  In  the  upper  head  the  hair  is  restrained 
still  more  closely  by  a  round  helmet,  for  the  most  part 
smooth,  but  embossed  with  a  single  flower  tendril,  having 
one  bud,  one  flower,  and  above  it,  two  olive  leaves.  You 
have  thus  the  most  absolutely  restricted  symbol  possible 
to  human  thought  of  the  power  of  Athena  over  the  flowers 
and  trees  of  the  earth.  An  olive  leaf  by  itself  could  i^i.  t 
have  stood  for  the  sign  of  a  tree,  but  the  two  can,  w«j«ij 
set  in  position  of  growth. 


Figure  6. 


I  would  not  give  you  the  reverse  of  the  coin  on  the  san.e 
plate,  because  you  would  have  looked  at  it  only,  laughed 
at  it,  and  not  examined  the  rest ;  but  here  it  is,  wonder- 
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fuLy  engraved  for  yon  (Fig.  6) :  of  it  we  si  all  have  more 
f.o  say  afterwards. 

81.  And  now  as  you  look  at  these  rudt  vestiges  of  the 
religion  of  Greece,  and  at  the  vestiges,  still  ruder,  on  the 
Ducal  tomb,  of  the  religion  of  Christendom,  take  warning 
against  two  opposite  errors. 

There  is  a  school  of  teachers  who  will  tell  you  that 
nothing  but  Greek  art  is  deserving  of  study,  and  that  all 
our  work  at  this  day  should  be  an  imitation  of  it. 

Whenever  you  feel  tempted  to  believe  them,  think  of 
these  portraits  of  Athena  and  her  owl,  and  be  assured  that. 
Greek  art  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect,  nor  exclusively 
deserving  of  imitation. 

There  is  anol^er  school  of  teachers  who  will  tell  you 
that  Greek  art  is  good  for  nothing ;  that  the  soul  of  the 
Greek  was  outcast,  and  that  Christianity  entirely  super- 
seded its  faith,  and  excelled  its  works. 

Wlienever  you  feel  tempted  to  believe  them^  think  of 
this  angel  on  the  tomb  of  Jacopo  Tiepolo ;  and  remember, 
that  Christianity,  after  it  had  been  twelve  hundred  years 
existent  as  an  imaginative  power  on  the  earth,  could  do  no 
better  work  than  this,  though  with  all  the  former  power  of 
Greece  lo  help  it ;  nor  was  able  to  engrave  its  triumph  in 
Laving  stained  its  fleets  in  the  seas  of  Greece  with  the 
blood  of  her  people,  but  between  barbarous  imitations  of 
the  p'llai-8  wliich  that  people  had  invented. 

82.  Receiving  these  two  warnings,  receive  also  this  les- 
ion.     In   both    examples,   childish    though    it   be,  thii 
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Heatlien  and  Cliristiau  art  is  alike  sincere,  and  alike 
vividly  imaginative :  the  actual  work  is  tliat  of  infancy ; 
the  thoughts,  in  their  visionary  simplicity,  are  also  the 
thoughts  of  infancy,  but  in  their  solemn  virtue,  they  are 
the  thoughts  of  men. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  are  now,  in  all  that  we  do,  abso- 
i  itely  without  sincerity ; — absolutely,  therefore,  without 
imajrination,  and  without  virtue.  Our  hands  are  dexter- 
ous  with  the  vile  and  deadly  dexterity  of  machines  ;  our 
minds  filled  with  incoherent  fragments  of  faith,  which  we 
cling  to  in  cowardice,  without  believing,  and  make 
pictures  of  in  vanity,  without  loving.  False  and  base 
alike,  whether  we  admire  or  imitate,  we  caimot  learn  from 
tlie  Heathen's  art,  but  only  pilfer  it ;  we  cannot  revive  the 
Christian's  ai-t,  but  only  galvanize  it ;  we  are,  in  the  sum 
of  us,  not  human  artists  at  all,  but  mechanisms  of  con- 
ceited clay,  masked  in  the  furs  and  feathei-s  of  livijig 
creatures,  and  convulsed  with  voltaic  spasms,  in  mockery 
of  animation. 

83,  You  think, perhaps,  that  I  am  using  terms  unjustifi- 
able in  violence.  They  would,  indeed, be  unjustifiable,  if, 
spoken  from  this  chair,  they  were  violent  at  all.  They 
are,  unhappily,  temperate  and  accurate, — except  in  short 
coming  of  blame.  For  we  are  not  only  impotent  to  re- 
store, but  strong  to  defile,  the  work  of  past  ages.  Of  the 
impotence,  take  but  this  one,  utterly  hurailiatory,  and,  in 
the  full  meaning  of  it,  ghastly,  example.  We  have  lately 
been  busy  embanking,  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  the 
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river  which,  of  all  its  waters,  the  imagination  of  oui 
ancestors  had  made  most  sacred,  and  the  bounty  of  nature 
most  useful.  Of  all  architectural  features  of  the  metro- 
ix)li8,  that  embankment  will  be,  in  future,  the  most  con- 
spicuous ;  and  in  its  position  and  purpose  it  was  the  most 
capable  of  noble  adornment. 

For  that  adornment,  nevertheless,  the  utmost  which  our 
modern  poetical  imagination  has  been  able  to  invent,  is  a 
row  of  gas-lamps.  It  has,  indeed,  farther  suggested  itself 
to  our  minds  as  appropriate  to  gas-lamps  set  beside  a  river, 
that  the  gas  should  come  out  of  fishes'  tails  ;  but  we  have 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  cast  so  much  as  a  smelt  or  a  sprat 
for  oursehes ;  so  we  borrow  the  shape  of  a  Neapolitan 
marble,  which  has  been  the  refuse  of  the  plate  and  candle- 
stick shops  in  every  capital  of  Europe  for  the  last  fifty 
yeai-8.  We  cast  that  badly,  and  give  lustre  to  the  ill-cast 
fish  with  lacquer  in  imitation  of  bronze.  On  the  base  of 
their  pedestals,  towards  the  road,  we  put  for  advertise 
ment's  sake,  the  initials  of  the  casting  firm  ;  and,  for 
farther  oi-iginality  and  Christianity's  sake,  the  caduceus  of 
Mercury ;  and  to  adorn  the  front  of  the  pedestals  towards 
the  river,  being  now  wholly  at  our  wit's  end,  we  can  think 
of  nothing  better  than  to  borrow  the  door-knocker  which 
— again  for  tlie  hist  fifty  yeai-s — has  disturbed  and  decorat- 
ed two  or  tln-oe  millions  of  fx)ndon  strcet-dooi-s ;  and 
magnifying  the  marvellous  device  of  it,  a  lion's  head  with 
k  ring  in  its  mouth  (still  borrowed  from  the  Greek),  wo 
complete  the  onibankmont  with  a  row  of  heads  and  rings, 
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on  a  6cale  which  enables  them  to  produce,  at  the  distance 
at  which  only  they  can  be  seen,  the  exact  effect  of  a  row 
of  sentry-boxes. 

84.  Farther.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
point  wliere  the  Embankment  commands  a  view  of  West- 
minster Abbey  on  one  side  and  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  other 
— that  is  to  say,  at  precisely  the  most  important  and  state- 
ly moment  of  its  whole  course — it  has  to  pass  under  one 
of  the  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  which,  in  the  sweep  of 
its  curve,  is  as  vast — it  alone — as  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  and 
scarcely  less  seemly  in  proportions.  But  over  the  Rialto, 
though  of  late  and  debased  Venetian  work,  there  still 
reigns  some  power  of  human  imagination :  on  the  two 
flanks  of  it  are  carved  the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation ;  on  the  keystone  the  descending  Dove.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  the  fault  of  living  designers  that  the  Water- 
loo arch  is  nothing  more  than  a.  gloomy  and  hollow  heap 
of  wedged  blocks  of  blind  granite.  But  just  beyond  the 
damp  shadow  of  it,  the  new  Embankment  is  reached*  by 
a  flight  of  staii-8,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  principal 
approach  to  it,  a-foot,  from  central  London  ;  the  descent 
from  the  very  midst  of  the  metropolis  of  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  chief  river  of  England;  and  for  this  ap- 
proach, living  designers  are  answerable. 

85.  The  principal  decoration  of  the  descent  is  again 
gas-lamp,  but  a  shattered  one,  with  a  brass  crown  on  the 
top  of  it  or,  rather,  half-crown,  and  that  turned  the  wrong 
way,  the  back  of  it  to  the  river  and  causeway,  its  flame 
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eupplied  by  a  visible  pipe  far  wandering  along  the  wall ; 
the  whole  apparatus  being  supported  by  a  rough  cross- 
beam. Fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  above  is  a  large 
placard,  stating  that  the  Koyal  Humane  Society's  drags 
are  in  constant  readiness,  and  that  their  office  is  at  4,  Tra- 
falgar Square.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  temporary, 
but  dismally  old  and  battered  boardings,  across  two  angles 
capable  of  unseemly  use  by  the  British  public.  Above  one 
of  these  is  another  placard,  stating  that  this  is  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  The  steps  themselves — some  forty  of  them 
— descend  under  a  tunnel,  which  the  shattered  gas-lamp 
lights  by  night,  and  nothing  by  day.  They  are  covered 
with  filthy  dust,  shaken  off  from  infinitude  of  filthy  feet ; 
mixed  up  with  shreds  of  paper,  orange-peel,  foul  straw, 
rags,  and  cigar  ends,  and  ashes ;  the  whole  agglutinated, 
more  or  less,  by  dry  saliva  into  slippery  blotches  and 
patches ;  or,  when  not  so  fastened,  blown  dismally  by  the 
sooty  wind  hither  and  thither,  or  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  ascend  and  descend.  The  plaice  is  worth  your  visit, 
for  you  are  not  likely  to  find  elsewliere  a  spot  wliich, 
either  in  costly  and  ponderous  brutality  of  building,  or  in 
the  squalid  and  indecent  accompaniment  of  it,  is  so  far 
separated  from  the  peace  and  grace  of  nature,  and  so 
accurately  indicative  of  \ho  methods  of  our  national 
reeistance  to  the  Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace  of  Heaven. 

86.  I  am  obliged  always  to  use  the  English  word 
"Grace**  in  two  senses,  but  remember  that  the  Gi*cek 
;^a^t9  includes  tliem  lx)th  (the  bestowing,  that  is  to  say 
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of  Beauty  and  Mercy) ;  and  especially  it  includes  these  in 
the  passage  of  Pindar's  firet  ode,  which  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  power  of  sculpture  in 
Greece.  You  remember  that  I  told  you,  in  my  Sixth 
Introductoi-y  Lecture  (§  151),  that  the  mythic  accounts  of 
Greek  sculpture  begin  in  the  legends  of  the  family  of 
Tantalus ;  and  especially  in  the  most  grotesque  legend 
(jf  thcni  all,  the  inlaying  of  the  ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops. 
At  that  story  Pindar  pauses — not,  indeed,  without  admi- 
ration, nor  alleging  any  impossibility  in  the  circumstances 
themselves,  but  doubting  the  careless  hunger  of  Demeter 
— and  gives  his  own  reading  of  the  event,  instead  of  the 
ancient  one.  He  justifies  this  to  himself,  and  to  his 
hearers,  by  the  plea  that  myths  have,  in  some  sort,  or 
degree,  {ttov  ti),  led  the  mind  of  mortals  beyond  the 
truth :  and  then  he  goes  on  :— 

"Grace,  which  creates  everything  that  is  kindly  and 
soothing  for  mortals,  adding  honour,  has  often  made 
things  at  first  untrustworthy,  become  trustworthy  through 
Love." 

87.  I  cannot,  except  in  these  lengthened  terms,  give 
you  the  complete  force  of  the  passage ;  especially  of  the 
ainaTop  e/jbijaaro  irtajov — "  made  it  trustworthy  by  pas- 
sionate desire  that  it  should  be  so" — which  exactij 
describes  the  temper  of  religious  persons  at  the  present 
day,  who  are  kindly  and  sincere,  in  clinging  to  thei  forma 
of  faith  which  either  have  long  been  precious  to  them- 
eelves,  or  which  they  feel  to  have  been  without  question 
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instrumental  in  advancing  the  dignity  of  mankind  And 
it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  humanity — a  part  which, 
above  othere,  you  are  in  danger  of  unwisely  contemning 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  our  knc  vvledge,  that  the 
things  thus  sought  for  belief  with  eager  passion,  do, 
indeed,  become  trustworthy  to  us;  that,  to  each  of  us, 
they  verily  become  what  we  would  have  them ;  the  force 
of  the  fir]vi<;  and  fJ-^nM  with  which  we  seek  after  them, 
does,  indeed,  make  them  powerful  to  us  for  actual  good  or 
evil ;  and  it  is  thus  granted  to  us  to  create  not  only  with 
our  hands  things  that  exalt  or  degrade  our  sight,  but  with 
our  hearts  also,  things  that  exalt  or  degrade  our  souls; 
giving  true  substance  to  all  that  we  hoped  for ;  evidence 
to  things  that  we  have  not  seen,  but  have  desired  to  see ; 
and  calling,  in  the  sense  of  creating,  things  that  are  not, 
as  though  they  were. 

88.  You  remember  that  in  distinguishing  Imagination 
from  Idolatry,  I  referred  you  to  the  forms  of  passionate 
affection  with  which  a  noble  people  commonly  regards 
tlie  rivers  and  springs  of  its  native  land.  Some  concep- 
tion of  personality,  or  of  spiritual  power  in  the  streani, 
is  almost  necessarily  involved  in  such  emotion ;  and 
prolonged  xapt?  in  the  form  of  gratitude,  the  return  of 
Ix)ve  for  benefits  continually  bestowed,  at  last  alike  in  all 
the  highest  and  the  simplest  minds,  when  tlioy  are 
honourable  and  pure,  makes  this  untrue  thing  trust- 
worthy ;  dTTKTTov  ififjaaTo  TTia-Tovy  until  it  becomes  to  tliem 
the  safe  hm\e  of  some  of  the  happiest  impulses  of  their 
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moral  nature.  Next  to  the  marbles  of  Verona,  given  you 
as  a  primal  type  of  the  sculpture  of  Christianity,  moved 
to  its  best  energy  in  adorning  the  entrance  of  its  temples, 
I  have  not  unwillingly  placed,  as  your  introduction  to  the 
best  sculpture  of  the  religion  of  Greece,  the  forms  under 
which  it  represented  the  personality  of  the  fountain 
yVj'cthusa.  But,  without  restriction  to  those  days  of 
absolute  devotion,  let  me  simply  point  out  to  you  how 
this  untrue  thing,  made  true  by  Love,  has  intimate  and 
heavenly  authority  even  over  the  minds  of  men  of  the 
most  practical  sense,  the  most  shrewd  wit,  and  the  most 
severe  precision  of  moral  temper.  The  fair  vision  of 
Sabrina  in  Comus^  the  endearing  and  tender  promise, 
"  Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium,"  and  the  joyful  and 
proud  affection  of  the  great  Lombard's  address  to  the 
lakes  of  his  enchanted  land, — 

Te,  Lari  maxume,  teque 
Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marino, 

may  surely  be  remembered  by  you  with  regretful  piety, 
when  you  stand  by  the  blank  stones  which  at  once  restrain 
and  disgrace  yom-  native  river,  as  the  final  worehip 
rendered  to  it  by  modern  philosophy.  But  a  little 
incident  which  I  saw  last  summer  on  its  bridge  at  Wal 
iingford,  may  put  the  contrast  of  ancient  and  modern 
feeling  before  you  still  more  forcibly. 

89,  Those  of  you  who  have  read  w^th  attention  (none  oi 
UB  can  read  with  too  much  attention),  Moliere's  most  per- 
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feet  work,  the  Misanthrope,  must  reraomber  Celimene'g 
description  of  her  lovere,  and  her  excellent  reason  for  being 
unable  to  regard  with  any  favour,  "  notre  grand  flandrin 
de  vicomte, — depuis  que  je  I'ai  vu,  trois  quarts  d'heure  du- 
raTit,  cracher  dans  un  piiits  pour  faire  des  ronds. "  That 
sentence  is  worth  noting,  both  in  contrast  to  the  reverence 
pi»id  by  the  ancients  to  wells  and  springs,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  traces  of  the  extension  of  the  loath- 
some habit  among  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  now  renders  all  external  grace,  dignity,  and  de- 
cency, impossible  in  the  thoroughfares  of  their  principal 
cities.  In  connection  with  that  sentence  of  Moliere's  you 
may  advisably  also  remember  this  fact,  which  I  chanced 
to  notice  on  the  bridge  of  Wallingford.  I  was  walking 
from  end  to  end  of  it,  and  back  again,  one  Sunday  after- 
noon of  last  May,  trying  to  conjecture  what  had  made  this 
especial  bend  and  ford  of  the  Thames  so  important  in  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wars.  It  was  one  of  the  few  sunny  afternoons 
of  the  bitter  spring,  and  I  was  very  thankful  for  its  light, 
and  happy  in  watching  beneath  it  the  flow  and  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  classical  river,  when  I  noticed  a  well-dressed  boy, 
apparently  just  out  of  some  orderly  Sunday-school,  lean- 
ing far  over  the  parapet ;  watching,  as  I  conjectured,  some 
bird  or  insect  on  the  bridge-buttress.  I  went  up  to  him 
to  see  what  he  was  looking  at;  but  just  as  I  got  close  to 
him,  he  started  over  to  the  oi)[)08ite  parapet,  and  pr.t 
himself  there  into  the  same  position,  his  object  being, 
w  T  then  perceived,  to  spit  fronr   both  sides  upon  the 
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heads  of  a  pleasure  party  who  were  passing  in  a  boat 
below. 

90.  The  incident  may  seem  to  you  too  trivial  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  place.  To  nie,  gentlemen,  it  was  by  no  means 
trivial.  It  meant,  in  the  depth  of  it,  such  absence  of  all 
true  x^P'-'^i  reverence,  and  intellect,  as  it  is  very  dreadful 
to  trace  in  the  mind  of  any  human  creature,  much  more  in 
that  of  a  child  educated  with  apparently  every  advantage 
of  circumstance  in  a  beautiful  English  country  town, 
within  ten  miles  of  our  University.  IMost  of  all,  is  it  ter- 
rific when  we  regard  it  as  the  exponent  (and.  this,  in  truth, 
it  is),  of  the  temper  which,  as  distinguished  from  former 
methods,  either  of  discipline  or  recreation,  the  present 
tenor  of  our  general  teaching  fosters  in  the  mind  of  youth ; — 
teaching  which  asserts  liberty  to  be  a  right,  and  obedience 
a  degradation ;  and  which,  regardless  alike  of  the  fairness 
of  nature  and  the  grace  of  behaviour,  leaves  the  insolent 
spirit  and  degraded  senses  to  find  their  only  occupation  in 
malice,  and  their  only  satisfaction  in  shame. 

91.  You  will,  I  hope,  proceed  with  me,  not  scornfully 
any  more,  to  trace,  in  the  early  art  of  a  noble  heathen 
nation,  the  feeling  of  what  was  at  least  a  better  childish- 
ness than  this  of  oui-s ;  and  the  efforts  to  express,  though 
with  hands  yet  failing,  and  minds  oppressed  by  ignoraiii 
phantasy,  the  first  truth  by  which  they  knew  that  they 
lived ;  the  birth  of  wisdom  and  of  all  her  powers  of  help 
to  man,  as  the  reward  of  his  resolute  labour. 

92.  "  ^Aj>aiaTov  T€;^vat<rt. "  Note  that  word  of  Pindar  ir 
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the  Seventh  Olympic.  This  axe-blow  of  Yulcan's  was  to  th« 
Greek  mind  truly  what  Clytemnestra  falsely  asserts  hera 
to  have  been  "  t?^?  8e  Se^ta?  %e/3o?,  epyovy  hiKaia<i  TeKTovo^^^ ; 
physically,  it  meant  the  opening  of  the  blue  through  the 
rent  clouds  of  heaven,  by  the  action  of  local  terrestrial 
heat  (of  Hephaestus  as  opposed  to  Apollo,  who  shines  on 
the  surface  of  the  upper  clouds,  but  cannot  pierce  them) ; 
and,  spiritually,  it  meant  the  first  birth  of  prudent  thought 
out  of  rude  labour,  the  clearing-axe  in  the  hand  of  the 
woodman  being  the  practical  elementary  sign  of  his  differ- 
ence from  the  wild  animals  of  the  wood.  Then  he  goes 
on,  "  From  the  high  head  of  her  Father,  Athenaia  rushing 
forth,  cried  with  her  great  and  exceeding  cry;  and  the 
Heaven  trembled  at  her,  and  the  Earth  Mother. "  The 
cry  of  Athena,  I  have  before  pointed  out,  physically  dis- 
tinguishes her,  as  the  spirit  of  the  air,  from  silent  ele- 
mental powers ;  but  in  this  grand  passage  of  Pindar  it  is 
again  the  mythic  cry  of  which  he  thinks ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  giving  articulate  words,  by  intelligence,  to  the  silence 
of  Fate.  "  Wisdom  crieth  aloud,  she  utttereth  her  voice 
in  the  streets,"  and  Heaven  and  Earth  tremble  at  her  re- 
proof. 

-r»  93.  Uttereth  her  voice  in  "  tlie  streets."  For  all  men, 
that  is  to  say ;  but  to  what  work  did  the  Greeks  think  that 
her  voice  waa  to  caII  them  ?  Wliat  was  to  bo  the  impulse 
communicated  by  her  prevailing  presence ;  what  the  sign 
of  tlie  people's  obedience  to  her? 
This  was  to  be  the  sign — "  But  Bhe,  the  goddess  herself, 
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gave  to  them  to  prevail  over  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  with 
hest'tabouring  hands  in  every  art.  And  hy  their  jpaths  there 
were  the  likenesses  of  living  and  of  creejpir ','  things  ;  and 
the  glory  was  deep.  For  to  the  cunning  workman,  greater 
knowledge  conies,  undeceitful." 

94.  An  infinitely  pregnant  passage,  this,  of  which  to- 
day you  are  to  note  mainly  these  three  things :  First,  that 
Athena  is  the  goddess  of  Doing,  not  at  all  of  sentimental 
inaction.  She  is  begotten,  as  it  were,  of  the  woodman's  axe ; 
her  jiuipose  is  never  in  a  word  only,  but  in  a  word  and  a 
blow.     She  guides  the  hands  that  labour  b  ■  •;,  in  every  art 

95.  Secondly.  The  victory  given  by  Wisdom,  the  worker, 
to  the  hands  that  labour  best,  is  that  the  streets  and  ways, 
KcXevOoi,  shall  be  filled  by  likenesses  of  liv:*^g  and  creep- 
ing things? 

Things  living,  and  creeping  !  Are  the  Reptile  things 
not  alive  then  ?  You  think  Pindar  wrote  taat  carelessly  ? 
or  that,  if  ho  had  only  known  a  little  modern  anatomy, 
instead  of  "  reptile  "  things,  he  would  have  said  "  mono- 
chondylous  "  things  ?  Be  patient,  and  let  us  attend  to  the 
main  points  first. 

Sculpture,  it  thus  appeai-s,  is  the  only  wrk  of  wisdom 
that  the  Greeks  care  to  speak  of ;  they  tliink  it  involves 
and  crowns  every  other.  Image-making  art ;  this  is  Athe- 
na's, as  queenliest  of  the  arts.  Literature  the  order  and 
the  strength  of  word,  of  course  belongs  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses ;  under  Alhena  are  the  Substances  and  the  Forma 
of  things. 
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96.  TJiiidly.  By  this  forming  of  Images  there  is  to  be 
ij;ame  J  a  "  deep  " — that  is  to  say — a  weighty,  and  pl•e^  ail- 
ing, glory ;  not  a  floating  nor  fugitive  one.  For  to  the 
cunning  workman,  greater  knowledge  comes, "  imdece'  tful." 

"^JaeVxi-"  I  am  forced  to  use  two  English  words  to 
translate  that  single  Greek  one.  The  "  cunning  "  work 
man,  thoughtful  in  experience,  touch,  and  vision  of  the 
thing  to  be  done ;  no  machine,  witless,  and  of  necessary 
motion  ;  yet  not  cunning  only,  but  having'perfect  habitual 
f kill  of  hand  also ;  the  confirmed  reward  of  truthful  doing. 
Recollect,  in  connection  with  this  passage  of  Pindar, 
Homer's  three  verses  about  getting  the  lines  of  ship-timber 
true,  {11  XV.  410) 

" '  AAA'  wff-e  arddfif/  S6pv  viftov  e^idvvec 

TEKTOVOQ  hv  ■7ta?Afn)<Ji  6a^ftovog,  6f  pa  te  ■Kaatjq 
ei  eldy  ao<pijjg,  {rKoOrjuoauvijaiv  'ABfpnjg" 

and  the  beautiful  epithet  of  Persephone,  '■'■  haeipa^''  as 
the  Tryer  and  Ivnower  of  good  work ;  and  remembering 
these,  trust  Pindar  for  the  truth  of  his  saying,  that  to  the 
cunning  workman — (and  let  me  solemnly  enforce  the 
words  by  adding — that  to  him  orily^  knowledge  comes 
nndeceitful. 

97.  You  may  have  noticed,  perhaps,  and  with  a  smile, 
ns  one  >f  the  paradoxes  you  often  hear  me  blamed  for  too 
fondly  stating,  what  T  told  you  in  the  close  of  ray  Third 
Introductory  Lecture,  that  "so  far  from  art's  being  im- 
moral, little  else  except  art  is  moral."  I  have  now  farther 
to  tell  you,  that  little  cIhg,  except  *rt,  is  wise ;  that  all 
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knowledge,  unaccompanied  by  a  habit  of  useful  action,  ia 
loo  likely  to  become  deceitful,  and  that  every  habit  of 
useful  action  must  resolve  itself  into  some  elementary 
practice  of  manual  labour.  And  I  would,  in  all  sober  and 
direct  earnestness  advise  you,  whatever  may  be  the  aim, 
predilection,  or  necessity  of  your  lives,  to  resolve  upon  this 
one  thintr  at  least,  that  you  will  enable  yourselves  daily  to 
do  actually  with  your  hands,  something  that  is  useful  to 
mankind.  To  do  anything  well  with  your  hands,  useful 
or  not; — to  be,  even  in  trifling,  iraXd/j.rjai  8at]fia)i>y  is 
already  much ;  —when  we  come  to  examine  the  art  of  the 
middle  ages  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  strongest 
of  all  influences  of  right  then  brought  to  bear  upon  cha- 
racter was  the  necessity  for  exquisite  manual  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  the  spear  and  bridle ;  and  in  your  own 
experience  most  of  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  whole- 
some effect,  alike  on  body  and  mind,  of  striving,  within 
proper  limits  of  time,  to  become  either  good  batsmen,  or 
good  oaremen.  But  the  bat  and  the  racer's  oar  are  chil- 
dren's toys.  Resolve  that  you  will  be  men  in  usefulness, 
as  well  as  in  strength ;  and  you  will  find  that  then  also, 
but  not  till  then,  you  can  become  men  in  understanding ; 
and  that  every  fine  vision  and  subtle  theorem  will  present 
itself  to  you  thenceforward  undeceitfuUy,  virodrj/jLoo-uvrjaiv 

98.  But  there  is  more  to  be  gathered  yet  from  the  wordfl 
of  Pindar.  lie  is  thinking,  in  his  brief,  intense  way,  at 
once  of  Athena's  work  on  the  soul,  andol  her  literal  power 
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on  the  dust  of  the  Earth.  His  "  KeXevdoi"  is  a  wide  word 
ineauing  all  the  paths  of  sea  and  land.  Consider,  there- 
fore, what  Athena's  own  work  actually  is — in  the  literal 
fact  of  it.  Tlic  blue,  clear  air  is  the  sculpturing  power 
njx)n  the  earth  and  sea.  Where  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  reached  by  that,  and  its  matter  and  substance  inspired 
with,  and  filled  by  that,  organic  form  becomes  possible. 
You  must  indeed  have  the  sun,  also,  and  moist  are ;  the 
kingdom  of  Apollo  risen  out  of  the  sea ;  out  the  sculp- 
turing of  living  things,  shape  by  shape,  is  Athena's,  so  that 
under  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  air,  what  was  without 
form,  and  void  brings  forth  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life. 

99,  That  is  her  work  then — the  giving  of  Form ;  then 
tlie  separately  Apolline  work  is  the  giving  of  Light ;  or, 
more  strictly,  Sight :  giving  that  faculty  to  the  retina  to 
which  we  owe  not  merely  the  idea  of  light,  but  the  exis- 
tence of  it;  for  light  is  to  be  defined  only  as  the  sensation 
produced  in  the  eye  of  an  animal,  under  given  conditions; 
those  same  conditions  being,  to  a  stone,  only  warmth  or 
chemical  influence,  but  not  light.  And  that  power  of  see- 
ing, and  the  other  various  personalities  and  authorities  of 
the  animal  body,  in  pleasure  and  pain,  have  never,  hither- 
to, been,  I  do  not  say,  explained,  but  in  any  wise  touched 
or  approached  by  scientific  discovery.  Some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  mere  external  animal  form  and  of  musculai 
vitality  have  been  shown  ;  but  for  the  most  part  that  ii 
true,  even  of  external  form,  which  I  wrote  six  years  aga 
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'*  Yon  may  always  stand  by  Form  against  Force.  To  a 
painter,  tlie  essential  character  of  anything  is  the  form  of 
it,  and  the  pliilosophei-s  cannot  touch  that.  They  come 
and  tell  yon,  for  instance,  that  there  'is  as  much  heat,  or 
.■notion,  or  calorific  energy  (or  whatever  else  they  like  to 
call  it),  in  a  tea-kettle,  as  in  a  gier-eagle.  Very  good : 
that  is  so;  and  it  is  very  interesting.  It  requires  just  as 
much  heat  as  will  boil  the  kettle,  to  take  the  gier-eagle  up 
to  his  nest,  and  as  much  more  to  bring  him  down  again  on 
a  hare  or  a  partridge.  But  we  painters,  acknowledging 
the  equality  and  similarity  of  the  kettle  and  the  bird  in 
all  scientific  respects,  attach,  for  our  part,  our  principal 
interest  to  the  difference  in  their  forms.  For  us,  the 
primarily  cognisable  facts,  in  the  two  things,  are,  that  the 
kettle  has  a  spout,  and  the  eajle  a  beak  ;  the  one  a  lid  on 
its  back,  the  other  a  pair  of  wings ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
distinction  also  of  volition,  which  the  philosophere  may 
properly  call  merel}-  a  form  or  mode  of  force — but,  then 
to  an  artist,  the  form  or  mode  is  the  gist  of  the  business." 
100.  As  you  will  find  that  it  is,  not  to  the  artist  only, 
but  to  all  of  us.  The  laws  under  which  matter  is  collect- 
ed and  constructed  arc  the  same  throughout  the  universe: 
the  substance  so  collected,  whether  for  the  making  of  the 
eagle,  or  the  worm,  may  be  analyzed  into  gaseous  identity ; 
a  diffusive  vital  force,  apparently  so  closely  related  to 
mechanically  measurable  lieat  as  to  admit  the  conception 
of  its  being  itself  mechanically  measurable,  and  unchang 
ing  in  total  quantity,  ebbs  and  flows  alike  through  the 
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limbs  of  men,  and  the  fibres  of  insects.  But,  above  all 
this,  and  ruling  every  grotesque  or  degraded  accident,  of 
this,  are  two  laws  of  beauty  in  form,  and  of  nobility  in 
character,  which  stand  in  the  chaos  of  creation  between 
the  Living  and  the  Dead,  to  separate  the  things  that  have 
in  them  a  sacred  and  helpful,  from  those  that  have  in  them 
an  accursed  and  destroying,  nature ;  and  the  power  of 
Athena,  first  physically  put  forth  in  the  sculpturing  of 
these  ^(oa  and  epTrera,  these  living  and  reptile  things,  is 
put  forth,  finally,  in  enabling  the  hearts  of  men  to  discern 
the  one  from  the  other ;  to  know  the  unquenchable  fires 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  unquenchable  fires  of  Death ;  and 
to  choose,  not  unaided,  between  submission  to  the  Love 
that  cannot  end,  or  to  the  Worm  that  cannot  die. 

101.  The  unconsciousness  of  their  antagonism  is  the 
most  notable  characteristic  of  the  modern  scientific  mind ; 
and  I  believe  no  credulity  or  fallacy  admitted  by  the 
weakness  (or  it  may  sometimes  rather  have  been  the 
strength)  of  early  imagination,  indicates  so  strange  a  de- 
pression beneath  the  due  scale  of  human  intellect,  as  the 
failure  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  form,  and  loss  of  faith 
in  heroism  of  conduct,  which  have  become  the  curses  of 
recent  science,*  art,  and  policy. 

102.  That  depression  of  intellect  has  been  alike  ex- 
hibited in  the  mean  consternation  confessedly  felt  on  one 

*  The  best  mcKleni  illufltratod  snientiflo  workfl  nhow  perfeot  faculty 
of  lepreaenting  nioakeys,  lizurdH,  nnd  in.sccta;  absolute  inoapabiUty  of 
wpreeenting  either  a  man,  s  hone,  or  a  lion. 
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Bi'ic,  and  the  mean  triumph  apparently  felt  on  the  other, 
dmiug  the  course  of  the  dispute  now  pending  as  to  the 
origin  of  man.  Dispute  for  the  present,  not  to  be  decided, 
and  of  wliich  the  decision  is  to  persons  in  the  modern 
temper  of  mind,  wholly  without  significance :  and  I 
earnestly  desire  that  you,  my  pupils,  may  have  firmness 
enough  to  disengage  your  energies  from  investigation  so 
premature  and  so  fruitless,  and  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  you  have  been  made,  so  long 
as  you  are  satisfied  with  being  what  you  are.  If  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  yourselves,  it  ought  not  to  console,  but 
humiliate  you,  to  imagine  that  you  were  once  seraphs; 
and  if  you  are  pleased  with  youi-selves,  it  is  not  any 
ground  of  reasonable  shame  to  you  if,  by  no  fault  of  your 
own,  you  have  passed  through  the  elementary  condition  of 
apes. 

103.  Kemember,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  that  you  should  know  what  you  are^  and 
determine  to  be  the  best  that  you  may  be ;  but  it  is  of  no 
importMuce  whatever,  except  as  it  may  contribute  to  that 
end,  to  know  what  you  have  been.  Whether  your  Creator 
shaped  you  with  fiugei's,  or  tools,  as  a  sculptor  would  a 
lump  of  clay,  or  gradually  raised  you  to  manhood  through 
a  series  jf  inferior  forms,  is  only  of  moment  to  you  in  this 
respect — tliat  in  the  one  case  you  cannot  expect  your  chil- 
dren to  be  nobler  creatures  than  you  are  yourselves — in  the 
other,  every  act  and  thought  of  your  present  life  may  be 
hastening  the  advent  of  a  race  which  will  look  back  to 
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yon,  tlieir  fathers  (and  you  ought  at  least  to  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  desii-ing  that  it  may  be  sc),  with  incredu- 
lous disdain. 

104.  But  that  you  are  yourselves  capable  of  that 
disdain  and  dismay;  that  you  are  ashamed  of  having 
been  apes,  if  you  ever  were  so  ;  that  you  acknowledge, 
instinctively,  a  relation  of  better  and  worse,  and  a  law 
respecting  what  is  noble  and  base,  which  makes  it  no 
question  to  you  that  the  man  is  worthier  than  the  baboon 
— this  is  a  fact  of  infinite  significance.  This  law  of 
preference  in  your  hearts  is  tlie  true  essence  of  your 
being,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  law  is  a  more  positive 
3xistence  than  any  dependent  on  the  coherence  or  forms 
of  matter. 

105.  Now,  but  a  few  words  more  of  mythology,  and  I 
have  done.  Remember  that  Athena  holds  the  weaver's 
shuttle,  not  merely  as  an  instrument  of  texture^  but  as  an 
instrument  oi  jyicture  ^  the  ideas  of  clothing,  and  of  the 
warmth  of  life,  being  thus  in8epara])ly  connected  with 
those  of  graphic  beauty,  and  the  brightness  of  life.  I 
have  told  you  that  no  art  could  be  recovered  among  ua 
without  perfectness  in  dress,  nor  without  the  elementary 
graphic  art  of  women,  in  divers  coloure  of  needlework. 
Tliere  has  been  no  nation  of  any  art-energy,  but  has 
itrenuously  occupied  and  interested  itself  in  this  lionsc- 
hold  picturing,  from  the  web  of  Penelope  to  the  tapestry 
of  Queen  Matilda,  and  tlie  meshes  of  Arras  and  Gobelins. 

106.  "Wo    should    tlien    naturally  ask   what    kind    of 
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embroidery  Athena  put  on  her  own  robe;  "ireTrXov  lai di/, 
VToiKiXoVy  01  p  avrq  iroirjaajo  xai  KCLfie  j^epaip." 

The  subject  of  that  iroiKiXia  of  hers,  as  you  know,  was 
the  war  of  tlie  giants  and  gods.  Now  the  real  name  of 
these  giants,  remember,  is  that  used  by  Ilesiod, 
" 7r?/Xo;(;oi/ot,"  "mud-begotten,"  and  the  meaning  of  the 
contest  between  these  and  Zeus,  irrfKo^ovaiv  iXarrfp,  is, 
again,  the  inspiration  of  life  into  the  clay,  by  the  goddess 
of  breath ;  and  the  actual  confusion  going  on  visibly 
before  you,  daily,  of  the  earth,  heaping  itself  into  cum- 
brous war  witn  the  powers  above  it. 

107.  Thus  briefly,  the  entire  material  of  Art,  undei 
Athena's  hand,  is  the  contest  of  life  with  clay;  and  all 
my  task  in  explaining  to  you  the  early  thought  of  both 
the  Athenian  and  Tuscan  schools  will  only  be  the  tracing 
of  this  battle  of  the  giants  into  its  full  heroic  form,  when, 
not  in  tapestry  only — but  in  sculpture — and  on  the  portal 
of  the  Temple  of  Delphi  itself,  you  have  the  "  K\6m<i  iv 
T€i')(e(T(,  Xalvoiai  yLyavTcoVj*  and  their  defeat  hailed  by 
the  passionate  cry  of  delight  from  the  Athenian  maids, 
beholding  Pallas  in  her  full  power,  "Xeuo-o-o)  UaWaS' 
ifiav  6e6vj^  my  own  goddess.  All  our  work,  I  repeat, 
will  be  nothing  but  the  inquiry  into  the  development  of 
this  one  subject,  and  the  pressing  fully  home  the  question 
of  Plate  about  that  embroidery — "And  think  you  that 
there  is  verily  war  with  each  other  among  the  Gods  ?  ar  d 
dreadful  enmities  and  battles,  such  as  the  poets  have  told, 
and  such  as  our  painters  set  forth  in  graven  scripture,  to 
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adorn  all  our  sacred  rites  and  holy  places ;  y<5s,  and  in  the 
great  Panathenaea  themselves,  the  PeplnS;  full  cd  such 
wild  pic.tui-ing,  is  carried  up  into  the  Acropolis — shall  we 
say  that  these  things  are  true,  oh  Euthuphron,  right- 
minded  friend  ? " 

108.  Yes,  we  say,  and  know,  that  these  things  are  true ; 
and  true  for  ever :  battles  of  the  gods,  not  among  them- 
selves, but  against  the  earth-giants.  Battle  prevailing 
age  by  age,  in  nobler  life  and  lovelier  imagery ;  creation, 
which  no  theory  of  mechanism,  no  definition  of  force,  can 
explain,  the  adoption  and  completing  of  individual  form 
by  individual  animation,  breathed  out  of  the  lips  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits.  And  to  recognize  the  presence  in 
every  knitted  shape  of  dust,  by  which  it  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being — to  recognize  it,  revere,  and  show  it 
forth,  is  to  be  our  eternal  Idolatry. 

"Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship 
them." 

"  Assuredly  no,"  we  answered  once,  in  our  pride ;  and 
through  porch  and  aisle,  broke  down  the  carved  work 
thereof,  with  axes  and  hammers. 

Who  wonld  have  thought  the  day  bo  near  when  wo 
should  bow  down  to  worship,  not  the  creatures,  but  their 
atoms, — not  the  forces  that  form,  but  those  that  dissolve 
thcml  Tnist  mo,  gentlemen,  the  command  wliich  is 
stringent  against  adoration  of  brutality,  is  stringent  no 
less  against  adoration  of  chaos,  nor  is  faith  in  an  image 
fallen  froir.  heaven  to  be  reformed  by  a  faith  only  in  the 
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p.henomenon  of  decadence.  We  have  ceasel  from  the 
making  of  monsters  to  be  appeased  by  sacrifice; — it  is 
well, — if  indeed  we  have  also  ceased  from  making  them 
in  our  thoughts.  "We  have  learned  to  distrust  the  adorn- 
ing of  fair  phantasms,  to  which  we  once  sought  for 
succour; — it  is  well,  if  we  learn  to  distrust  also  tlie 
adorning  of  those  to  which  we  seek,  for  temptation ;  but 
the  verity  of  gains  like  these  can  only  be  known  by  our 
confession  of  the  divine  seal  of  strength  and  beauty  upon 
tlie  tempered  frame,  and  honour  in  the  fervent  heart,  by 
which,  increasing  visibly,  may  yet  be  manifested  to  us 
the  holy  presence,  and  the  approving  love,  of  the  Loving 
God,  who  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  Fathers  upon  the 
Children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  Ilim,  and  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  in  Ihem 
that  love  Him,  and  keep  His  Commandments. 
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LIKENESS. 


November,  1870 


109.  Yoj  were  probably  vexed,  and  tired,  towards  the 
close  of  my  last  lecture,  by  the  time  it  took  us  to  arrive 
at  the  apparently  simple  conclusion,  that  sculpture  must 
only  represent  organic  form,  and  the  strength  of  life  in 
Its  contest  with  matter.  But  it  is  no  small  thing  to  have 
that  "  \eua<TO}  TldWaSa  "  fixed  in  your  minds,  as  the  one 
necessary'  sign  by  which  you  are  to  recognize  riglit 
sculpture,  and  believe  me  you  will  find  it  the  best  of  all 
things,  if  you  can  take  for  yourselves  the  saying  from  the 
lips  of  the  Athenian  maids,  in  its  entirety,  and  say  also — 
Xeuaao}  TldWaS'  i^du  Oeov.  I  proceed  to-day  into  the 
practicral  appliance  of  this  apparently  speculative,  but  in 
reality  imperative,  law. 

110.  You  observe,  I  have  hitherto  spdken  of  the  power 
of  Athena,  as  over  painting  no  less  thaii  sculptm-e.  But 
her  rule  over  both  arts  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  zoo- 
graphic; — representative,  that  is  to  say,  of  animal  life,  or 
of  Bucli  order  and  discipline  among  other  elements,  as 
may  invigorate  and  purify  it.     Now  there  is  a  ppeciality 
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of  the  art  of  painting  beyond  this,  namely,  the  representa- 
tion of  phenomena  of  colour  and  shadow,  as  such,  ^vithout 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  things  that  receive  them. 
I  am  now  accordingly  obliged  to  speak  of  sculpture  and 
painting  as  distinct  arts,  but  the  laws  which  bind  sculp 
ture,  bind  no  less  the  painting  of  the  higher  schools  which 
lias,  for  its  main  purpose,  the  showing  beauty  in  human 
or  animal  form;  and  which  is  therefore  placed  by  the 
Greeks  equally  under  the  rule  of  Athena,  as  the  Spirit, 
first,  of  Life,  and  then  of  Wisdom  in  conduct. 

111.  Fii-st,  I  say,  you  are  to  "see  Pallas"  in  all  such 
work,  as  the  Queen  of  Life ;  and  the  practical  law  which 
follows  from  tliis,  is  one  of  enormous  range  and  impor- 
tance, namely,  that  nothing  must  be  represented  by 
sculpture,  external  to  any  living  form,  which  does  not 
help  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  conception  of  life.  Both 
dress  and  armour  may  be  made  to  do  this,  by  great 
scalptors,  and  are  continually  so  used  by  the  greatest. 
One  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  the  Athenian 
and  Florentine  schools  is  dependent  on  their  treatment  of 
drapery  in  this  respect ;  an  Athenian  always  sets  it  to 
exhibit  the  action  of  the  body,  by  flowing  with  it,  or  over 
It,  or  from  it,  so  as  to  illustrate  both  its  form  and  gesture ; 
a  Florentine,  on  the  contrary,  always  uses  his  drapery  to 
conceal  or  disguise  the  forms  of  the  body,  and  exhibit 
mental  emotion :  but  both  use  it  to  enhance  the  life,  cither 
of  the  body  or  soul ;  Donatello  and  Michael  Angelo,  no 
less  than  the  sculptors  of  Gothic  chivalry,  ennoble  armoui 
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in  the  same  way ;  but  base  scu.ptors  carve  drapery  and 
armour  for  the  sake  of  their  folds  and  picturesqueness 
only,  and  forget  the  body  beneath.  The  rule  is  so  stem 
that  all  delight  in  mere  incidental  beauty,  which  pamting 
often  triumphs  in,  is  wholly  forbidden  to  sculpture ; — for 
instance,  m  painting  the  branch  of  a  tree,  you  may  rightly 
represent  and  enjoy  the  lichens  and  moss  on  it,  but  a 
sculptor  must  not  touch  one  of  them :  they  are  inessential 
to  the  tree's  life, — he  must  give  the  flow  and  bending  of 
the  branch  only,  else  he  does  not  enough  "see  Pallas"  in 
it. 

Or  to  take  a  higher  instance,  here  is  an  exquisite  little 
painted  poem,  by  Edward  Frere ;  a  cottage  interior,  one 
of  the  thousands  which  within  the  last  two  months  *  have 
been  laid  desolate  in  unhappy  France.  Every  accessory 
in  the  painting  is  of  value — the  fire-side,  the  tiled  floor, 
the  vegetables  lying  upon  it,  and  the  basket  hanging  from 
the  roof.  But  not  one  of  these  accessories  would  have 
been  admissible  in  sculpture.  You  must  carve  nothing 
out  what  has  life.  "  Wliy  "  ?  you  probably  feel  instantly 
inclined  to  ask  me. — You  see  the  principle  we  have  got, 
instead  of  being  blunt  or  useless,  is  such  an  edged  tool 
that  you  are  startled  the  moment  I  apply  it.  "  Must  we 
refuse  every  pleasant  atjccssory  and  picturesque  detail, 
and  petrify  nothing  but  living  creatures '' f —Even  so:  I 
would  not  assert  it  on  my  own  authority.     It  is  the  Greeks 

*  S«e  dato  of  dolivory  of  Lecture.  The  picture  was  of  a  peasant  giri 
of  eleven  or  twelve  yoarn  old,  peeling  carrots  by  a  cottage  fire. 
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who  say  it,  but  whatever  they  say  of  sculpture,  be  assured, 
is  true. 

112.  That  then  is  the  first  law — you  must  see  Pallas  » 
the  Lady  of  T^ife — the  second  is,  you  must  see  her  as  the 
Lady  of  Wisdom ;  or  ao(f)ia — and  this  is  the  chief  matter 
of  all.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  after  the  considerations 
into  which  we  have  now  entered,  you  will  find  more  inter- 
est than  hitherto  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  Ethics,  with  those  of  Plato  in  the  Polity,  which  are 
authoritative  as  Greek  definitions  of  goodness  in  art,  and 
which  you  may  safely  hold  authoritative  as  constant  defi- 
nitions of  it.  You  remember,  doubtless,  that  the  <TO(f>iaj 
or  dperr)  Ti)(yr]<;,  for  the  sake  of  which  Phidias  is  called 
<To^o^  as  a  sculptor,  and  Polyclitus  as  an  image-maker, 
Eth.  6.  7.  (the  opposition  is  both  between  ideal  and  por- 
trait sculpture,  and  between  working  in  stone  and  bronze) 
consists  in  the  "  vov?  rSiv  Ti/nuoTaTcav  ttj  <f>v&€i"  "  the  men- 
tal apprehension  of  the  things  that  are  most  honourable  in 
their  nature."  Therefore  what  is,  indeed,  most  lovely, 
the  true  image-maker  will  most  love ;  and  what  is  most 
hateful,  he  will  most  hate,  and  in  all  things  discern  the 
best  and  strongest  pait  of  them,  and  represent  that  essen- 
tially, or,  if  tlie  opposite  of  that,  then  with  manifest 
detestation  and  horror.  That  is  his  art  wisdom ;  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  love  of  good,  so  that 
you  may  discern-,  even  in  his  representation  of  the  vilest 
thing,  his  acknowledgment  of  what  redemption  is  possible 
for  it,  or  latent  power  exists  in  it ;  and  contrariwise,  his 
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sense  of  its  present  misery.  Bat  for  the  mcst  part,  he 
will  idolise,  and  force  us  also  to  idolise,  whatever  is  living, 
and  virtuous,  and  victoriously  right;  opposing  fo  it  ii: 
some  definite  mode  the  image  of  the  conquered  kpireTOv. 

113.  This  is  generally  true  of  botli  the  great  arts ;  but, 
in  severity  and  precision,  true  of  sculpture.  To  return  to 
our  illustration  :  this  poor  little  girl  was  more  interesting 
to  Edward  Frere,  he  being  a  painter,  because  she  was 
poorly  dressed,  and  wore  these  clumsy  shoes,  and  okl  red 
cap,  and  patched  gown.  May  we  sculpture  her  so  ?  No. 
We  may  sculpture  her  naked,  if  we  like ;  but  not  in  rags. 

But  if  we  may  not  put  her  into  marble  in  rags,  may  we 
give  her  a  pretty  frock  with  ribands  and  flounces  to  it,  and 
put  her  into  marble  in  that?  No.  We  may  put  her 
simplest  peasant's  dress,  so  it  be  perfect  and  orderly,  into 
marble;  anything  finer  than  that  would  be  more  dis- 
honourable in  the  eyes  of  Athena  than  rags.  If  she  were 
a  French  princess,  you  might  carve  her  embroidered  robe 
and  diadem ;  if  she  were  Joan  of  Arc  you  might  carve 
her  armour — for  then  these  also  would  be  "  tmv  rifxicord 
TO)!/,"  not  otherwise. 

114.  Is  not  this  an  edge-tool  we  have  got  hold  of,  iin 
awares  ?  and  a  subtle  one  too ;  so  delicate  and  scimitar 
like  in  decision.  For  note,  that  even  Joan  of  Arc'e 
annour  must  be  only  sculptured,  if  she  has  it  on  ;  it  is  not 
t)ie  honourableness  or  beauty  of  it  that  are  enough,  but 
the  direct  bearing  of  it  by  her  b(Miy.  You  might  bo 
deeply,  even  pathetically,  interested  by  loriking  at  a  good 
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kiiight's  dinted  coat  of  mail,  left  in  his  desolate  hall. 
May  you  sculpture  it  where  it  hangs  ?  No ;  the  helmet 
for  his  pillow,  if  you  will — no  more. 

You  see  we  did  not  do  our  dull  work  for  nothing  in  last 
lecture.  I  define  what  we  have  gained  once  more,  and 
then  we  will  enter  on  our  new  ground. 

115.  The  proper  subject  of  sculpture,  we  have  deter- 
mined, is  the  spiritual  power  seen  in  the  form  of  any  liv- 
ing thing,  and  so  represented  as  to  give  evidence  that  the 
sculptor  has  loved  the  good  of  it  and  hated  the  evil. 

"  So  represented,"  we  say ;  but  how  ifl  that  to  be  done  '< 
Wliy  should  it  not  be  represented,  if  possible,  just  as  it  is 
seen?  Wliat  mode  or  limit  of  representation  may  we 
adopt  ?  We  are  to  carve  things  that  have  life ; — shall  we 
try  so  to  imitate  them  that  they  may  indeed  seem"  living, 
—or  only  half  living,  and  like  stone  instead  of  flesh  ? 

It  will  simplify  this  question  if  I  show  you  three  ex- 
amples of  what  the  Greeks  actually  did:  three  typical 
pieces  of  their  sculpture,  in  order  of  perfection. 

116.  And  now,  observe  that  in  all  our  historical  work,  I 
will  endeavour  to  do,  myself,  what  I  have  asked  you  to  d<.) 
in  your  drawing  exercises ;  namely,  to  outline  fii'mly  in 
the  beginning,  and  then  fill  in  the  detail  more  minutely. 
I  will  give  you  first,  therefore,  in  a  symmetrical  form, 
absolutely  simple  and  easily  remembered,  the  large 
dironology  of  the  Greek  school;  within  that  unforget 
table  scheme  we  will  place,  as  we  discover  them,  the 
minor  relations  of  arts  and  times. 
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T  number  the  nine  centimes  before  Christ  thus,  up 
^ardfl,  and  divide  them  into  three  groups  of  thi-ee  each. 


9 

A. 

ABOHAIO.       - 

8 
7 

6 

B. 

BB8T. 

5 
4 

3 

0. 

OOBBUPT. 

2 

1 

Then  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centuries  are  tlie 
period  of  Archaic  Greek  Art,  steadily  progressive  wher- 
ever it  existed. 

The  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  are  the  period  of  central 
Greek  Art;  the  fifth,  or  central  century  producing  the 
finest.  That  is  easily  recollected  by  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. And  tlie  third,  second,  and  first  centuries  are  the 
l)eriod  of  steady  decline. 

Learn  this  ABC  thoroughly,  and  mark,  for  youn^olves, 
what  yon,  at  present,  think  the  vital  events  in  each  cen- 
tary.     As  you  know  more,  you  will  think  other  eventji 
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the  vital  ones ;  but  tlie  best  historical  knowledge  only 
approximates  to  true  thought  in  that  matter ;  only  be  sure 
that  what  is  truly  vital  in  the  character  which  govema 
events,  is  always  expressed  by  the  art  of  the  century ;  so 
that  if  you  could  interpret  that  art  rightly,  the  better  part 
of  your  task  in  reading  history  would  be  done  to  your 
hand. 

117.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  date  with  precisioii 
art  of  the  archaic  period — often  difficult  to  date  even  that 
of  the  central  three  hundred  yeai-s.  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  futile  minor  divisions  of  time ;  here  are  three 
coins  (Plate  VII.)  roughly,  but  decisively,  characteristic 
of  the  three  ages.  Tlie  first  is  an  early  coin  of  Tarentum. 
The  city  was  founded  as  you  know,  by  the  Spai-tan 
Phalanthus,  late  in  the  eighth  century.  I  believe  the 
head  is  meant  for  that  of  Apollo  Archegetes,  it  may 
however  be  Taras,  the  son  of  Poseidon ;  it  is  no  matter 
to  us  at  present  whom  it  is  meant  for,  but  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  know,  is  itself  of  the  greatest  import.  We 
cannot  say,  with  any  certainty,  unless  by  discovery  of 
some  collateral  evidence,  whether  this  head  is  intended 
for  that  of  a  god,  or  demi  god,  or  a  mortal  warrior. 
Ought  not  that  to  disturb  some  of  your  thoughts  respecting 
Greek  idealism  ?  Farther,  if  by  investigation  we  discover 
that  the  head  is  meant  for  that  of  Phalanthus,  we  shall 
know  nothing  of  the  character  of  Phalanthus  from  the 
face ;  for  there  is  no  portraiture  at  this  early  time. 

118.  The  second  coin  is  of  ^Enus  in  Macedonia;  prob 
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ably  of  the  fifth  or  earl}'  fourth  century,  and  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  central  period.  This  we  know  t€ 
represent  the  face  of  a  god — Hermes.  The  third  coin  ie 
a  king's,  not  a  city's.  I  will  not  tell  yon,  at  this  moment, 
what  king's ;  but  only  that  it  is  a  late  coin  of  the  third 
period,  and  that  it  is  as  distinct  in  purpose  as  the  coin  of 
Tarentum  is  obscure.  We  know  of  this  coin,  that  it 
represents  no  god  nor  demi-god,  but  a  mere  mortal ;  and 
we  know  precisely,  from  the  portrait,  what  that  mortal's 
face  was  like. 

119.  A  glance  at  the  three  coins,  as  they  are  set  side  by 
side,  will  now  show  you  the  main  differences  in  the  thi'ee 
great  Greek  styles.  The  archaic  coin  is  sharp  and  hard ; 
every  line  decisive  and  numbered,  set  unhesitatin^rly  in 
its  place ;  nothing  is  wrong,  though  everything  incomplete, 
and,  to  us  who  have  seen  finer  art,  ugly.  The  central 
coin  is  as  decisive  and  clear  in  arrangement  of  masses, 
but  its  contours  are  completely  rounded  and  nnished. 
There  is  no  character  in  its  execution  so  prominent  that 
you  can  give  an  epithet  to  the  style.  It  is  not  hard,  it  is 
not  soft,  it  is  not  delicate,  it  is  not  coarse,  it  is  not  gro- 
tesque, it  is  not  beautiful;  and  I  am  convinced,  unless  you 
had  been  told  that  this  is  fine  central  Greek  art,  you 
would  have  seen  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  interest  you.  Do 
not  let  yourselves  be  anywise  forced  into  admiring  it ; 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  hero,  than  an  approxiinately 
true  rendering  of  a  healthy  youthful  face,  without  the 
sliglitpst  attempt  to  give  an  expression  of  activity,  cuu- 
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niiig,  nobility,  c-r  any  other  attribute  of  the  Mercurial 
mind.  Extreme  simplicity,  unpretending  vigonr  of  work, 
which  claims  no  admiration  either  for  minuteness  oi 
dexterity,  and  suggests  no  idea  of  effort  at  all ;  refusal  of 
extraneous  ornament,  and  perfectly  arranged  disposition 
of  counted  masses  in  a  sequent  order,  whether  in  the 
beads,  or  the  ringlets  of  hair ;  this  is  all  you  have  to  be 
pleased  with;  neither  will  you  ever  find,  in  the  best 
Greek  Art,  more.  You  might  at  fii-st  suppose  that  the 
chain  of  beads  round  the  cap  was  an  extraneous  oma 
mcnt ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  as  definitely  the 
proper  fillet  for  the  head  of  Hermes,  as  the  olive  for  Zeus, 
or  corn  for  Triptoleraus.  The  cap  or  petasus  cannot 
haxe  expanded  edges,  there  is  no  room  for  them  on  the 
coin ;  these  must  be  understood,  therefore ;  but  the  natm-e 
of  the  cloud-petasus  is  explained  by  edging  it  with  beads, 
representing  either  dew  or  hail.  The  shield  of  Athena 
often  bears  wliite  pellets  ior  hail,  in  like  manner. 

120.  The  third  coin  will,  I  think,  at  once  strike  you  by 
what  we  moderns  should  call  its  "  vigour  of  character." 
You  may  observe  also  that  the  features  are  finished  with 
great  care  and  subtlety,  but  at  the  cost  of  simplicity  and 
breadth.  But  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the 
central  art,  is  its  disorder  in  design — you  see  the  ^ocks  of 
hair  cannot  be  counted  any  longer — they  are  entirely  di- 
shevelled and  irregular.  Now  the  individual  character 
may,  or  may  not  be,  a  sign  of  decline ;  but  the  licentioue- 
ness,  the  casting  loose  of  the  masses  in  the  design,  is  an  in- 
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fallible  one.  The  effort  at  portraiture  is  good  for  art  if 
the  men  to  be  pourtrayed  are  good  men,  not  otherwise 
In  the  iiLitance  before  you,  the  head  is  that  of  Mitliridafcs 
VI.  of  Pontus,  who  had,  indeed,  the  good  qualities  of 
being  a  linguist  and  a  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  as  you  will 
remember,  murdered,  according  to  report,  his  mother,  cer- 
tainly his  brother,  certainly  his  wives  and  sisters,  I  have 
not  counted  how  mauy  of  his  children,  and  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  pei-sons  besides; 
these  last  in  a  single  day's  massacre.  The  effort  to  repre- 
sent this  kind  of  pei-son  is  not  by  any  means  a  method  of 
study  from  life  ultimately  beneficial  to  art. 

121.  This  however  is  not  the  point  I  have  to  urge  to- 
day. What  I  want  you  to  observe  is  that,  though  the 
master  of  the  great  time  does  not  attempt  portraiture,  he 
does  attempt  animation.  And  as  far  as  his  means  will 
admit,  he  succeeds  in  making  the  face — ->fO\\  might  almost 
think — vulgarly  animated ;  as  like  a  real  face,  literally, 
"  as  it  can  stare."  Yes :  and  its  sculptor  meant  it  to  be 
BO ;  and  that  was  what  Phidias  meant  his  Jupiter  to  be,  if 
he  could  manage  it.  Not,  indeed,  to  be  taken  for  Zeus 
himself;  and  yet,  to  be  as  like  a  living  Zens  as  art  could 
n.akc  it.  Perhaps  yon  think  he  ti'iod  to  make  it  look  liv- 
ing only  for  the  sake  of  the  mol),  and  would  not  have  tried 
lo  do  BO  for  connoisseurs.  Pardon  me ;  for  real  connoifl- 
fleurs,  he  would,  and  did;  and  herein  consists  a  truth 
▼hich  belongs  to  all  the  arts,  and  which  I  will  at  once 
drive  home  in  your  minds,  as  firmly  as  I  can. 
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122.  All  second-rate  artists — (and  remembei-.  the  second- 
rate  ones  are  a  loquacious  multitude,  while  the  greit  come 
only  one  or  two  in  a  century ;  and  then,  silently) — all 
second-rate  artists  will  tell  }'0u  that  the  object  of  fine 
art  is  not  resemblance,  but  some  kind  of  abstraction 
more  refined  than  reality.  Put  that  out  of  your  heads 
at  once.  The  object  of  the  great  Resemblant  Arts  is, 
and  always  has  been,  to  resemble;  and  to  resemble  as 
closely  as  possible.  It  is  the  function  of  a  good  portrait 
to  set  he  man  before  you  in  habit  as  he  lived,  and  1 
would  VAC  hud  a  few  more  that  did  so.  It  is  the  function 
of  a  good  landscape  to  set  the  scene  before  you  in  its 
reality ;  to  make  you,  if  it  may  be,  think  the  clouds  are 
flying,  and  the  streams  foaming.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
I  )st  sculptor — the  true  Dtiidalus — to  make  stillness  look 

ke  breathing,  and  marble  look  like  flesh. 

123.  And  in  all  great  times  of  art,  tliis  purpose  is  as 
naively  expressed  as  it  is  steadily  held.  All  the  talk  about 
abstraction  bek»ngs  to  periods  of  decadence.  In  living 
times,  people  sec  something  living  that  pleases  them ;  and 
they  try  to  make  it  live  for  ever,  or  to  make  something  as 
like  it  as  possible,  that  will  last  for  ever.  They  paint 
their  statues,  and  inlay  the  eyes  with  jewels,  and  set  real 
crowns  on  the  heads  ;  they  finish,  in  their  pictures,  every 
thread  of  embioidery,  and  would  fain,  if  they  could,  draw 
every  leaf  upon  the  trees.  And  their  only  verbal  expres- 
sion of  conscious  success  is,  that  they  have  made  their 
work  "  look  real." 
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124.  Yon  thii  k  all  that  very  wrong.  So  did  1,  once ; 
but  it  was  I  that  was  wrong.  A  long  time  ago,  l^fore 
ever  I  had  seen  Oxford,  T  painted  a  picture  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  for  my  father.  It  was  not  at  all  like  the  Lake 
of  Como;  but  I  thought  it  rather  the  better  for  that. 
My  father  differed  with  me ;  and  objected  particularly  to 
a  boat  with  a  red  and  yellow  awning,  which  I  had  put  into 
the  most  conspicuous  corner  of  my  drawing.  I  declared 
this  boat  to  be  "  necessary  to  the  composition."  My  father 
not  the  less  objected,  tliat  he  had  never  seen  such  a  boat, 
either  at  Como  or  elsewhere;  and  suggested  that  if  I 
would  make  the  lake  look  a  little  more  like  water,  I 
should  be  under  no  necessity  of  explaining  its  nature  by 
the  presence  of  floating  objects.  I  thought  him  at  the 
time  a  very  simple  person  for  his  pains ;  but  have  sinqe 
learned,  and  it  is  the  very  gist  of  all  practical  matters, 
which,  as  professor  of  fine  art,  I  have  now  to  tell  you, 
that  the  great  point  in  painting  a  lake  is — to  get  it  to  look 
like  water. 

125.  So  far,  so  good.  "We  lay  it  down  for  a  tiret  prin- 
ciple, that  our  graphic  art,  whether  painting  or  sculpture 
is  to  produce  something  which  shall  look  as  like  Nature  as 
poeBible.  But  now  wo  must  go  one  step  farther,  and  say 
that  it  is  to  produce  what  shall  look  like  Nature  to  people 
wlio  know  what  Nature  is  like !  You  see  tliis  is  at  once  a 
great  restriction,  as  well  as  a  great  exaltation  of  our  aim. 
Oiir  business  is  not  to  deceive  the  simple ;  but  to  deceive 
the  wise!     Here,  for  i»!«tanco,  is  a  modern  Italian  pilnt, 
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rcpi'eseiiting,  to  the  best  of  its  power,  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  bril 
liantly  realistic  manner.  And  the  fanlt  of  the  work  is  not 
in  its  earnest  endeavour  to  show  St.  Cecilia  in  habit  as  she 
li"ed,  but  in  that  the  effort  could  only  be  successful  with 
pci-eons  unaware  of  the  habit  St.  Cecilia  lived  in.  And 
this  condition  of  appeal  only  to  the  wise  increases  the 
difficulty  of  imitative  resemblance  so  greatly,  that,  with 
only  average  skill  or  materials,  we  must  surrender  all 
hope  oi  it,  and  be  content  with  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion, true  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  such  as  to  excite  the 
imagination  of  a  wise  beholder  to  complete  it;  though 
falling  ver}  far  short  of  what  either  he  or  we  should  other- 
wise have  desired.  For  instance,  here  is  a  suggestion,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  the  general  ap  earauce  of  a 
British  Judge-  requiring  the  imagination  of  a  very  wise 
beholder  indeed,  to  fill  it  up,  or  even  at  fii-st  to  discover 
wliat  it  is  meant  for.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  art  than 
the  Italian  St.  Cecilia,  because  the  artist,  however  little  he 
may  have  done  to  represent  his  knowledge,  does,  indeed, 
know  altogether  what  a  Judge  is  like,  and  appeals  only  to 
the  criticism  of  those  who  know  also. 

126.  There  nnist  be,  therefore,  two  degrees  of  truth  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  good  graphic  arts ;  one,  the  common- 
est, which,  by  any  partial  or  imperfect  sign  conveys  to  you 
an  idea  which  you  must  complete  for  youi-self ;  and  the 
other,  the  finest,  a  representation  so  perfect  as  to  leave  you 
notliing  to  be  farther  accomplished  by  this  independent 
exertion ;  but  to  give  yon  the  same  feeling  of  possession 
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and  proteiice  whicli  yon  would  experierce  from  the 
natural  object  itFclf,  For  instance  of  the  first,  in  thia 
representation  of  a  rainbow,*  the  artist  has  no  hope  that, 
by  the  black  lines  of  engra^-ing,  he  can  deceive  you  into 
any  belief  of  the  rainbow's  being  there,  but  he  gives  indi- 
cation enough  of  what  he  intends,  to  enable  you  to  supply 
the  rest  of  the  idea  yourself,  providing  always  you  know 
beforehand  what  a  rainbow  is  like.  But  in  this  drawing 
of  the  falls  of  Terni,f  the  painter  has  strained  his  skill  to 
the  utmost  to  give  an  actually  deceptive  resemblance  ol 
the  iris,  dawning  and  fading  among  the  foam.  So  far  as 
he  has  not  actually  deceived  you,  it  is  not  because  he 
would  not  have  done  so  if  he  could  ;  but  only  because  his 
coloure  and  science  have  fallen  short  of  his  desire.  They 
have  fallen  so  httle  short  that,  in  a  good  light,  you  may  all 
but  believe  the  foam  and  the  sunshine  are  drifting  and 
changing  among  the  rocks. 

127.  And  after  looking  a  little  while,  you  will  begin  to 
regret  that  they  are  not  so :  you  will  feel  that,  lovely  as 
the  drawing  is,  you  woidd  like  far»better  to  see  the  real 
place,  and  the  goats  skipping  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
spray  floating  above  the  fall.  And  this  is  the  true  sign  of 
the  greatest  art — to  part  voluntarily  with  its  greatness  ; — 
to  make  itftelf -poor  and  unnoticed  ;  but  so  to  exalt  and  set 
forth  its  theme  that  you  may  ])e  fain  to  see  the  thonxo 
instead  of  it.    So  that  you  have  never  enough  admired  • 

*  In  Dnrer's  "  Melonoholia." 

\  Turner'a,  in  the  Hakewill  Mriei. 
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great  workman's  doing  till  you  have  begun  to  despise  it 
The  best  homage  that  could  be  paid  to  the  Athena  ol 
Phidias  would  be  to  desire  rather  to  see  the  living  goddess; 
and  the  loveliest  Madoiuias  of  Christian  art  fall  short  of 
their  due  power,  if  they  do  not  make  their  ^xjholdeni  sick 
at  heart  to  see  the  living  Virgin. 

128.  We  have  then,  for  our  requirement  of  the  finest  art 
(sculpture,  oi  anything  else),  that  it  shall  be  so  like  the 
thing  it  represents  as  to  please  those  who  best  know  or  can 
conceive  the  original ;  and,  if  possible,  please  them  decep- 
ti\ely — its  final  triumph  being  to  deceive  even  the  wise ; 
and  (the  Greeks  thought)  to  please  even  the  Immortals, 
who  were  so  wise  as  to  be  undeceivable.  So  that  you  get 
the  Greek,  thus  far  entirely  true,  idea  of  pei-fectness  in 
sculpture,  expressed  to  you  by  what  Phalaris  says,  at  fii-st 
sight  of  the  bull  of  Perilaus,  "  It  only  wanted  motion  and 
bellowing  to  seem  alive ;  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  ci-ied 
out,  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  god."  To  Apollo,  for  only 
he,  the  undeceivable,  could  thoroughly  understand  such 
sculpture,  and  perfectly  delight  in  it. 

129.  And  with  this  expression  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
sculpture,  I  wish  you  to  join  the  early  Italian,  summed  in 
a  single  line  by  Dante — "  nou  vide  me'  di  me,  chi  vide 
'1  vero."  Read  the  12th  canto  of  the  Purgatory,  and  learn 
that  whole  passage  by  heart;  and  if  ever  you  chance  tc 
go  to  Pistoja,  look  at  La  Robbia's  color(,'d  porcelain  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  seven  works  of  Mercy  on  the  front  of  the 
hospital  there;  and  note  especially  the  faces  of  the  two 
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sick  men — one  at  tlie  point  of  death,  and  the  other  in  the 
first  peace  and  long-drawn  breathing  of  health  aftei  fever 
— and  you  wiU  know  what  Dante  meant  by  tlie  preceding 
line,  "  Morti  li  morti,  e  i  vivi  paren  vivi." 

130.  But  now,  may  we  not  ask  farther, — is  it  impossible 
for  art  such  as  this,  prepared  for  the  wise,  to  please  the 
eimple  also  ?  Without  entering  on  the  awkward  questions 
of  degree,  how  many  the  wise  can  be,  or  how  much  men 
should  know,  in  order  to  be  rightly  called  wise,  may  we 
not  conceive  an  art  to  be  possible,  which  would  deceive 
everybody,  or  everybody  worth  deceiving?  I  showed  you 
at  my  first  lecture,  a  little  ringlet  of  Japan  ivory,  as  a  type 
of  elementary  bas-relief  touched  with  colour;  and  in  your 
rudimentary  series  you  have  a  drawing  by  Mr,  Burgess,  of 
one  of  the  Httle  fishes  eidarged,  with  e\ery  touch  of  the 
chisel  facsimiled  on  the  more  vdsible  scale ;  and  showing 
the  little  black  bead  inlaid  for  the  eye,  which  in  the 
original  is  hardly  to  be  seen  without  a  lens.  You  may, 
perhaps  be  surprised,  when  I  tell  you,  that  (putting  the 
question  of  avhject  aside  for  the  moment,  and  speaking 
only  of  tlie  mode  of  execution  and  aim  at  resemblance), 
you  have  there  a  perfect  example  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
method  in  sculpture.  And  }ou  will  admit  that,  to  the 
simplest  person  whom  we  could  introduce  as  a  critic,  tliat 
fish  would  bo  a  satisfactory,  nay,  almost  a  deceptive  fish  ; 
while  to  anyone  caring  for 'subtleties  of  art,  1  need  not 
point  out  that  every  touch  of  the  chisel  is  ai)i)lied  with 
onnsummate  knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  convey  more  truth  and  life  with  the  given  quantity  of 
workmanship. 

131.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  drawing  by  Turner,  (Edu.  131), 
in  which  with  some  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  labour,  and 
far  more  highly  educated  faculty  of  sight,  the  artist  haa 
expressed  some  qualities  of  lustre  and  colour  which  only 
very  wise  pei-sons  indeed  could  perceive  in  a  John  Dory ; 
and  this  piece  of  paper  contains,  therefore,  much  more, 
and  more  subtle,  art,  than  the  Japan  ivory ;  but  are  we 
sure  that  it  is  therefore  greater  art  ?  or  that  the  painter 
was  better  employed  in  producing  thjs  drawing,  which 
only  one  person  can  possess,  and  only  one  in  a  hundred 
enjoy,  than  he  would  have  been  in  producing  two  or  throe 
pieces  on  a  larger  scale,  whicli  should  have  been  at  once 
accessible  to,  and  enjoyable  by,  a  number  of  simploi- 
persons?  Suppose  for  instance,  that  Turner,  instead  of 
faintly  touching  this  outline,  on  white  paper,  with  his 
camel's  hair  pencil,  had  struck  the  main  forms  of  his  fish 
into  marble,  thus,  (Fig.  7):  and  instead  of  colouring  the 
white  paper  so  delicately  that,  perhaps,  only  a  few  of  the 
most  keenly  observant  artists  in  England  can  see  it  at  all, 
had,  with  his  strong  hand,  tinted  the  marble  with  a  few 
(!  )lours,  deceptive  to  the  people,  and  harmonious  to  the 
im'tiated;  suppose  that  he  had  even  conceded  so  nuch  t(- 
the  spirit  of  popular  applause  as  to  allow  of  a  bright  glass 
bead  being  inlaid  for  the  eye,  in  the  Japanese  manner , 
and  that  the  enlarged,  deceptive,  and  popularly  pleasing 
work  had  been  carved  on  the  outeide  of  a  gi-eat  buildingj. 
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— Bay  Fislimoiiger's  Hall, — where  everybody  comraerciallj 
connected  with  Billingsgate  could  have  seen  it,  and 
ratified  it  with  the  wisdom  of  the  market; — might  not 
the  art  have  been  greater,  worthier,  and  kinder  in  such 
use? 


Fijfuru  7. 

182.  Perhaps  the  idea  does  not  once  approve  itself 
to  you  of  having  your  public  buildings  covered  with 
oniamentfl  like  this ;  but  pray,  remember  that  the 
choice  of  avhject  is  an  ethical  question,  not  now  be- 
fcre  us.  All  I  ask  you  to  decide  is  wliether  the 
method  is  right,  and  would  be  pleasant  in  giving  thfl 
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diBtiiictiveness  to  pretty  things,  which  it  has  here  given 
to  what,  I  suppose  it  may  be  assumed,  you  feel  to 
to  be  an  ugly  thing.  Of  course,  I  must  note  paren- 
thetically, such  realistic  work  is  impossible  in  a  country 
where  the  buildings  are  to  be  discoloured  by  coal-smoke; 
but  so  is  all  fine  sculpture,  whatsoever ;  and  the  whiter, 
the  worse  its  chance.  For  that  which  is  prepared  for 
private  pereons,  to  be  kept  under  cover,  will,  of  nepessity, 
degenerate  into  the  copyism  of  past  work,  or  merely 
sensational  and  sensual  forms  of  present  life,  unless  there 
be  a  governing  school  addressing  the  pr.pulace,  for  their 
instruction,  on  the  outside  of  buildings.  So  that,  as  I 
partly  warned  you  in  my  third  lecture,  you  can  simply 
have  no  sculpture  in  a  coal  country,  Wliether  you  like 
coals  or  carvings  best,  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  merely 
have  to  assure  you  of  the  fact  that  they  are  incompatible. 
But,  assuming  that  we  are  again,  some  day,  to  become 
a  civilized  and  governing  race,  deputing  ironmongery, 
coal-digging,  and  lucre-digging,  to  our  slaves  in  other, 
countries,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  with  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  desire  for  such  know- 
ledge, what  is  now  done  by  careful,  but  inefficient,  wood- 
cuts, and  in  ill-coloured  engravings,  might  be  put  in 
quite  permanent  sculptures,  with  inlay  of  variegated 
precious  stones,  on  the  outside  of  buildings,  where  such 
pictures  would  be  little  costly  to  the  people;  and  in  a 
mc  re  popular  manner  still,  by  Robbia  ware  and  Palissy 
ware,  and  inlaid  majolica,  which  would  differ  fi-om  the 
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housewives'  j/resent  favourite  decoration  of  piatcs  ab<J^e 
her  kitchen  dresser,  by  being  every  piece  !)f  it  various, 
instructive,  and  univei-sally  visible. 

133.  Tou  hardly  know,  I  suppose,  whether  1  am 
speaking  in  jest  or  earnest.  In  the  most  solemn  earnest, 
I  assure  you ;  though  such  is  the  strange  course  of  our 
popular  life  that  all  the  irrational  arts  of  destruction  are 
at  once  felt  to  be  earnest ;  while  any  plan  for  those  of 
instruction  on  a  grand  scale,  sounds  like  a  dream  or  jest. 
Still,  I  do  not  absolutely  propose  to  decorate  our  public 
buildings  with  sculpture  wholly  of  tliis  cliaractcr  ;  though 
beast,  and  fowl,  and  creeping  things,  and  fishes,  might  all 
find  room  on  such  a  building  as  the  Solomon's  House  of  a 
New  Atlantis ;  and  some  of  them  might  even  become 
symbolic  of  much  to  us  again.  Passing  through  the 
Strand,  only  the  other  day,  for  instance,  I  saw  four  highly 
finished  and  delicately  coloured  pictures  of  cock-fight- 
ing, which,  for  imitative  quality,  were  nearly  all  that 
tvmld  be  desired,  going  far  beyond  the  Greek  cock  of 
Ilimera;  and  they  would  have  delighted  a  Greek's  soul, 
if  they  had  meant  as  much  as  a  Greek  co(;k-fight ; 
but  they  were  only  types  of  the  "evSofidxa.'i  aXeArrtu/D," 
and  of  the  spirit  of  home  contest,  which  lias  boon 
BO  fatal  lately  to  the  Bird  of  France ;  and.  iv  t  of  the 
defence  of  one's  own  barnyard,  in  thought  'f  which  the 
Ol^TTipians  set  the  cock  on  the  pillai-s  of  thoii-  (Oiariot 
course;  and  gave  it  goodly  alliance  in  its  battle,  as  you 
may  so©  hero,  in  what  is  left  of  the  ang^e  of  mouldering 
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marble  in  the  chair  of  the  priest  of  Dioimsos.  The  casl 
of  it,  from  the  centre  of  the  theatre  under  the  Acroj  olis, 
is  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  I  wanted  its  spiml  for  you, 
hud  this  kneeling  Angel  of  Victory; — it  is  late  Greek 
art,  but  nobly  systematic  flat  bas-relief.  So  I  set  Mr. 
Burgess  to  draw  it ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  for  a  little  while, 
could  make  out  what  the  Angel  of  Victory  was  kneeling 
for.  Ilis  attitude  is  an  ancient  and  grandly  conventional 
one  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  I  was  tracing  it  back  to  a 
kneeling  goddess  of  the  greatest  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs 
— a  goddess  of  Evening,  or  Death,  laying  down  the  Bun 
out  of  her  right  hand  ; — when,  one  bright  day,  the  shadows 
came  out  clear  on  the  Athenian  throne,  and  I  saw  that  my 
Angel  of  Victory  was  only  backing  a  cock  at  a  cock- 
fight. 

134.  Still,  as  "I  have  said,  there  is  no  reason  why  sculp- 
ture, even  for  simplest  pei-sons,  should  confine  itself  to 
imagery  of  fish,  or  fowl,  or  four-footed  things. 

We  go  back  to  our  first  principle :  we  ought  to  carve 
nothing  but  wliat  is  honourable.  And  you  are  offended,  at 
this  moment,  with  my  fish,  (as  I  believe,  when  the  fii-st 
BOilptures  appeared  on  the  windows  of  this  museum,  of- 
fence was  taken  at  the  imnecessary  introduction  of  cats), 
those  dissatisfactions  being  properlj^  felt  by  your  "  i'ov<;  rwt^ 
Tt/ifwraTft)!^."  For  indeed,  in  all  cases,  our  right  judg- 
ment must  depend  on  our  wish  to  give  honour  only  to 
things  and  creatures  that  deserve  it. 

135.  And  now  I  must  state  to  you  another  principle  oi 
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vera(;ity,  both  in  sculpture,  and  all  following  arts,  oi 
wider  scope  than  any  hitherto  examined.  "We  have  seen 
that  sculpture  is  to  be  a  true  representation  of  true  ex- 
ternal form.  Much  more  is  it  to  be  a  representation  of 
true  internal  emotion.  You  must  carve  only  what  you 
yourself  see  as  you  see  it ;  but,  much  more,  you  must  carve 
only  what  you  yourself  feel,  as  you  feel  it.  You  may 
no  more  endeavour  to  feel  through  other  men's  souls, 
than  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes.  Whereas  generally 
now  in  Europe  and  America,  every  man's  energy  ia 
bent  upon  acquiring  some  false  emotion,  not  his  own,  but 
belonging  to  the  past,  or  to  other  persons,  because  he 
has  been  taught  that  such  and  such  a  result  of  it  will  be 
fine.  Every  attempted  sentiment  in  relation  to  art  is 
hypocritical ;  our '  notions  of  sublimity,  of  grace,  or  pious 
serenity,  are  all  second  hand ;  and  we  are  practically  in- 
capable of  designing  so  much  as  a  bell-handle  or  a  door- 
knocker without  borrowing  the  first  notion  of  it  from 
chose  who  are  gone — where  we  shall  not  wake  them  with 
our  knocking.     I  would  we  could. 

13G.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  desolation  we  have  nothing  to 
count  on  for  real  growth,  but  what  we  can  find  of  honest 
liking  and  longing,  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  We  must 
discover,  if  we  would  liealthily  advance,  what  things  are 
rerily  rifiiatTaTa  among  us ;  and  if  we  delight  to  honour 
the  dishonourable,  consider  how,  in  future,  we  may  better 
bcfltow  our  likings.  Now  it  appeare  to  me  from  all  our 
popular  declarations,  that  wo,  at  piesent,  honour  nothing 
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80  much  as  liberty  and  independence ;  and  no  person  m 
nmcli  as  the  Free  man  and  Self-made  man,  who  will  be 
ruled  by  no  one,  and  has  been  taught,  or  helped,  by  no 
one.  And  tlie  reason  I  cliose  a  fish  for  you  as  the  firs* 
subject  of  sculpture,  Mas  that  in  men  who  are  free  and 
self-made,  you  have  the  nearest  approach,  humanly  pos- 
sible, to  the  state  of  tlie  fish,  and  finely  organized  ipneTop. 
You  get  the  exact  phrase  in  Habakkuk,  if  you  take  the 
Septuagint  text. — "  TrotJ^tret?  Tov<i  avOpaynois  w?  tow  l^^vaii 
Trj<;  0a\daar}<i^  icat  w?  ra  epireTo.  ra  ovK  €)(^ovTa  ■^yovfj.evov.^* 
"  Thou  wilt  make  men  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  as  the 
reptile  things,  that  have  no  ruler  over  themP  And  it 
chanced  that  as  I  was  preparing  this  lecture,  one  of  our 
most  able  and  popular  prints  gave  me  a  woodcut  of  tlie 
'*  self-made  man,"  specified  as  such,  so  vigorously  drawn, 
and  with  so  few  touches,  tliat  Phidias  or  Turner  himself 
could  scarcely  have  done  it  better  ;  so  that  I  had  only  t<  >  ask 
my  assistant  to  enlarge  it  with  accuracy,  and  it  became  com- 
parable with  my  fish  at  once.  Of  course  it  is  not  given 
by  the  caricaturist  as  an  admirable  face  ;  oidy,  I  am  ena- 
bled by  Ills  skill  to  set  before  you,  witho\it  any  suspicion 
of  unfairness  on  my  part,  the  expression  to  which  the  life 
we  profess  to  think  most  honourable,  naturally  leads.  If 
we  were  to  take  the  hat  off,  you  see  how  nearly  the 
profile  corresponds  with  that  of  the  typical  fish. 

137.  Such,  then,  being  the  definition  by  your  best 
popular  art,  of  the  ideal  of  feature  at  which  we  are 
gradually  arriving  by  self-manufacture  ;  when  I  place  op 
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posite  U"  it  (in  Plate  VIII.)  the  profile  of  a  man  not  in  an^ 
wise  self-made,  neither  by  the  law  of  his  own  will,  nor  by 
the  love  of  his  own  interest — nor  capable,  for  a  momentj 
of  any  kind  of  "  Independence,"  or  of  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  wholly  dependent  upon,  and  subjected 
to,  external  influence  of  just  law,  wise  teaching,  and 
trusted  love  and  truth,  in  his  fellow  spirits ;  — setting  be 
fore  you,  I  say,  this  profile  of  a  God-made  instead  of  a 
self-made,  man,  I  know  that  you  will  feel,  on  the  instant, 
that  you  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  vital  elements 
of  human  art ;  and  that  this,  the  sculpture  of  the  good,  is 
indeed  the  only  permissible  sculpture. 

138.  A  God-made  man,  I  say.  The  face,  indeed, 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  more  than  man  in  its  sculptor's 
mind.  For  as  I  gave  you,  to  lead  your  first  effort  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  the  sceptre  of  Apollo,  so  this,  which  I  give 
you  as  the  first  type  of  rightness  in  the  form  of  flesh,  is 
the  countenance  of  the  holder  of  that  sceptre,  the  Sun- 
God  of  Syracuse.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  face  (nor 
did  the  Greek  suppose  there  was)  more  perfect  than 
might  be  seen  in  the  daily  beauty  of  the  creatures  the 
Sun-God  shone  upon,  and  whom  his  strength  and  nonour 
•nimatcd.  This  is  not  an  ideal,  but  a  quite  literally  true, 
face  of  a  Greek  youth ;  nay,  I  will  undertake  to  show  you 
that  it  ifl  Tjrt  supremely  beautiful,  and  even  to  surpass  it 
ftltogothcr  witli  the  literal  portrait  of  an  Italian  one.  It 
is  in  verity  no  more  than  the  form  hal)itiially  taken  by  the 
features  of  a  well  educated  young  Athenian  or  Sicilian 
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Citizen  ;  and  the  one  requirement  for  the  sculptors  of 
to-daj  is  not,  as  it  has  been  thought,  to  invent  the  same 
ideal,  but  merely  to  see  the  same  reality. 

Now,  you  know  I  told  you  in  my  fourth  lecture,  that 
the  beginning  of  art  was  in  getting  our  country  clean  and  our 
people  beautiful,  and  you  supposed  that  to  be  a  statement  ir- 
relevant to  my  subject;  just  as,  at  this  moment,  you  perhaps 
think,  I  am  quitting  the  great  subject  of  this  present  lee 
ture — the  method  of  likeness-making — and  letting  myself 
branch  into  the  discussion  of  what  things  we  are  to  make 
likeness  of.  But  you  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  method 
of  imitating:  a  beautiful  thinj;  must  be  different  from  the 
method  of  imitating  an  ugly  one ;  and  that,  with  the 
change  in  subject  from  what  is  dishonourable  to  what  is 
honourable,  there  will  be  involved  a  parallel  change  in  the 
management  of  tools,  of  lines,  and  of  colours.  So  that  be- 
fore I  can  determine  for  you  how  you  are  to  imitate,  j'ou 
must  tell  me  what  kind  of  face  you  wish  to  imitate.  The 
best  draughtsman  in  the  world  could  not  draw  this  Apollo 
in  ten  scratches,  though  he  can  draw  the  self-made  man. 
Still  less  this  nobler  Apollo  of  Ionian  Greece,  (Plate  IX.) 
in  which  the  incisions  are  softened  into  a  harmony  like 
that  of  Correggio's  painting.  So  that  you  see  the  method 
itself, — the  choice  between  black  incision  or  fine  sculpture, 
and  perhaps,  presently,  the  choice  between  colour  or  no 
colour,  will  depend  on  what  you  have  to  represent.  Colour 
may  be  expedient  for  a  glistening  dolphin  or  a  spotted 
fawn ; — perhaps    inexpedient    for   white    Poseidon,   and 
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gleaming  Dian.  So  that,  before  defining  the  laws  of 
sculpture,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  you,  what  you  mean  to 
carve ;  and  that,  little  as  you  think  it,  is  asking  you  how 
you  mean  to  live,  and  what  the  laws  of  your  State  are  to 
be,  for  they  determine  those  of  your  statue.  You  can  only 
have  this  kind  of  face  to  study  from,  in  the  sort  of  state 
that  produced  it.  And  you  will  find  that  sort  of  state  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  laws  of 
Plato;  as  founded,  for  one  thing,  on  the  conviction  that  of 
all  the  evils  that  can  happen  to  a  state,  quantity  of  money 
is  the  greatest  I  fxel^ov  kukov,  ct)9  e7ro9  elireiv,  iroXet  ovSev  av 
'yiyvoLTOj  ek  yevvaicov  Kal  BiKaicov  r}6<av  KTrjaiv,  "for,  to  speak 
shortly,  no  greater  evil,  matching  each  against  each,  can 
possibly  happen  to  a  city,  as  adverse  to  its  forming  just 
or  generous  character,"  than  its  being  full  of  silver  and 
gold. 

139.  Of  course,  the  Greek  notion  may  be  wrong,  and 
ours  righj;,  only — m  hro<i  ehrelv — ^you  can  have  Greek  sculp- 
ture only  on  that  Greek  theory :  shortly  expressed  by  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Poverty  herself,  in  the  Plutiis 
of  Aristophanes,  "  Tov  ttXovtov  irapi^co  /9e\Ttoj/a9  avhpa<ij 
Koi  Trjv  ypcofirjv,  koi  rfjv  ihiav^  "  I  deliver  to  you  better 
men  than  the  God  of  Money  can,  both  in  imagination  and 
feature."  So  on  the  other  hand,  this  ichthyoid,  reptilian, 
or  mono-chondyloid  ideal  of  the  self-made  man  can  only  be 
reached,  universally,  by  a  nation  which  holds  that  poverty, 
either  of  pui-se  or  spirit, — but  especially  tlio  spiritual  cha^ 
acter  of  being  'inui')(p)  r^  "nvevfiarty  is  the  lowest  of  degnf 
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dations ;  and  which  believes  that  the  desire  of  wealth  is 
the  first  of  manly  and  raoml  sentiments.  As  I  !iave  been 
able  to  get  the  popular  ideal  represented  by  its  own  living 
art,  so  I  can  give  you  this  popular  faith  in  its  own  living 
words ;  but  in  words  meant  seriously  and  not  at  all  as 
caricature,  from  one  of  our  leading  journals,  professedly 
aisthetic  also  in  its  very  name,  the  Spectator^  of  August 
6th,  1870. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  plan,"  it  says,  "  would  make  England 
poor,  in  order  that  she  might  be  cultivated,  and  refined 
and  artistic.  A  wilder  proposal  was  never  broached  by  a 
man  of  ability  ;  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
tlie  assiduous  study  of  art  emasculates  the  intellect,  aivl 
even  the  moral  se/ise.  Sucli  a  theory  almost  warrants  tlie 
contempt  with  M'liich  art  is  often  regarded  by  essentially 
intellectual  natures,  like  Proudhon  "  (sic).  "  Art  is  noble 
as  the  flower  of  life,  and  the  creations  of  a  Titian  are  a 
great  heritage  of  the  race ;  but  if  England  could  secure 
high  art  and  Venetian  glory  of  colour  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  and  hi/  the  acceptance  of 
national 2)oi)erty,  then  the  pursuit  of  such  artistic  achieve- 
ments would  imply  that  we  had  ceased  to  possess  natures 
of  manly  strength,  or  to  know  the  meaning  of  moral  aims. 
If  we  must  choose  between  a  Titian  and  a  T^ncashire  cot- 
ton mill,  then,  in  the  name  of  manhood  and  of  morality, 
give  us  the  cotton  mill.  Only  the  dilettantism  of  the 
studio ;  that  dilettantism  which  Ioosces  the  moral  no  less 
than  the  intellectual  fibre,  and  which  if  c<^  fatal  to  rectitude 
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of  actioD  as  to  correctness  of  reasoning  power,  would  make 
a  different  choice." 

You  see  also,  by  this  interesting  and  most  memor- 
able passage,  how  completely  the  question  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  ethics — the  only  real  point  at  issue  being, 
\vhethei-  this  face  or  that  is  developed  on  the  truer  moral 
principle. 

140.  I  assume,  however,  for  the  present,  'that  this  Apol- 
line  type  is  the  kind  of  form  you  wish  to  reach  and  tc; 
represent.  And  now  observe,  instantly,  tlie  whole  question 
of  manner  of  imitation  is  altered  for  us.  Tlie  fins  of  the 
fish,  the  plumes  of  the  swan,  and  the  flowing  of  the  Sun- 
God's  hair  are  all  represented  by  incisions — but  the  in 
cisions  do  sufficiently  represent  the  fin  and  feather, — thej 
iw-sufficiently  represent  the  hair.  If  I  chose,  with  a  little 
more  care  and  labour,  I  could  absolutely  get  the  surface  of 
tlie  scales  and  spines  of  the  fish,  and  the  expiession  of  its 
moiitli ;  but  no  quantity  of  labour  would  obtain  the  real 
surface  of  a  tress  of  A-pollo's  hair,  and  the  full  expression 
of  his  mouth.  So  that  we  are  compelled  at  once  to  call 
the  imagination  to  help  us,  and  say  to  it,  You^  know  what 
the  Apollo  Chrysocomes  must  be  like ;  finish  all  this  for 
yourself.  Now,  the  law  under  which  imagination  works, 
is  just  that  of  other  good  workers.  "You  must  give  me  clear 
ordei-s;  sliow  rae  what  I  have  to  do,  and  where  T  am  to 
hcgin^  and  let  me  alone."  And  the  orders  Ban  be  given, 
quite  clearly,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  form ;  but  thoy  can- 
not be  given  clearly  in  colour,  now  that  the  subject  \9 
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subtle.  All  beauty  of  this  high  kind  depends  on  harmony ; 
lot  but  the  slightest  discord  come  into  it,  and  the  finer  the 
tiling  is,  the  more  fatal  will  be  the  flaw.  Now,  on  a  flat 
surface,  I  can  connnand  my  colour  to  be  precisely  what 
and  where  I  mean  it  to  be  ;  on  a  round  one  I  cannot.  For 
all  harmony  depends  first,  on  the  fixed  proportion  of  the 
colour  of  the  light,  to  that  of  the  relative  shadow ;  and 
therefore  if  I  fasten  my  colour,  I  must  fasten  my  shade. 
But  on  a  round  surface  the  shadow  changes  at  every  hour 
of  the  day ;  and  therefore,  all  colouring  which  is  expres- 
sive of  form,  is  impossible ;  and  if  the  form  is  fine,  (and 
here  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  fine),  you  may  bid  fare- 
well to  colour. 

141.  Farewell  to  colour ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  thing  is 
to  be  seen  distinctly,  and  you  have  only  wise  people  to 
show  it  to ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  seen  indistinctly,  at  a  distance, 
colour  may  become  explanatory  ;  and  if  you  have  simple 
people  to  show  it  to,  colour  may  be  nec-essary  to  excite 
their  imaginations,  though  not  to  excite  yours.  And  the 
art  is  great  always  by  meeting  its  conditions  in  the  straight- 
est  way ;  and  if  it  is  to  please  a  multitude  of  innocent  and 
bluntly-minded  pereons,  must  express  itself  in  the  terms 
that  will  touch  them ;  else  it  is  not  good.  And  I  have  to 
trace  for  you  through  the  history  of  the  past,  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  the  expedients  used  by  great  sculp- 
tors to  obtain  clearness,  impi-essiveness,  or  splendour;  and 
the  manner  of  their  appeal  to  tlie  people,  under  various 
light  and  shadow,  and  with  reference  to  different  degrees. 
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of  pubKc  intelligence:  such  investigation  resolving  itscl I 
ttgtiin  and  again,  as  we  proceed,  into  questions  absolntel}' 
ethical;  as  for  instance,  whether  colour  is  to  be  bright  oi 
dull,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  populace  cheerful  or  heartless  ; — 
whether  it  is  to  be  delicate  or  strong,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
populace  attentive  or  careless  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  a  back 
ground  like  the  sky,  for  a  procession  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  because  your  populace  revere  life — or  the 
shadow  of  the  vault  behind  a  corpse,  stained  with  drops 
of  blackened  blood,  for  a  populace  taught  to  worship 
Death,  Every  critical  determination  of  rightness  depends 
on  the  obedience  to  some  ethic  law,  by  the  most  rational 
and,  therefore,  simplest,  means.  And  you  see  how  it  de- 
pends most,  of  all  things,  on  whether  you  ai"C  working  foi 
chosen  persons  or  for  the  mob  ;  for  the  joy  of  the  boudoir, 
or  of  the  Borgo.  And  if  for  the  mob,  whether  the  mob 
of  Olympia,  or  of  St.  Antoine.  Phidias,  showing  his 
Jupiter  for  the  first  time,  hides  behind  the  temple 
door  to  listen,  resolved  afterwards,  "  pvO/xi^eiv  to  dyaX/xa 
7rp6<i  TO  Toi<i  TrXetcTTot?  Sokovu,  ov  fyhp  rjyeiTO  fxiKpav  etpai 
avp.Poxikrjv  hr)p,ov  Toaovrov"  and  truly,  as  yoiu"  people  is, 
in  judgment,  and  in  multitude,  bo  must  your  sculpture 
be,  in  glory.  An  elementary  principle  which  has  beeu 
too  long  out  of  mind. 

142.  I  leave  you  to  consider  it,  since,  for  some  time,  we 
Bhall  not  again  bo  able  to  take  up  the  inquiries  to  which 
it  leads.      But,  ultimately,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will 
•rest  satiflfied  in  these  following  (joncliisions : 
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1.  Not  only  scalpture,  but  all  the  other  fine  arts,  must 
be  for  the  people. 

2.  They  iTiiiBt  be  didactic  to  the  people,  and  that  as 
their  chief  ciid.  The  structural  arts,  didactic  in  their 
manner  ;  the  graphic  arts  in  their  matter  also. 

3.  And  chiefly  the  great  representative  and  imagina- 
tive aj'ts,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  drama,  and  sculpture,  are  to 
teacli  what  is  noble  in  past  history,  and  lovely  in  existing 
huniaii  and  organic  life. 

4.  And  the  test  of  right  manner  of  execution  in  these 
arts,  is  that  they  strike,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
rank  of  popular  minds  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

5.  And  the  test  of  utmost  fineness  in  execution  in 
these  arts,  is  that  they  make  themselves  be  forgotten  in 
what  they  represent ;  and  so  fulfil  the  words  of  their 
greatest  Master, 

^  ThB  best,  in  this  kind,  ABE  BIT  SHADOWS.* 
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143.  On  previous  occasions  of  addressing  you,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  you,  first,  how  sculpture  is  distin- 
guished from  other  arts ;  then  its  proper  subjects,  then  its 
proper  method  in  the  realization  of  these  subjects.  To- 
day, we  must,  in  the  fourth  place,  consider  the  means  at 
its  command  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends ;  the 
nature  of  its  materials ;  and  the  mechanical  or  other  diffi- 
cnlties  of  their  treatment. 

And  however  doubtful  we  may  have  remained,  as  to  tho 
justice  of  Greek  ideals,  or  propriety  of  Greek  methods 
of  representing  them,  we  may  be  cei*tain  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greeks  will  be  instructive  in  all  practical 
matters  relating  to  this  great  art,  peculiarly  their  own 
I  think  even  the  evidence  I  have  already  laid  before  you 
is  enough  to  convince  you,  that  it  was  by  rightness  and 
reality,  not  by  idealism  or  delightfulness  only,  that  their 
minds  were  finally  guided  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  before 
closing  the  present  course,  I  shall  be  able  so  far  to  com- 
plete that  evidence,  as  to  prove  to  you  that  the  commooly 
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received  notions  of  classic  art  are,  not  only  unfoundel, 
but  even  in  many  respects,  directly  contrary  to  the  truth, 
lou  are  constantly  told  that  Greece  idealked  whatever 
Bhe  contemplated.  She  did  the  exact  contrary  :  she  real- 
ized and  verified  it.  You  are  constantly  told  she  sought 
only  the  beautiful.  She  sought,  indeed,  with  all  her  heart ; 
but  she  found,  because  she  never  doubted  that  the  search 
was  to  be  consistent  with  propriety  and  common  sense. 
And  the  first  thing  you  will  always  discern  in  Greek  work 
if.  the  fii'st  which  you  ought  to  discern  in  all  work  ;  namely, 
tliat  the  object  of  it  has  been  rational,  and  has  been  ob- 
tained by  simple  and  unostentatious  means. 

144.  "  That  tlie  object  of  the  work  has  been  rational !  *' 
Consider  how  much  that  implies.  That  it  should  be  by 
all  means  seen  to  have  been  determined  upon,  and  carried 
through,  with  sense  and  discretion ;  these  being  gifts  of 
intellect  far  more  precious  than  any  knowledge  of  mathe 
matics,  or  of  the  mechanical  resources  of  art.  Therefore, 
also,  that  it  should  be  a  modest  and  temperate  work,  a 
structure  fitted  to  the  actual  state  of  men  ;  proportioned 
to  their  actual  size,  as  animals, — to  their  average  strength, 
— to  their  tiue  necessities, — and  to  the  degree  of  easy  com- 
mand they  have  over  the  forces  and  substances  of  nature. 

145.  You  see  how  much  this  law  excludes!  All  tbat 
is  fondly  magnificent,  insolently  aml)itious,  or  vainly  diffi- 
cult. Thei-e  is,  indeed,  such  a  thing  as  Magnanimity  in 
design,  but  never  unless  it  be  joined  also  with  modestv 
and    ^^'wanimity.       Nothing     extravagant,     monstrous, 
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strained,  or  singular,  can  be  structurally  beaatiful  N'; 
towers  of  Babel  envious  of  the  skies ;  no  pyraniide  in 
mimicry  of  the  mountains  of  the  earth ;  no  streets  that 
are  a  weariness  to  traverse,  nor  temples  that  make  pigmies 
of  the  worehippers. 

It  is  one  of  the  primal  merits  and  decencies  o^  Greek 
work,  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  singularly  small  in  scale, 
and  wholly  within  reach  of  sight,  to  its  finest  details. 
And,  indeed,  the  best  buildings  that  I  know  are  thus 
modest ;  and  some  of  the  best  are  minute  jewel  cases  for 
sweet  sculpture.  The  Parthenon  would  hardly  attract 
notice,  if  it  were  set  by  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station : 
Ihe  Church  of  the  Miracoli,  at  Yenice,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Rose,  at  Lucca,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Thorn,  at  Pisa, 
would  not,  I  suppose,  all  three  together,  fill  the  tenth  part, 
cnbe,  of  a  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  And  they  are 
better  so. 

146.  In  the  chapter  on  Power  in  the  Seven  Lam/ps  of 
Architecture,  I  have  stated  what  seems,  at  first,  the  re- 
verse of  what  I  am  sayiiig  now ;  namely,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  (^ne  grand  building  than  any  number  of  mean 
ones.  And  that  is  true,  but  you  cannot  command  grandeur 
by  size  till  you  can  command  grace  in  minuteness ;  and 
least  of  all,  remember,  will  you  so  command  it  today, 
when  magnitude  has  becoiuc  the  chief  exponent  of  folly 
and  misery,  co-ordinate  in  the  fraternal  enormities  of  the 
YtLvtory  and  Pcx^rlioiise,— the  Barracks  and  ITospit'il.  And 
fhc  final  law  in  this  matter  is,  that  if  yoa  rc(iuire  edifices 
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only  for  the  grace  and  healtli  of  mankind,  and  build  them 
without  pretence  and  without  chicanery,  they  will  be  sub- 
lime on  a  modest  scale,  and  lovely  with  little  decoration. 

147.  From  these  principles  of  simplicity  and  temper- 
ance, two  very  severely  fixed  laws  of  construction  follow ; 
namely,  first,  that  our  structure,  to  be  beautiful,  must  be 
produced  with  tools  of  men  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  must 
be  composed  of  natural  substances.  Firet,  I  say,  produced 
with  tools  of  men.  All  fine  art  requires  the  application 
of  the  whole  strength  and  subtlety  of  the  body,  so  that 
such  art  is  not  possible  to  any  sickly  pereon,  but  involves 
the  action  and  force  of  a  strong  man's  arm  from  the 
shoulder,  as  well  as  the  delicatest  touch  of  his  fingers : 
and  it  is  the  evidence  that  this  full  and  fine  strength  has 
been  spent  on  it  which  makes  the  art  executively  noble ; 
so  that  no  instrument  must  be  used,  habitually,  which  is 
either  too  heavy  to  be  delicately  restrained,  or  too  small 
and  weak  to  transmit  a  vigorous  impulse  ;  much  less  any 
mechanical  aid,  such  as  would  render  the  sensibility  of 
the  fingers  ineffectual.* 

148.  Of  course,  any  kind  of  work  in  glass,  or  in  metal. 

*  Nothing  is  more  wonderful,  or  more  disgraceful  among  the  forma 
of  ignorance  engendered  by  modem  vulgar  occupations  in  piu-suit  of 
gain,  tiian  the  unconsciousness,  now  total,  that  fine  art  is  essentially 
Athletic.  I  received  a  letter  from  Birmingham,  some  little  time  since, 
inviting  me  to  see  how  much,  in  glass  manufacture,  ' '  machinery 
excelled  rude  hand  work."  The  writer  had  not  the  remotest  con- 
ception that  he  might  as  well  have  asked  me  to  come  and  Bee  a 
mechanical  boat-race  rowed  by  automat,  and  "  how  much  machinery 
excelled  rude  arm -work.'' 
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on  a  large  scale, involves  some  painful  endurance  of  heat; 
and  woi-king  in  clay,  some  habitual  endurance  of  cold  ; 
l)nt  the  point  beyond  which  the  effort  mnst  not  be  carried 
is  marked  by  loss  of  power  of  manipulation.  As  long  as 
the  eyes  and  fingers  have  complete  command  of  the  ma- 
terial, (as  a  glass  bloM'er  has,  for  instance,  in  doing  fine 
ornamental  work) — the  law  is  not  violated;  but  all  oui- 
great  engine  and  furnace  work,  in  gun-making  and  the 
like,  is  degrading  to  the  intellect ;  and  no  nation  can 
long  persist  in  it  without  losing  many  of  its  human  facul- 
ties. Nay,  even  the  use  of  machinery  other  than  the  com- 
mon rope  and  puUy,  for  the  lifting  of  weights,  is  degrad- 
ing to  architecture;  the  invention  of  expedients  for  the 
raising  of  enormous  stones  has  always  been  a  character- 
istic of  partly  savage  or  corrupted  races.  A  block  of  mar- 
ble not  larger  than  a  cart  with  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
carry,  and  a  cross-beam,  with  a  couple  of  pulleys,  raise,  is 
as  large  as  should  generally  be  used  in  any  building.  The 
employment  of  large  masses  is  sure  to  lead  to  vulgar  ex- 
hibitions of  geometrical  arrangement,*  and  to  draw  away 
the  attention  from  the  sculpture.  In  general,  rocks  natur- 
ally break  into  such  jDieces  as  the  human  beings  that  have 
to  build  with  them  can  easily  lift,  and  no  larger  should  be 
sought  for. 

149.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many  other  subtle  ways,  the 
law  that  the  work  is  to  be  with  tools  of  men  is  connected 

*  Riioh  M  the  aculptureleu  aroh  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  for  io«tano«, 
referred  to  in  the  Third  Lecture,  g  84 
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watli  the  farther  condition  of  its  modesty,  that  it  k  to  bo 
wronght  in  substance  provided  by  Nature,  and  to  have  a 
faithful  respect  to  all  the  essential  qualities  of  such  sjb 
stance. 

And  here  I  must  ask  your  attention  to  the  idea,  and, 
more  tlian  idea, — the  fact,  involved  in  that  infinitely  mis- 
used term,  "  Providentia,"  when  applied  to  the  Divine 
Power.  In  its  truest  sense  and  scholarly  use,  it  is  a  human 
\ii*tue,  npofxt]0€ia ;  the  pereonal  type  of  it  is  in  Prometheus, 
and  all  the  first  power  of  re-xyr],  is  from  him,  as  compared 
to  the  weakness  of  days  when  men  without  foresi<jjhl 
"  €(f)upov  eUf)  irdvTa"  But,  80  far  as  we  use  the  word 
"  Providence  "  as  an  attribute  of  the  Maker  and  Giver  of 
all  things,  it  does  not  mean  that  in  a  shipwreck  He  takes 
care  of  the  passengers  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  takes  none 
of  those  who  are  to  be  drowned ;  but  it  does  mean  that 
every  race  of  creatures  is  born  into  the  world  under  cir- 
cumstances of  approximate  adaptation  to  its  necessities ; 
and,  beyond  all  others,  the  ingenious  and  observant  race  of 
man  is  surrounded  with  elements  naturally  good  for  hia 
food,  pleasant  to  his  sight,  and  suitable  for  the  subjects  of 
his  ingenuity ; — the  stone,  metal,  and  clay  of  the  earth  he 
walks  upon  lending  themselves  at  once  to  his  hand,  for  all 
manner  of  workmanship. 

150.  Thus,  his  truest  respect  for  the  law  of  the  entire 
cieation  is  shown  by  his  making  the  most  of  what  he  can 
get  most  easily;  and  there  is  no  virtue  of  art,  nor  applica- 
tion of  common  sense,  more  sacredly  necessaiy  than  thii 
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respect  to  the  beauty  of  natural  substance,  and  the  ease  ol 
local  use  ;  neither  are  there  any  other  precepts  of  construc- 
tion so  vital  as  these — that  you  show  all  the  strength  of 
your  material,  tempt  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  do  with 
it  only  what  can  be  simply  and  permanently  done. 

151.  Thus,  all  good  building  will  be  witli  rocks,  or  peb- 
bles, or  burnt  clay,  but  with  no  artificial  compound ;  all 
good  painting,  with  common  oils  and  pigments  on  common 
canvas,  paper,  plaster,  or  wood, — admitting,  sometimes  for 
precious  work,  precious  things,  but  all  applied  in  a  simple 
and  visible  way.  The  highest  imitative  art  should  not,  in- 
deed, at  first  sight,  call  attention  to  the  means  of  it ;  but 
even  that,  at  length,  should  do  so  distinctly,  and  provoke 
the  observer  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  how  completely  the 
workman  is  master  of  the  particular  material  he  has  used, 
and  how  beautiful  and  desirable  a  substance  it  was,  foi- 
work  of  that  kind.  In  oil  painting  its  unctuous  quality  is 
to  be  delighted  in ;  in  fresco,  its  chalky  quality  ;  in  glass, 
its  transparency ;  in  wood,  its  grain  ;  in  marble,  its  soft- 
ness ;  in  porphyry,  its  hardness ;  in  iron,  its  toughness.  In 
a  flint  country,  one  should  feel  the  delightfulness  of  having 
flints  to  pick  up,  and  fasten  together  into  rugged  walls.  Iii 
a  marble  country  one  should  be  always  more  and  moro 
astonished  at  the  exquisite  colour  and  structure  of  marble  ; 
In  a  slate  country  one  should  fuel  as  if  every  rock  cleft 
itaelf  only  for  the  sake  of  being  built  with  conveniently. 

162.  Now,  for  sculpture,  there  are,  briefly,  two  materials 
— ()lay,  and  Stone ;  for  gltiHs  is  only  a  clay  that  gets  cleai 
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and  brittle  as  it  cools,  and  metal  a  clay  thfit  gets  opaque 
and  tough  as  it  cools.  Indeed,  the  true  use  of  gold  in  this 
world  is  only  as  a  very  pretty  and  very  ductile  clay,  which 
you  can  spread  as  flat  as  you  like,  spin  as  fine  as  you  like, 
and  which  will  neither  crack,  nor  tarnish. 

All  the  arts  of  sculpture  in  clay  may  be  summed  up 
uider  the  word  "Plastic,"  and  all  of  those  in  stone,  under 
the  word  "  Glyptic." 

153.  Sculpture  in  clay  will  accordingly  include  all  cast 
brickwork,  pottery,  and  tile-work* — a  somewhat  important 
branch  of  human  skill.  Next  to  the  potter's  work,  you 
have  all  the  arts  in  porcelain,  glass,  enamel,  and  metal : 
everything,  that  is  to  say,  playful  and  familiar  in  design, 
much  of  what  is  most  felicitously  inventive,  and,  in  bropze 
or  gold,  most  precious  and  permanent. 

154.  Sculpture  in  stone,  whether  granite,  gem,  or  mar- 
ble, while  we  accurately  use  the  general  term  "  glyptic " 
for  it,  may  be  thought  of  with,  perhaps,  the  most  clear  force 
under  the  English  word  "  engraving."  For,  from  the  mere 
anscular  incision  which  the  Greek  consecrated  in  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  his  greatest  order  of  architecture,  grow  forth  all 
the  arts  of  bas-relief,  and  methods  of  localized  groups  of 
sculpture  connected  with  each  other  and  with  architecture : 
as,  in  another  direction,  the  arts  of  engraving  and  wood- 
cutting themselves.  __ 

*  It  is  strange,  at  this  day,  to  think  of  the  relation  of  the  Athenian 
Ceramicus  to  the  French  Tile-fields,  Tileries,  or  Tuileries;  and  how 
these  last  may  yet  become — have  already  partly  become--"  the Potter'i 
field,"  blood-bonght.     {Decemb&r,  1870.) 
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155.  Over  all  this  vast  field  of  hiiraan  skill  the  law« 
which  I  have  eminciated  to  you  rule  with  inevitable  au- 
thority, embracing  the  greatest,  and  consenting  to  tlic 
humblest,  exertion ;  strong  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
nations,  if  fantastic  and  vain,  but  gentle  to  approve  the 
efforts  of  children,  made  in  accordance  with  the  visible  in- 
tention of  the  Maker  of  all  flesh,  and  the  Giver  of  all 
Intelligence.  These  laws,  therefore,  I  now  repeat,  and  beg 
of  you  to  observe  them  as  irrefragable. 

1.  That  the  work  is  to  be  with  tools  of  men. 

2.  That  it  is  to  be  in  natural  materials. 

3.  That  it  is  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  those  materials, 
and  aim  at  no  quality  inconsistent  with  them. 

4.  That  its  temper  is  to  be  quiet  and  gentle,  in  harmony 
with  common  needs,  and  in  consent  to  common  intelli- 
gence. 

"We  will  now  observe  the  bearing  of  these  laws  on  the 
elementary  conditions  of  the  art  at  present  under  discus- 
Bion. 

156.  There  is,  first,  work  in  baked  clay,  which  contracts 
as  it  dries,  and  is  very  easily  frangible.  Tlien  you  must 
put  no  work  into  it  requiring  niceness  in  dimension,  nor 
any  so  elaborate  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  it  were 
broken ;  but  as  the  clay  yields  at  once  to  the  hand,  and 
tlic  sculptor  can-do  anything  with  it  he  likes,  it  is  a  ma- 
terial for  him  to  sketch  with  and  play  with, — to  record  his 
fancies  in,  before  they  escape  him, — and  to  expi-ess  roughly, 
for  people  who  can  enjoy  such  sketches,  what  he  has  net 
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time  to  complete  in  marble.  The  clay,  being  ductile,  lends 
itself  to  all  softness  of  line;  being  easily  fmngible,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  give  it  shai-p  edges,  so  that  a  blunt 
and  massive  rendering  of  graceful  gesture  will  be  its  natu 
ral  function :  l)ut  as  it  can  be  pinched,  or  pulled,  or  thrust 
in  a  moment  into  projection  which  it  would  take  hours  of 
chiselling  to  get  in  stone,  it  will  also  properly  be  used  for 
all  faTitastic  and  grotesque  form,  not  invohingshai'p  edges. 
Therefore,  what  is  true  of  chalk  and  charcoal,  for  paintere, 
is  equally  tnie  of  clay,  for  sculptors  ;  they  are  all  most 
precious  materials  for  true  mastere,  but  tempt  the  false 
ones  into  fatal  license;  and  to  judge  rightly  of  terra-cotta 
work  is  a  far  higher  reach  of  skill  in  sculpture-criticism 
than  to  distinguish  the  merits  of  a  finished  statue. 

15Y.  We  have,  secondly,  w  jrk  in  bronze,  iron,  gold,  and 
other  metals  ;  in  which  the  laws  of  structure  are  still  more 
definite. 

All  kinds  of  twisted  and  wreathen  work  on  every  scale 
become  deliohtful  when  wrouijht  in  ductile  or  tenacious 
metal ;  but  metal  which  is  to  be  hammei'ed  into  form 
separates  itself  into  two  great  divisions — solid,  and  flat. 

(A.)  In  solid  metal  work,  i.  e.,  metal  cast  thick  enough 
to  resist  bending,  whether  it  be  hollow  or  not,  violent  and 
various  projection  may  be  admitted,  which  would  be  offen 
aive  in  marble ;  but  no  sharp  edges,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  them  with  the  hammer.  But  since  the  perma- 
nence of  the  material  justifies  exquisiteness  of  workman- 
ship, whatever  delicate  ornamentation  can  be  wrought  with 
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rounded  surfaces  may  be  advisedly  introduced  ;  and  siucG 
the  colour  of  bronze  or  any  other  metal  is  not  so  pleasantly 
representative  of  flesh  as  that  of  marble,  a  wise  sculptor 
will  depend  less  on  flesh  contour,  and  more  on  picturesque 
accessories,  which,  though  they  would  be  vulgar  if  at- 
tempted in  stone,  are  rightly  entertaining  in  bronze  or 
silver.  Verrochio's  statue  of  Colleone  at  Yenice,  Cellini's 
Perseus  at  Florence,  and  Ghiberti's  gates  at  Florence,  are 
models  of  bronze  treatment. 

(B.)  Wlien  metal  is  beaten  thin,  it  becomes  what  is 
technically  called  "  plate,"  (the  flattened  thing)  and  may 
be  treated  advisably  in  two  ways :  one,  by  beating  it  ou*^, 
into  bosses,  the  other  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  ramifl- 
cations.  The  vast  schools  of  goldsmith's  work  and  of 
iron  decoration,  founded  on  these  two  principles,  have 
had  the  most  powerful  influences  over  general  taste  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  inter- 
esting elementary  examples  of  the  treatment  of  flat  metal 
by  cutting  is  the  common  branched  iron  bar,  Fig.  8,  used 
to  close  small  apertures  in  countries  possessing  any  good 
primitive  style  of  ironwork,  formed  by  alternate  cuts  on 
its  sides,  and  the  bending  down  of  the  severed  portions. 
Tlic  ordinary  domestic  wind(  w  balcony  of  Yerona  is 
formed  by  mere  ribands  of  iron,  bent  into  curves  as 
studiously  refined  as  those  of  a  Greek  vase,  and  vlecorated 
merely  by  their  own  terminations  in  spiral  volutes. 

All  cast  work  in  metal,  unfinished  by  hand,  is  inudmis- 
sible  in  ary  school  of  living  art,  since  it  cannot  jtOBSOsa 
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the  perfection  of  form  due  to  a  porinaiioiit  substance; 
and  the  continual  sight  of  it  is  destructive  of  tlie  facuh^' 
of  taste :  but  metal  stamped  with  precision,  as  in  coins,  13 
to  sculpture  what  engraving  is  to  painting. 


Flcnie  8. 

158.  Thirdly.  Stone-sculpture  divides  itself  into  three 
Bchools :  one  in  very  hard  material ;  one  in  xory  soft,  and 
one  in  that  of  centrally  useful  consistence. 

A.  The  virtue  of  work  in  hard  material  is  the  expres- 
sion of  form  in  shallow  relief,  or  in  broad  contours ;  deep 
cutting  in  hard  material  is  inadmissible,  and  the  art,  at 
once  pompous  and  trivial,  of  gem  engi-aving,  has  been  in 
the  last  degree  destructive  of  the  honour  and  service  of 
pculpture. 

B.  The  virtue  of  work  in  soft  material  is  deep  cutting; 
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with  Btndiouslj  graceful  disposition  of  the  nias&cs  of  light 
and  shade.  The  greater  number  of  flamboyant  chirchcs 
of  France  are  cut  out  of  an  adhesive  chalk  ;  and  the 
fantasy  of  tlieir  latest  decoration  was,  in  great  part,  in- 
duced by  the  facility  of  obtaining  contrast  of  black  space, 
undercut,  with  white  tracery  easily  left  in  sweeping  and 
interwoven  rods — the  lavish  use  of  wood  in  domestic 
architecture  materially  increasing  the  habit  of  delight  in 
branched  complexity  of  line.  These  points,  however,  I 
must  reserve  for  illustration  in  my  lectures  on  architec- 
ture. To-day,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  tlie  illustration  of 
elementary  sculptural  structure  in  the  .best  material ; — 
that  is  to  say,  in  crystalline  marble,  neither  soft  enough  to 
encourage  the  caprice  of  the  workman,  nor  hard  enough 
to  resist  his  will. 

159.  C.  By  the  true  "Providence"  of  Nature,  the 
rock  which  is  thus  submissive  has  been*  in  some  places 
ptained  with  the  fairest  colours,  and  in  othere  blanched 
into  the  fairest  absence  of  colour,  that  can  be  found  to 
give  harmony  to  inlaying,  or  dignity  to  form.  The 
poflsession  by  the  Greeks  of  their  XeuKOf  Xldo';  was  indeed 
tlic  firet  circumstance  regulating  the  development  of  their 
art;  it  enabled  them  at  once  to  express  their  passion  for 
light  by  executing  tlie  faces,  liands,  and  feet  of  their  dark 
wooden  statues  in  white  marble,  so  that  what  we  look 
npon  only  with  pleasure  for  fineness  of  texture  W4i8  to 
them  an  imitation  of  the  luminous  body  of  the  deity 
ihiiiing  fr(.n>  behind  its  dark  robes;  and  ivory  afterwardi 
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16  omployed  in  tlieir  best  statues  for  its  yet  more  fejft  and 
flesh-like  brightness,  reecptive  also  of  the  most  delicate 
colour— (therefore  to  this  day  the  favourite  ground  oi 
niiniaturc  painters).  In  like  manner,  the  existence  of 
(piarries  of  peach-coloured  marble  within  twelve  miles  of 
Verona,  and  of  white  marble  and  green  serpentine  be- 
tween Pisa  and  Genoa,  defined  the  manner  both  of 
Gcwlpture  and  architecture  for  all  the  Gothic  buildings  of 
[taly.  No  subtlety  of  education  could  have  formed  a 
high  school  of  art  without  these  materials. 

160.  Next  to  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  substance 
which  will  take  a  perfectly  sharp  edge,  is  essential ;  and 
this  ncjt  merely  to  admit  fine  delineation  in  the  sculpture 
itself,  but  to  secure  a  delightful  precision  in  placing  the 
blocks  of  whi(!h  it  is  composed.  For  the  possession  of 
too  fine  marble,  as  far  as  regards  the  work  itself,  is  a 
temj)tation  instead  of  an  advantage  to  an  inferior  sculptor; 
and  the  abuse  of  the  facility  of  undercutting,  especially 
of  undercutting  so  as  to  leave  profiles  defined  by  an  edge 
against  shadow,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  decline  of 
style  in  such  encrusted  bas-reliefs  as  those  of  the  Certosa 
of  Pavia  and  its  contemporary  monuments.  But  no 
undue  temptation  ever  exists  as  to  the  fineness  of  block 
fitting ;  nothing  conti'ibutes  to  give  so  pure  and  healthy  a 
tone  to  sculpture  as  the  attention  of  the  builder  to  the 
jointing  of  his  stones;  and  his  ha^-ing  both  the  power  to 
make  them  fit  so  perfectly  as  not  to  admit  of  the  slightest 
portion   of  moment  showing   externally,  and  the  skil  to 
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iusui-e,  if  needful,  and  to  luggest  alwajs,  their  stabilitj 
in  cemcntlcss  construction.  Plate  X.  represents  a  piece 
of  entirely  fine  Lombardic  building,  the  centi-al  portion 
of  the  arch  in  the  Dnomo  of  Yerona,  which  corresponds 
I  to  that  of  the  porch  of  San  Zenone,  represented  in  Plate 
I.  In  both  these  pieces  of  building,  the  only  line  that 
traces  the  architrave  round  the  arch,  is  that  of  the  ma- 
sonry joint ;  yet  this  line  is  drawn  with  extreniest  subtlety, 
with  intention  of  delighting  the  eye  by  its  relation  of 
varied  curvature  to  the  arch  itself;  and  it  is  just  as  much 
consideied  as  the  finest  pen-line  of  a  Raphael  drawing. 
Every  joint  of  the  stone  is  used,  in  like  manner,  as  a  thin 
black  line,  which  the  slightest  sign  of  cement  would 
spoil  like  a  blot.  And  so  proud  is  the  builder  of  his  fine 
jointing,  and  so  fearless  of  any  distortion  or  strain  spoiling 
the  adjustment  afterwards,  that  in  one  place  he  runs  his 
joint  quite  gratuitously  through  a  bas-relief,  and  gives  the 
keystone  its  only  sign  of  pre-eminence  by  the  minute 
inlaying  of  the  head  of  the  Lamb,  into  the  stone  of  the 
course  above. 

161.  Proceeding  from  this  fine  jointing  to  fine  draughts- 
manship, you  have,  in  the  very  outset  and  earliest  stage 
of  sculpture,  your  flat  stone  surface  given  you  as  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  on  which  you  ai-e  i-equired  to  ])roduce 
tlie  dtmost  effect  you  can  with  the  simplest  means,  cutting 
away  as  little  of  the  bU  no  as  may  bo,  to  save  ^oth  time 
and  trou])lc ;  and,  above  all,  leaving  the  block  itself,  when 
8hai>cd,  as  solid  as  you  ciEin,  that  its  surface  may  bettei 
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nsist  weather,  and  the  carved  parts  be  as  much  protected 
as  possible  by  the  masses  left  around  them. 

162.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  clearly  to  trace  the 
outline  of  subject  with  an  incision  approximating  in 
section  to  that  of  the  furrow  of  a  plough,  only  more 
equal-sided.  A  fine  sculptor  strikes  it,  as  his  chisel  leans, 
freely,  on  marble ;  an  Egyptian,  in  hard  rock,  cuts  it 
sharp,  as  in  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  any  case,  you 
have  a  result  somewhat  like  the  upper  figure,  Plate  XI., 
in  which  I  show  you  the  most  elementary  indication  of 
form  possible,  by  cutting  the  outline  of  tlie  typical  archaic 
Grreek  head  with  an  incision  like  that  of  a  Greek  triglyph, 
only  not  so  precise  in  edge  or  slope,  as  it  is  to  be  modified 
afterwards. 

163.  Now,  the  simplest  thing  we  can  do  next,  is  to 
round  off  the  flat  surface  within  the  incision,  and  put 
what  form  we  can  get  into  the  feebler  projection  of  it 
thus  obtained.  The  Egyptians  do  this,  often  with  ex- 
quisite skill,  and  then,  as  I  showed  you  in  a  former  lecture, 
colour  the  whole — using  the  incision  as  an  outline.  Such 
a  method  of  treatinent  is  capable  of  good  service  in 
representing,  at  little  cost  of  pains,  subjects  in  distant 
effect,  and  common,  or  merely  picturesque,  subjects  even 
near.  To  shcnv  you  what  it  is  capable  of,  and  what 
coloured  sculpture  would  be  in  its  rudest  type,  I  have 
prepared   the  coloured  relief   of   the  John  Dory*  as   a 

*  This  relief  is  now  among  the  other  casts  which  I  have  placed  in  th« 
lower  school  in  the  University  galleries. 
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natural  history  drawing  for  distant  efFect.  You  knoW; 
also,  that  I  meant  him  to  be  ugly — as  ugly  as  any  creature 
can  well  be.  In  time,  I  hope  to  show  you  prettier  things 
— peacocks  and  kingfishers, — butterflies  and  flowers,  on 
grounds  of  gold,  and  the  like,  as  they  were  in  Byzantine 
work.  I  shall  expect  you,  in  right  use  of  your  aesthetic 
faculties,  to  like  those  better  than  what  I  show  you  to-day. 
But  it  is  now  a  question  of  method  only ;  and  if  yon  will 
look,  after  the  lecture,  first  at  the  mere  white  relief,  and 
then  see  how  much  may  be  gained  by  a  few  dashes  of 
colour,  such  as  a  practised  workman  could  lay  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour, — the  whole  forming,  if  well  done,  almost  a 
deceptive  image — you  will,  at  least,  have  the  range  of 
power  in  Egyptian  sculpture  clearly  expressed  to  you. 

164,  But  for  fine  sculpture,  we  must  advance  by  far 
other  methods.  If  we  carve  the  subject  with  real  delicacy^ 
the  cast  shadow  of  the  incision  will  interfere  with  its  out- 
line, so  that,  for  representation  of  beautiful  things,  yon 
must  clear  away  the  ground  about  it,  at  all  events  for  a 
little  distance.  As  the  law  of  work  is  to  use  the  least  pains 
possible,  you  clear  it  only  j  ust  as  far  back  as  you  need,  and 
then  for  the  sake  of  order  and  finish,  you  give  the  space  a 
geometrical  outline.  By  taking,  in  this  case,  the  simples* 
I  can, — a  circle, — I  can  clear  the  head  with  little  labor 
in  the  removal  of  surface  round  it ;  (see  the  lower  figure 
in  Plate  XI.) 

166.  Now,  these  are  the  first  terms  of  all  well-constmcted 
bas-relief.    The  mass  you  have  to  treat  corsists  of  a  piooo 
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of  stone,  wliicli,  liowevcr  you  afterwards  carve  it,  can 
but,  at  its  most  projecting  point,  reach  the  level  of  the 
external  plane  surface  out  of  wliich  it  was  mapped,  and 
defined  by  a  depression  round  it ;  that  depression  being  at 
first  a  mere  trench,  then  a  moat  of  a  certain  width,  oi 
whicli  the  outer  sloping  bank  is  in  contact,  as  a  limiting 
geometrical  line,  witli  the  laterally  salient  portions  ol 
sculpture.  Tliis,  I  repeat,  is  the  primal  construction  of 
good  bas-relief,  implying,  fii-st,  perfect  protection  to  its 
surface  from  any  transverse  blow,  and  a  geometrically 
limited  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  design,  into  which  it 
shall  pleasantly  (and  as  you  shall  ultimately  see,  ingenious- 
ly,) contract  itself:  implying,  secondly,  a  deterrainea 
depth  of  projection,  which  it  shall  rarely  reach,  and  never 
exceed :  and  implying,  finally,  the  production  of  the 
whole  piece  with  the  least  possible  labor  of  chisel  and 
loss  of  stone. 

166.  And  these,  which  are  the  first,  are  very  nearly  the 
last  constructive  laws  of  sculpture.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  they  include,  and  how  much  of 
minor  propriety  in  treatment  their  observance  involves. 

In  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  architecture  of  tlie 
Parthenon,  by  the  professor  of  architecture  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  M.  Emile  Boutmy,  you  will  find  it  noticed 
that  the  Greeks  do  not  usually  weaken,  by  carving,  the 
constructive  masses  of  their  building ;  but  put  their 
chief  sculpture  in  the  empty  spaces  between  the  triglyphs, 
or  beneath  ihe  roof.     This  is  true  ;  but  in  so  doing,  tlie^j 
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merely  build  their  panel  instead  of  carving  it;  they  ac 
ceptno  less  than  the  Goths,  the  laws  of  recess  and  limita- 
tion, as  being  vital  to  the  safety  and  dignity  of  their  de- 
sign ;  and  their  noblest  recumbent  statues  are,  construc- 
tively, the  fillings  of  the  acute  extremity  of  a  panel  in 
the  form  of  an  obtusely  summited  triangle. 

167.  In  gradual  descent  from  that  severest  type,  you 
v\^ill  find  that  an  immense  quantity  of  sculpture  of  all 
times  and  styles  may  be  generally  embraced  under  the 
notion  of  a  mass  hewn  out  of,  or,  at  least,  placed  in,  a 
panel  or  recess,  deepening,  it  may  be,  into  a  niche ;  the 
sculpture  being  always  designed  with  reference  to  its  posi- 
tion in  such  recess ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  effect  of  the 
building  out  of  which  the  recess  is  hewn. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  our  inquiry,  I  will  at 
first  suppose  no  surrounding  protective  ledgfe  to  exist,  and 
that  the  area  of  stone  we  have  to  deal  with  is  simply  a 
flat  filab,  extant  from  a  flat  surface  depressed  all  round  it. 

168.  A  fiat  slab,  observe.  The  flatness  of  surface  is 
essential  to  the  problem  of  bas-relief.  The  lateral  limit 
of  the  panel  may,  or  may  not,  be  required ;  but  the  ver 
tical  limit  of  sui'face  must  be  expressed;  and  the  art  of 
bas-relief  is  to  give  the  effect  of  true  form  on  that  con- 
iition.  For  observe,  if  nothing  more  were  needed  than 
to  make  fii-st  a  cast  of  a  solid  form,  tlien  cut  it  in  half 
and  apply  the  half  of  it  to  tlie  flat  surface ;— if,  for  in 
stance,  to  car^•e  a  bas-relief  of  an  apple,  all  I  had  to  do 
wan  to  out  my  sculpture  of  the  whole  ajplc  'u  lialf,  and 
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|)jii  it  to  tlie  wall,  any  ordinary  trained  sculptor,  or  even 
a  mechanical  workman,  could  produce  baa  relief ;  but  tlie 
business  is  to  carve  a  rouiui  thing  out  of  2^jlat  thing;  to 
carve  an  apple  out  of  a  biscuit ! — to  conquer,  as  a  subtle 
Florentine  has  here  conquered,*  his  marble,  so  as  not' only 
to  get  motion  into  what  is  most  rigidly  fixed,  but  to  get 
)  loundlessness  into  what  is  most  narrowly  bounded ;  and 
tarve  Madonna  and  Child,  rolling  clouds,  flying  angels, 
and  space  of  heavenly  air  behind  all,  out  of  a  film  of  stone 
not  the  third  of  an  inch  thick  where  it  is  thickest. 

169.  Carried,  however,  to  such  a  degree  of  subtlety  aa 
this,  and  with  so  ambitious  and  extravagant  aim,  bas-relief 
becomes  a  tour-de-force ;  and,  you  know,  I  have  jiist  told 
you  all  tours-de-force  are  wrong.  The  true  law  of  bas- 
relief  is  to  begin  with  a  depth  of  incision  proportioned 
justly  to  the  distance  of  the  observer  and  the  charactei 
of  the  subject,  and  out  of  that  rationally  determined 
depth,  neither  increased  for  ostentation  of  effect,  nor  di- 
minished for  ostentation  of  skill,  to  do  the  utmost  that 
will  be  easily  visible  to  an  observer,  supposing  him  to  give 
an  average  human  amount  of  attention,  but  not  to  peer 
intOj  or  critically  scrutinize  the  work. 

1 70.  I  cannot  arrest  you  to  day  by  the  statement  of  any 
of  the  laws  of  sight  and  distance  which  determine  the 
proper  depth  of  bas-relief.  Suppose  that  depth  fixed; 
then  observe  what  a  pretty  problem,  or,  rather,  continually 

*  The  reference  is  to  a  cast  from  a  small  and  low  relief  of  FlorentiB* 
work  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 
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va7*ying  cluster  of  problems,  will  be  offered  to  us.  Yoa 
might,  at  firet,  imagine  that,  given  what  we  may  cull  our 
scale  of  solidity,  or  scale  of  depth,  the  diminution  from 
nature  would  be  in  regular  proportion,  as  for  instance,  if 
the  real  depth  of  your  subject  be,  suppose  a  foot,  and  the 
depth  of  your  bas-relief  an  inch,  then  the  parts  of  the 
real  subject  which  were  six  inches  round  the  side  of  it 
would  be  carved,  you  might  imagine,  at  the  depth  of  half- 
an-inch,  and  so  the  whole  thing  mechanically  reduced  to 
scale.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Here  is  a  Greek  bas-relief 
of  a  chariot  with  two  horses  (upper  figure,  Plate  XXI). 
Your  whole  subject  has  therefore  the  depth  of  two 
hoi-ses  side  by  side,  say  six  or  eight  feet.  Tour  bas-relief 
has,  on  the  scale,*  say  the  depth  of  the  third  of  an  inch. 
Now,  if  you  gave  only  the  sixth  of  an  inch  for  the  depth 
of  the  off  horse,  and,  dividing  him  again,  only  the  twelfth 
of  an  inch  for  that  of  each  foreleg,  you  would  make 
him  look  a  mile  away  from  the  other,  and  his  own  fore 
legs  a  mile  apart.  Actually,  the  Greek  has  made  the 
near  leg  of  the  off  horse  jproject  much  beyond  the  off  leg 
of  the  nea/r  horse  /  and  has  put  nearly  the  whole  depth 
and  power  of  his  relief  into  tlie  breast  of  the  off  horse, 
while  for  the  whole  distance  from  the  head  of  the  nearest 
to  the  neck  of  the  other,  he  has  allowed  himself  only  a 

*  The  aotoal  bas-relief  is  on  a  coin,  and  tho  projection  not  above  tlie 
Iwentieth  of  an  inch,  but  I  magnified  it  in  photograph,  for  this  Lecture, 
w>  u  to  repreaeut  a  relief  with  about  the  third  of  an  inch  far  maximum 
projection. 
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filiallow  line :  knowing  tliat,  if  he  deepened  that,  he  would 
gi\e  the  nearest  horse  the  look  of  having  a  thick  nose ; 
whereat?,  by  keeping  that  line  down,  he  has  not  only  mode 
tlie  htad  itself  more  delicate,  but  detached  it  from  the 
other  by  giving  no  cast  shadow,  and  left  tJie  shadow 
below  to  serve  for  thickness  of  breast,  cutting  it  as  sharp 
dow^n  as  he  possibly  can,  to  make  it  bolder. 

171.  Here  is  a  fine  piece  of  business  we  have  got  into! 
— even  supposing  that  all  this  selection  and  adaptation 
were  to  be  contrived  under  constant  laws,  and  related 
only  to  the  expression  of  given  forms.  But  the  Greek 
sculptor,  all  this  while,  is  not  only  debating  and  deciding 
how  to  show  what  he  wants,  but,  much  more,  debating 
and  deciding  what,  as  he  can't  show  everything,  he  will 
choose  to  show  at  all.  Thus,  being  himself  interested, 
and  supposing  that  you  will  be,  in  the  manner  of  the 
driving,  he  takes  great  pains  to  carve  the  reins,  to  show 
you  where  they  are  knotted,  and  how  they  are  fastened 
round  the  driver's  waist  (you  recollect  how  Hippolytus 
was  lost  by  doing  that),  but  he  does  not  care  the  least  bit 
about  the  chariot,  and  having  rather  more  geometry  than 
he  likes  in  the  cross  and  circle  of  one  wheel  of  it,  entirely 
omits  the  other ! 

172.  I  think  you  must  see  by  this  time  that  the 
S(3ulptor'8  is  not  quite  a  trade  which  you  (ran  teach  like 
brickniaking ;  nor  its  produce  an  article  of  which  you 
can  supply  any  quantity  "  demanded  "  for  the  next  i-ail- 
road  waiting-room.     It  may  perhaps,  indeed,  seem  to  you 
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that,  ill  the  difficulties  thus  presented  by  it,  bas-i-elief  iu 
volves  more  direct  exertion  of  intellect  than  finished  solid 
sculpture.  It  is  not  so,  however.  The  questions  involved 
by  bas-relief  are  of  a  more  cui-ious  and  amusing  kind, 
requiring  great  variety  of  expedients ;  though  none  except 
such  as  a  true  workmanly  instinct  delights  iu  inventing, 
and  invents  easily  ;  but  design  in  solid  sculpture  involves 
considerations  of  weight  in  mass,  of  balance,  of  per- 
spective and  opposition,  in  projecting  forms,  and  of  re- 
straint for  those  which  must  not  project,  such  as  none  but 
the  greatest  masters  have  ever  completely  solved;  and 
they,  not  always ;  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  compo- 
sition so  as  to  be  agreeable  from  points  of  view  on  all 
sides  of  it,  being,  itself,  arduous  enough. 

173.  Thus  far,  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  laws 
of  structure  relating  to  the  projection  of  the  mass  which 
becomes  itself  the  sculpture.  Another  most  interesting 
group  of  constructive  laws  go\erns  its  relation  to  the  line 
that  contains  or  defines  it.  < 

In  youi*  Standard  Series  I  have  placed  a  photograph  of 
the  south  transept  of  Rouen  Cathedral.  Strictly  speaking, 
all  standards  of  Gothic  are  of  the  thirteenth  century  ^  but, 
In  the  fourteenth,  certain  qualities  of  richness  are  ob- 
tained by  the  diminution  of  restraint;  out  of  which  we 
muBt  choose  what  is  best  in  their  kinds.  The  pedestals 
of  the  statues  which  once  occupied  the  lateral  lecesscfl 
are,  as  yon  see,  covered  with  groups  of  figures,  enclosed 
each  in  a  quatrefoil  panel ;   the  spaces  between  this  panel 
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and  the  enclosing  vsquare  being  filled  with  sculptui-ee  of 
animals. 

You  cannot  anywhere  find  a  more  lovely  piece  of  fancy^ 
©■^  more  illustrative  of  the  quantity  of  result  that  may  be 
obtained  with  low  and  simple  chiselling.  The  figures  are 
all  perfectly  simple  in  drapery,  the  story  told  by  lines  of 
action  only  in  the  main  group,  no  accessories  being  ad- 
mitted. There  is  no  undercutting  anywhere,  nor  exhi- 
bition of  technical  skill,  but  the  fondest  and  tenderest 
appliance  of  it ;  and  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the 
whole  is  the  adaptation  of  every  subject  to  its  quaint 
limit.  The  tale  must  be  told  within  the  four  petals  of  the 
quatrefoil,  and  the  wildest  and  playfullest  beasts  must 
never  come  out  of  their  narrow  corners.  The  attention 
with  which  spaces  of  this  kind  are  filled  by  the  Gothic 
designers  is  not  merely  a  beautiful  compliance  with  archi- 
tectural requirements,  but  a  definite  assertion  of  then* 
delight  in  the  restraint  of  law ;  for,  in  illuminating  books, 
although,  if  tliey  chose  it,  they  might  have  designed  floral 
oruamcmts,  as  we  now  usually  do,  rambling  loosely  ovei 
the  leaves,  and  although,  in  later  works,  such  licence  ia 
often  taken  by  them,  in  all  books  of  the  fine  time  the 
wandering  tendrils  are  enclosed  by  limits  approximately 
rectilinear,  and  in  gracefiillest  branching  often  detach 
themselves  from  the  right  line  only  by  curvature  of  ex- 
treme severity. 

174.  Since  the  darkness  and  extent  of  shadow  by  which 
the  sculpture  is  relieved  necessarily  vary  with  the  depth 
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of  the  recess,  there  arise  a  series  of  problems,  in  decidiug 
which  the  wholesome  desire  for  emphasis  by  means  of 
shadow  is  too  often  exaggerated  by  the  ambition  of  the 
sculptor  to  show  his  skill  in  undercutting.  The  extreme 
of  vulgarity  is  usually  reached  when  the  entire  bas-relief 
is  cut  hollow  underneath,  as  in  much  Indian  and  Chinese 
work,  so  as  to  relieve  its  forms  against  an  absolute  dark- 
ness ;  but  no  formal  law  can  ever  be  given ;  for  exactly 
the  same  thing  may  be  beautifully  done  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose, by  one  person,  which  is  basely  done,  and  to  no 
purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  by  another.  Thus,  the  desire 
for  emphasis  itself  may  be  the  craving  of  a  deadened 
imagination,  or  the  passion  of  a  vigorous  one  ;  and  reliei 
against  shadow  may  be  sought  by  one  man  only  for 
sensation,  and  by  another  for  intelligibihty.  John  of 
Pisa  undercuts  fiercely,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  vigour 
of  life  which  no  level  contour  conld  render ;  the  Lombardi 
of  Venice  undercut  delicately,  in  order  to  obtain  beautiful 
lines,  and  edges  of  faultless  precision ;  but  the  base  Indian 
craftsmen  midercut  only  that  people  may  wonder  how  the 
chiselling  was  done  through  the  holes,  or  that  they  may 
see  every  monster  white  against  black. 

175.  Yet,  here  again  we  are  met  by  another  necessity 
for  discrimination.  There  may  be  a  true  delight  In  the 
inlaying  of  white  on  dark,  as  there  is  a  true  delight  in 
vigorous  rounding.  Nevertheless,  the  general  law  is 
always,  that,  the  lighter  the  incisions,  and  the  broader  the 
•nrfacc,  the  grander,  cicteris  paribus,  will  be  the  work 
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Of  the  structural  terms  of  that  work  you  now  kuow 
eu-jiigh  to  understand  that  the  schools  of  good  sculptui-e, 
considered  in  relation  to  projection,  divide  theuiseh  es  int«> 
l^our  entirely  distinct  groups : — 

1st.  Flat  Relief,  in  which  the  surface  is,  in  many  places, 
absolutely   flat;    and    the    expression    depends 
greatly  on  the  lines  of  its  outer  contour,  and  on 
fine  incisions  within  them. 
2nd.  Round  Relief,  in  which,  as  in  the  best  coins,  the 
sculptured  .mass  pi-ojects  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
complete  modulation  into  form,  but  is  not  any- 
where undercut.     The  formation  of  a  coin  by 
the  blow  of  a  die   necessitates,  of  coui-se,  the 
severest  obedience  to  this  law. 
3rd.  Edged  Relief.      Undercutting  admitted,  so  as  to 
tlu-ow  out  the   forms  against  a  background  of 
shadow. 
4th.  Full  Relief.     The  statue  completely  solid  in  form, 
and  unreduced  in  retreating  depth  of  it,  yet  con- 
nected locally  with  some  definite  part   of   the 
building,   so  as   to   be   still   dependent   on   the 
shadow  of  its  background  and  direction  of  pro- 
tective line. 
176.  Let  me  recommend  you  at  once      take  what  paiuc 
may  be  needful  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  tliese  foui 
kinds  of  sculpture,  for  the  distinctions  between  them  are 
not  founded  on  mere  differences  in  gradation  of  depth. 
Tliey  ai-e  truly  four  species,  or  orders,  of  sculpture,  sepa- 
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rated  from  each  other  by  determined  charactei-s.  I  have 
used,  you  may  have  noted,  liitherto  in  my  Lectmes,  the 
word  "bas-relief  almost  indiscriminately  for  all,  because 
the  degree  of  lowness  or  highness  of  relief  is  wot  the 
question,  but  the  method  of  relief.  Observe  again, 
therefore — 

A.  If  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  absolutely  flat,  you 
have  the  flrst  order — Flat  Relief. 

B.  If  every  portion  of  the  surface  is  rounded,  but 
none  undercut,  you  have  Round  Relief — essentially  that 
of  seals  and  coins. 

C.  If  any  part  of  the  edges  be  undercut,  but  the 
general  projection  of  solid  form  reduced,  you  have  what 
I  think  you  may  conveniently  call  Foliate  Relief, —the 
parts  of  the  design  overlaj)ping  each  other  in  places,  like 
edges  of  leaves. 

D.  K  the  undercutting  is  bold  and  deep,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  solid  form  mu-educed,  you  have  full  relief. 

Learn  these  four  names  at  once  by  heart : — 

Flat  ReHef. 

Round  Relief. 

Foliate  Relief. 

Full  Relief. 
And  whenever  you  look  at  any  piece  of  sculpture,  deter- 
mine first  to  which  of  these  classes  it  belongs ;  and  then 
ocneider  how  the  sculptor  has  treated  it  with  reference 
to  the  necessary  structure — that  reference,  remember, 
beini;  partly  to  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  mate* 
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rial,  partly  to  the  means  of  light  and  shade  at  his  com 
inand. 

177.  To  take  a  single  instance.  You  know,  for  these 
many  yeai*s,  I  have  been  telling  our  architects  with  all  the 
force  of  voice  I  had  in  me,  that  they  could  design  nothing 
until  they  could   carve   natural   forms    rightly.      Many 


Fig:are9. 

imh^mcd  tliat  work  was  easy;  but  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  it  be  or  not.  In  Plate  XII.,  1  have  drawn,  with 
approximate  accuracy,  a  cluster  of  Phillyrea  leaves  as 
they  grow.  Now,  if  we  wanted  to  cut  them  in  bas-relief, 
the  fij-st  thiiig  we  should  have  to  consider  would  be  the 
position  of  their  outline  on  the  marble  j — hero  it  is,  as  fax 
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down  as  the  spring  of  the  leaves.  But  do  you  Bui)pose  thai 
is  what  an  ordinary  sculptor  could  either  lay  for  his  firet 
sketch,  or  contemplate  as  a  limit  to  be  worked  down  to  ? 
Then  consider  how  the  interlacing  and  springing  of  the 
loaves  can  be  expressed  within  this  outline.  It  must  be 
done  by  leaving  such  projection  in  the  marble  as  will  take 
the  light  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  drawing  does ; — • 
and  a  Florentine  workman  could  do  it,  for  close  sight, 
without  driving  one  incision  deeper,  or  raising  a  single 
surface  higher,  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Indeed,  no 
sculptor  of  the  finest  time  would  design  such  a  complex 
cluster  of  leaves  as  this,  except  for  bronze  or  iron  work ; 
they  would  take  simpler  contours  for  marble ;  but  the 
laws  (jf  treatment  would,  under  these  conditions,  remain 
just  as  strict :  and  you  may,  perhaps,  believe  me  now 
when  I  tell  you  that,  in  any  piece  of  fine  structural  sculp- 
ture by  tlie  great  masters,  there  is  more  subtlety  and 
noble  obedience  to  lovely  laws  than  could  be  explained 
to  you  if  I  took  twenty  lectures  to  do  it  in,  instead  of 
one. 

178.  There  remains  yet  a  point  of  mechanical  treat- 
ment, on  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  at  all ;  nor  that 
the  least  important, — namely,  the  actual  method  and  stylo 
of  handling.  A  great  sculptor  uses  his  tools  exactly  as  a 
painter  his  i)encil,  and  you  may  recognize  the  decision  of 
hifi  thought,  and  glow  of  his  temper,  no  less  in  the  work 
manship  than  the  design.  The  modem  system  of  model- 
ing the  work  in  clay,  getting  it  into  form  by  machinery. 
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and  by  the  hands  of  subordinates,  and  touching  it  at  last, 
if  indeed  the  (so  called)  sculptor  touch  it  at  all,  only  to 
correct  their  inefficiencies,  renders  the  production  of  good 
work  in  marble  a  physical  impossibility.  The  fii-st  result 
of  it  is  that  the  sculptor  thinks  in  clay  instead  of  marble, 
and  loses  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
brittle  substance.  The  second  is  that  neither  he  nor  the 
])ublic  recognize  the  touch  of  the  chisel  as  expressive  of 
personal  feeling  or  power,  and  that  nothing  is  looked  for 
except  mechanical  polish. 

J179.  The  perfectly  elmple  piece  of  Greek  relief  repre 
resented  in  Plate  XIII.,  will  enable  you  to  understand  at 
once, — examination  of  the  original,  at  your  leisure,  will 
prevent  you,  I  trust,  from  ever  forgetting—  That  is  meant 
by  the  virtue  of  handling  in  sculpture. 

The  projection  of  the.  heads  of  the  four  horses,  one  be- 
hind the  otlier,  is  certainly  not  more,  altogether,  than 
tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  flat  ground,  and  the 
one  in  fi'ont  does  not  in  reality  project  more  than  the  one 
behind  it,  yet,  by  mere  drawing,*  you  see  the  sculptor  has 
got  them  to  appear  to  recede  in  due  order,  and  by  the  soft 
rounding  of  the  flesh  surfaces,  and  modulation  of  the 
veins,  he  has  taken  away  all  look  of  flatness  from  the 
necks.  He  has  drawn  the  eyes  and  nostrils  with  dark  in- 
cision, careful  as  the  finest  touches  of  a  painter's  pencil : 

*  This  plate  has  been  executed  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Burgess,  in 
which  he  has  followed  the  curves  of  incision  with  exquisite  care,  and 
preserved  the  effect  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  where  a  photograph 
would  have  lost  it  by  exaggerating  accidental  stains. 

7* 
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and  then,  at  last,  when  he  comes  to  the  manes,  he  has  let 
Ay  hand  and  chisel  with  their  full  force,  and  wheie  a  base 
workman,  (above  all,  if  he  had  modelled  the  thing  in  clay 
first,)  would  have  lost  himself  in  laborious  imitation  of 
hair,  the  Greek  has  struck  the  tresses  out  with  angular  in- 
cisions, deep  driven,  every  one  in  appointed  place  and 
deliberate  curve,  yet  flowing  so  free  under  his  noble  hand 
that  you  cannot  alter,  without  harm,  the  bending  of  any 
single  ridge,  nor  contract,  nor  extend,  a  point  of  them. 
And  if  you  will  look  back  to  Plate  IX.  you  will  see  the 
difference  between  this  sharp  incision,  used  to  expsesa 
horse-hair,  and  the  soft  incision  with  intervening  roundeil 
ridge,  used  to  express  the  hair  of  Apollo  Chrysocomes ; 
and,  beneath,  the  obliquely  ridged  incision  used  to  express 
the  plumes  of  his  swan ;  in  both  these  cases  the  handling 
being  much  more  slow,  because  tte  engraving  is  in  metal ; 
but  the  structural  importance  of  incision,  as  the  means  of 
effect,  never  lost  sight  of.  Finally,  here  are  t\«o  actual 
examples  of  the  work  in  marble  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  the  world ;  one,  a  little  Fortune,  standing  tiptoo  on  the 
globe  of  the  Earth,  its  surface  traced  with  lines  in  hexa- 
gons ;  not  chaotic  under  Fortune's  feet ;  Greek,  thip,  arid 
by  a  trained  workman ; — dug  up  in  the  temple  of  Neptnno 
at  Corfu  ; — and  here,  a  Florentine  portrait-marble,  found 
in  the  roc.cnt  alterations,  face  downwards,  under  the  pave- 
ment of  St'  Maria  Novella ;*  both  of  them  first-iato  of 

*  Theie  two  marblM  will  always,  henooforword,  be  suffloiontly  M 
ocMible  for  roferenca  in  my  room  at  Oorpus  Ghristi  College. 
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their  kind ;  and  both  of  thein,  while  exquisitely  finished 
at  the  telling  points,  show-ing,  on  all  their  unregarded  sur- 
faces, the  rough  furrow  of  the  fast-driven  diisel,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  edge  of  a  common  paving-stone. 

180,  Let  me  suggest  to  you,  in  conclusion,  one  most  in 
teresting  point  of  mental  expression  in  these  necessary  jus- 
pects  of  finely  executed  sculpture.  I  have  already  agaiu 
and  again  pressed  on  your  attention  the  beginning  of  the 
arts  of  men  in  the  make  and  use  of  the  ploughshare. 
Read  more  carefully — ^you  might  indeed  do  well  to  learn 
at  once  by  heart, — the  twenty-seven  lines  of  the  Fourth 
Pythian,  which  describe  the  plougiiing  of  Jason.  There 
is  nothing  grander  extant  in  human  fancy,  nor  set  down 
in  human  words :  but  this  great  mythical  expression  of 
the  conquest  of  the  earth-clay,  and  brute-force,  by  vital 
human  energy,  will  become  yet  more  interesting  to  you 
when  you  reflect  what  enchantment  has  been  cut,  on 
whiter  clay,  by  the  tracing  of  finer  furrows ; — what  the 
delicate  and  consummate  arts  of  man  have  done  by  the 
ploughing  of  marble,  and  granite,  and  iron.  You  will 
learn  daily  more  and  more,  as  you  advance  in  actual  pi'ac- 
tice,  how  thb  primary  manual  art  of  engraving,  in  the 
steadiness,  clearness,  and  irrevocableness  of  it,  is  the  best 
art-discipline  that  can  be  given  either  to  mind  or  liand  .;* 

*  That  it  was  also,  in  some  cases,  the  earliest  that  the  Greeks  gave, 
is  proved  by  Lucian's  account  of  his  first  lesson  at  his  uncle's ;  the 
syKOTre/r,  literally  "in-cutter" — being  the  first  tool  put  into  his  hand, 
and  an  earthenware  tablet  to  cut  upon,  which  the  boy  pressing  too  hard, 
presently  brejvks  ; — gets  beaten — goes  home  crying,  and  becomes,  aftej 
hift  dream  above  quoted,  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  stmlptcr. 
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yon  will  rcatgiiize  one  law  of  riglit,  prononncing  itself  ii. 
tlie  well-resolved  work  of  every  age;  yon  will  sec  the 
firmly  traced  and  irrevocable  incision  determining  not 
only  the  forms,  bnt,  in  great  part,  tlie  moral  temper,  of  all 
vitally  progressive  art ;  yon  will  trace  the  same  principle 
and  power  in  the  fnrrows  which  the  obliqne  sun  shows  on 
tlie  granite  of  his  own  Egyptian  city, — in  the  white 
scratch  of  the  stylus  through  the  colour  ou  a  Greek  vase — 
in  the  first  delineation,  on  the  wet  wall,  of  the  groups  of 
an  Italian  fresco ;  in  the  unerring  and  unalterable  touch 
of  the  great  engraver  of  Nuremberg, — and  in  the  deep 
diiven  and  deep  bitten  ravines  of  metal  by  which  Turner 
closed,  in  embossed  limits,  the  shadoAvs  of  the  Liber 
Stndiorum. 

Learn,  therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  the  force  of  the 
great  Greek  word,  -xapdaaa)  \ — and,  give  me  pardon — if 
\<n\  think  pardon  needed,  that  I  ask  you  also  to  learn  the 
full  meaning  of  the  English  word  derived  fi'om  it.  Here, 
)it  the  Foi'd  of  the  Oxen  of  Jason,  are  other  fnrrows  to  bo 
driven  than  these  in  the  marble  of  Penteliciis.  The 
frnitfnllest,  or  the  fatallest  of  all  ploughing  is  that  by  the 
ihonghts  of  your  youth,  on  the  white  field  of  its  Lnagina- 
t'on.  For  by  these,  cither  down  to  the  disturbed  spirit, 
" /re/coTTTat  ko)  ^apdaaeTai  Tre'Soi/ ;  "  or  around  the  quiet 
sj^irit,  and  on  all  the  laws  of  conduct  that  hold  it,  as  a 
fair  vase  its  frankincense,  are  ordained  the  pure  wloura, 
and  engraved  the  just  Charactei-s,  of  yEonian  life. 
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181.  It  can  scarcely  be  needful  for  me  to  tell  even  the 
younger  members  of  my  present  audience,  that  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  perfect 
school  of  sculpture  have  only  twice  been  met  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  aud  then  for  a  short  time ;  nor  for 
short  time  only,  but  also  ir  narrow  districts,  namely,  in 
the  \alleys  and  Islands  of  Ionian  Greece,  and  in  the  strip 
of  land  deposited  by  the  Arno,  between  the  Apenninc 
crests  and  the  sea. 

All  other  schools,  except  these  two,  led  severally  by 
Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  by  Florence 
in  the  fifteenth  of  our  own  era,  are  imperfect ;  and  the 
best  of  tlieni  are  deriva*^ive:  these  two  are  consummate  in 
themselves,  and  the  orisin  of  what  is  best  in  others. 

182.  And  observe,  these  Athenian  and  Florentine 
B'-hools  are  both  of  equal  rank,  as  essentially  original  aud 
independent.  The  Florentine,  being  subsequent  to  the 
Greek,  borrowed  much  from  it ;  but  it  would  have  existed 
lUSt   as  sti-ongly — and,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,   more 
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obly — had  it  been  the  first,  instead  of  the  latter  of  the 
two.  Tlie  task  set  to  each  of  these  mightiest  of  the 
nations  was,  indeed,  practically  the  same,  and  as  hard  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other.  The  Greeks  found  Phoenician 
and  Etruscan  art  monstrous,  and  had  to  make  them  human. 
The  Italians  found  Byzantine  and  Norman  art  monstrous, 
and  had  to  make  them  human.  The  original  power  in 
the  one  case  is  easily  traced ;  in  the  other  it  has  partly  to 
be  unmasked,  because  the  change  at  Florence  was,  in 
many  points,  suggested  and  stimulated  by  the  formei 
school.  But  we  mistake  in  supposing  that  Athens  taught 
Florence  the  laws  of  design;  she  taught  her,  in  reality, 
only  the  duty  of  truth. 

183.  You  remember  that  I  told  you  the  highest  aii 
could  do  no  more  than  rightly  represent  the  human  form 
This  is  the  simple  test,  then,  of  a  perfect  school, — that  it 
has  represented  the  human  form,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  its  being  better  done.  And  that,  I  repeat, 
has  been  accomplished  twice  only:  once  in  Athens,  once 
in  Florence.  And  so  narrow  is  the  excellence  even  of 
these  two  exclusive  schools,  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  either 
of  them  that  they  represented  the  entire  human  form. 
The  Greeks  perfectly  drew,  and  perfectly  moulded  tlio 
Ixxiy  and  limbs;  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  mt 
instance  of  their  representing  the  face  as  well  as  any 
great  Italian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  painted  and 
CArved  the  face  insuperably,  but  I  believe  there  is  no 
'HBtance  of  his  having  perfectly  represented   tlie   i)<)dy, 
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which,  by  command  of  his  religion,  it  became  his  pride  to 
despise,  and  his  safety  to  mortify. 

184  The  general  course  of  your  study  here  renders  it 
desirable  that  you  should  be  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  leading  principles  of  Greek  sculpture;  but  I  cannot 
lay  those  before  you  without  giving  undue  prominence  to 
some  of  the  special  merits  of  that  school,  unless  I  pre- 
viously indicate  the  relation  it  holds  to  the  more  advanced, 
though  less  disciplined,  excellence  of  Christian  art. 

In  this  and  the  last  lecture  of  the  present  course,*  I 
shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  mass  for  you,  in  such  rude 
and  diagram-like  outline  as  may  be  possible  or  intelligible, 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  two  schools,  completing 
and  correcting  the  details  of  comparison  afterwards ;  and 
not  answering,  observe,  at  present,  for  any  generalization 
I  give  you,  except  as  a  ground  for  subsequent  closer  and 
more  qualified  statements. 

And  in  carrying  out  this  parallel,  I  shall  speak  indiffer- 
ently of  woi-ks  of  sculpture,  and  of  the  modes  of  painting 
which  propose  to  themselves  the  same  objects  as  sculpture. 
And  this  indeed  Florentme,  as  opposed  to  Venetian, 
painting,  and  that  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  nearly 
always  did. 

*  The  closing  Lecture,  on  the  religious  temper  of  the  Florentine, 
Uiough  necessary  for  the  complete  explanation  of  the  subject  to  my 
class,  at  the  time,  introduced  new  points  of  inquiry  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  lay  before  the  general  reader  until  they  can  be  examined  in 
fuller  sequence.  The  present  volume,  therefore,  closes  with  the  Sixth 
Lecture,  and  that  on  Christian  art  wUl  be  given  as  the  first  of  the  pub- 
lished course  on  Floreutine  Sculpture, 
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185.  I  begin,  therefore,  by  comparing  two  designs  ol 
the  simplest  kind — engravings,  or,  at  least,  linear  drawings 
both ;  one  on  clay,  one  on  copper,  made  in  the  central 
peiiods  of  each  style,  and  representing  the  same  goddess 
— Aphrodite.  They  are  now  set  beside  each  other  in 
your  Rudimentary  Series.  The  first  is  from  a  patera 
lately  found  at  Camirus,  authoritatively  assigned  by  Mr, 
Newton,  in  his  recent  catalogue,  to  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art.  The  second  is  from  one  of  the  series  of 
engravings  executed,  probably,  by  Baccio  Baldini,  in  1485, 
out  of  which  I  chose  your  first  practical  exercise — tlie 
Sceptre  of  Apollo.  I  cannot,  however,  make  the  compar- 
ison accurate  in  all  respects,  for  I  am  obliged  to  set  the 
restricted  type  of  the  Aphrodite  Urania  of  the  Greeks 
beside  the  miiversal  Deity  conceived  by  the  Italian  as 
governing  the  air,  earth,  and  sea ;  nevertheless  the  restric- 
tion in  the  mind  of  .the  Greek,  and  expatiation  in  that  of 
the  Florentine,  are  both  characteristic.  The  Greek 
Venus  Urania  is  flying  in  heaven,  her  power  over  the 
waters  symbolized  by  her  being  borne  by  a  swan,  and  her 
power  over  the  earth  by  a  single  flower  in  her  right  hand  ; 
but  the  Italian  Aphrodite  is  rising  out  of  the  actual  sea, 
and  only  half  risen:  her  limbs  are  still  in  the  sea,  her 
merely  animal  strength  filling  the  waters  with  their  life; 
but  her  body  to  the  loins  is  in  the  sunshine,  her  face 
raised  to  the  sky ;  her  hand  is  about  to  lay  a  garland  of 
flowers  on  the  earth. 

186,  The  Venus  Urania  of  the  Greela,  in  her  relation  tn 
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men,  lias  power  only  over  lawful  and  domestic  love ;  there- 
fore, she  is  fully  dressed,  and  not  only  quite  dressed,  but 
most  daintily  and  trimly :  her  feet  delicately  sandalled,  her 
gown  spotted  with  little  stars,  her  hair  brushed  exquisitely 
smooth  at  the  top  of  her  head,  trickling  in  minute  waves 
down  her  forehead ;  and  though,  because  there's  such  a 
quantity  of  it,  she  can't  possibly  help  having  a  chignon, 
look  how  tightly  she  has  fastened  it  in  with  her  broad 
fillet.  Of  course  she  is  married,  so  she  must  wear  a  cap 
with  pretty  minute  pendant  jewels  at  the  border ;  and  a 
very  small  necklace,  all  that  her  husband  can  properly 
afford,  just  enough  to  go  closely  round  the  neck,  and  no 
more.  On  the  contrary,  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Italian, 
being  universal  love,  is  pure-naked ;  and  her  long  hair  jfl 
thrown  wild  to  the  wind  and  sea. 

These  primal  differences  in  the  spnbolism,  observe,  are 
only  because  the  artists  are  thinking  of  separate  powers : 
they  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  national  distinction  in 
feeling.  But  the  differences  J  have  next  to  indicate  are 
essential,  and  characterize  the  two  opposed  national  modes 
of  mind. 

187.  Fii-st,  and  chiefly.  The  Greek  Aphrodite  is  a 
very  pretty  person,  and  the  Italian  a  decidedly  plain  one 
That  is  because  a  Greek  tlipught  no  one  could  possibly 
love  any  but  pretty  people ;  but  an  Italian  thought  that 
love  could  give  dignity  to  the  meanest  form  that  it  in- 
habited, and  light  to  the  poorest  that  it  looked  upon.  S# 
bis  Aphrodite  will  not  condescend  to  be  pretty. 
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188.  Secondly.  In  the  Greek  Yenus  the  breasts  are 
broad  and  full,  though  perfectly  se^'crc  in  tlicir  almost 
conical  profile ; — (you  are  allowed  on  purpose  to  see  the 
outline  of  the  right  breast,  under  the  chiton ;) — also  the 
right  ami  is  left  bare,  and  you  can  just  see  the  contour  of 
the  front  of  the  right  limb  and  knee ;  both  arm  and  limb 
pure  and  firm,  but  lovely.  The  plant  she  holds  in  her 
hand  is  a  branching  and  flowering  one,  the  seed  vessel 
prominent.  These  signs  all  mean  that  her  essential 
function  is  child-bearing. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Italian  Yenus  the  breasts  are  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable;  the  body  strong,  and 
almost  masculine  in  its  angles  ;  the  arms  meagre  and  un- 
attractive, and  she  lays  a  decorative  garland  of  flowers  on 
the  earth.  These  signs  mean  that  the  Italian  thought  of 
love  as  the  strength  of  an  eternal  spirit,  for  ever  helpful ; 
and  for  ever  crowned  with  flowers,  that  neither  know  seed- 
time nor  harvest,  and  bloom  where  there  is  neither  death, 
nor  birth. 

189.  Thirdly.  The  Greek  Aphrodite  is  entirely  calm, 
and  looks  straight  forward.  Not  one  feature  of  her  face 
is  disturbed,  or  seems  ever  to  have  been  subject  to 
ei;\otioiL  The  Italian  Aphrodite  looks  up,  her  face  all 
quivering  and  burning  with  passion  and  wasting  anxiety. 
The  Greek  one  is  quiet,  self-possessdd,  and  sel '^-satisfied ; 
the  Italian  incapable  of  reft;  she  lias  had  no  thought  nor 
care  for  herself;  her  hair  has  been  bound  by  a  fillet  like 
the  Greeks;    but  it  is  now  all  fallen  loose,  and  clotted 
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with  the  sea,  or  clinging  to  her  body ;  only  the  fixmt  trese' 
of  it  is  caught  by  the  breeze  from  her  raised  forehead,  and 
lifted,  in  tlid  place  where  the  tongues  of  fire  rest  on  the 
brows,  in  die  early  Christian  pictures  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  -slaving  fires  abide  upon  the  heads  of  Angellco's 
seraj)him. 

190,  There  are  almost  endless  points  of  interest,  great 
and  small,  to  be  noted  iii_these  differences  of  treatment 
This  binding  of  the  hair  by  the  single  fillet  marks  the 
straight  course  of  one  great  system  of  art  method,  fi'om 
that  Greek  head  which  I  showed  you  on  the  archaic  coin  of 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  to  this  of  the  fifteenth 
of  our  own  era — nay,  when  you  look  close,  you  will  see 
the  entire  action  of  the  head  depends  on  one  lock  of  hair 
falling  back  from  the  ear,  which  it  does  in  compliance 
with  the  old  Greek  observance  of  its  being  bent  there  by 
the  pressure  of  the  helmet.  That  rippling  of  it  down  her 
shoulders  comes  from  the  Athena  of  Corinth  ;  the  raising 
of  it  on  her  forehead,  from  the  knot  of  the  hair  of  Diana, 
changed  into  the  vestal  fire  of  the  angels.  But  chiefly, 
the  calmness  of  the  features  in  the  one  face,  and  their 
anxiety  in  the  other,  indicate  first,  indeed,  the  charac- 
teristic difference  in  every  conception  of  the  schools,  the 
Greek  never  representing  expression,  the  Italian  primarily 
seeking  it;  but  far  more,  mark  for  us  here  the  utter 
change  in  the  conception  of  love ;  fi-om  the  tranquil 
guide  and  queen  of  a  happy  terrestrial  domestic  life,  ac- 
cepting its  immediate  pleasures  and  natural  duties,  to  the 
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agonizing  hope  of  an  infinite  good,  and  the  ever  mingled 
joy  and  terror  of  a  love  divine  in  jealonsy,  crying,  "  Set 
me  as  a  seal  npon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  npon  thino  arrn ; 
for  love  is  strong  as  death,  jealonsy  is  crnel  as  the  grave." 

The  vast  issues  dependent  on  this  change  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  human  soul,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  show  you,  on  a  future  occasion:  in  my  present 
lecture,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  definition  of  the  temper 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  of  its  distinctions  from  Floren- 
tine in  the  treatment  of  any  suhject  whatever,  be  it  love 
or  hatred,  hope  or  despair. 

These  great  differences  are  mainly  the  following. 

191.  1.  A  Greek  never  expresses  momentary  passioii ; 
a  Florentine  looks  to  momentary  passion  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  skill. 

Wlien  3'ou  are  next  in  London,  look  carefully  in  the 
British  Museum  at  the  casts  from  the  statues  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  ^Egina.  Ton  have 
there  Greek  work  of  definite  date ; — about  600  e.g.,  cer- 
tainly before  580 — of  the  purest  kind  ;  and  you  have  the 
representation  of  a  noble  ideal  subject,  the  combats  of 
the  ^acidaj  at  Troy,  with  Athena  herself  looking  on. 
But  tliere  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  represent  expression 
\v.  the  features,  none  to  give  complexity  of  action  ;r  gep 
tiire;  there  is  no  struggling,  no  anxiety,  no  visible  tem- 
porary exertion  of  muscles.  There  arc  fallen  figures,  one 
pulling  a  lance  out  of  his  wound,  and  others  in  attihides 
of  atta(;1<  and   defence;  several   kneeling  to  draw  their 
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Dowft.     But  all  inflict  and  suffer,  conquei  or  expire,  witn 
the  same  smile. 

192.  Plate  XTY.  gives  you  examples,  from  more  ad- 
vanced art,  of  true  Greek  representation ;  the  subjects 
being  the  two  contests  of  leading  import  to  the  Greek 
heart — that  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  and  of  Hercules 
with  the  Neniean  Lion.  You  see  that  in  neither  case  is 
there  the  slightest  effort  to  represent  the  Xvaaa^  or  agony 
of  contest.  No  good  Greek  artist  would  have  you  behold 
the  suffering,  either  of  gods,  heroes,  or  men ;  nor  allow 
you  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  theii*  contest  with 
evil  beasts,  or  evil  spirits.  All  such  lower  sources  of  ex- 
citement are  to  be  closed  to  you  ;  your  interest  is  to  be  in 
the  thoughts  involved  by  the  fact  of  the  war ;  and  in  the 
beauty  or  rightness  of  form,  whether  active  or  inactive. 
I  have  to  work  out  this  subject  with  you  afterwards,  and 
to  compare  with  the  pure  Greek  method  of  thought,  that 
of  modern  dramatic  passion,  engrafted  on  it,  as  typically 
in  Turner's  contest  of  Apollo  and  the  Python :  in  the 
meantime,  be  content  with  the  statement  of  this  fii-st  great 
principle — that  a  Greek,  as  such,  never  expresses  momen- 
tary passion. 

193.  Secondl}'.  The  Greek,  as  such,  never  expresses 
personal  charactei-,  while  a  Florentine  holds  it  to  be  the 
ultimate  condition  of  beauty.  You  are  startled,  I  sup- 
pose, at  my  saying  this,  having  had  it  often  pointed  out  to 
you,  as  a  transcendent  piece  of  subtlety  in  Greek  art,  that 
yo'i  could  distinguish  Hercules  from  Apollo  by  his  being 
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Stout,  and  Diana  from  June  by  her  being  slender.  That 
is  very  true ;  but  those  are  general  distinctions  of  class, 
not  special  distinctions  of  personal  character.  Even  af 
general,  they  are  bodily,  not  mental.  They  are  the  dis- 
tinctions, in  fleshly  aspect,  between  an  athlete  and  a 
musician, — between  a  matron  and  a  huntress ;  but  in  no 
wise  distinguish  the  simple-hearted  hero  from  the  subtle 
Master  of  the  Muses,  nor  the  wilful  and  fitful  girl-goddess 
from  the  cruel  and  resolute  matron-goddess.  But  judge 
for  youi-selves ; — In  the  successive  plates,  XY. — XYIII., 
I  show  you,*  typically  represented  as  the  protectresses  of 
nations,  the  Argive,  Cretan,  and  Lacinian  Hera,  the  Mes- 
senian  Deraeter,  the  Athena  of  Corinth,  the  .Artemis  of 
Syracuse ;  the  fountain  Arethusa  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
Sirem  Ligeia  of  Terina.  Now,  of  these  heads,  it  is  true 
that  some  are  more  delicate  in  feature  than  the  rest,  and 
some  8C;fter  in  expression :  in  other  respects,  can  you  trace 
any  distinction  between  the  Goddesses  of  Earth  and 
Heaven,  or  between  the  Goddess  of  "Wisdom  and  the 
Water  Nymph  of  Syracuse  ?  So  little  can  you  do  so,  tliat 
it  would  have  remained  a  disputed  question — ^had  not  the 
name  luckily '  been  inscribed  on  some  Syracusan  coins — 
whether  the  head  ujwn  them  was  meant  for  Arethusa  at 

*  These  plates  of  coins  are  given  for  future  reference  and  examina- 
tion, not  merely  for  the  use  mode  of  them  in  this  place.  The  Lacinian 
Hera,  if  a  coin  <-<)ul(l  bo  found  unworn  in  Hurface,  would  be  very  noble  ; 
her  hair  is  thrown  free  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  cape  of 
storms,  though  in  her  temple,  there,  the  wind  irever  moved  the  ashei 
oo  ite  altar.     (Livy,  xziv.  3.) 
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all ;  and,  contiimally,  it  becomes  a  question  respecting 
finished  statues,  if  without  attributes,  "  Is  tL'  is  Bacchus  oi 
Apollo— Zeus  or  Poseidon?"  There  is  a  fact  for  you; 
noteworthy,  I  think !  There  is  no  pereonal  character  in 
true  Greek  art : — abstract  ideas  of  youth  and  age,  strength 
and  swiftness,  virtue  and  vice, — yes:  but  there  is  no  in- 
dividuality ;  and  the  negative  holds  down  to  the  revived 
conventionalism  of  the  Greek  school  by  Leonardo,  when 
he  tells  you  how  you  are  to  paint  young  women,  and  how 
old  ones ;  though  a  Greek  would  hardly  have  been  so  dis- 
courteous to  age  as  the  Italian  is  in  his  canon  of  it, — 
"  old  women  should  be  represented  as  passionate  and 
hasty,  after  the  manner  of  Infernal  Furies." 

194.  "  But  at  least,  if  the  Greeks  do  not  give  character, 
they  give  ideal  beauty?"  So  it  is  said,  without  contradic- 
tion. But  will  you  look  again  at  the  series  of  coins  of 
the  best  time  of  Greek  art,  which  I  have  just  set  before 
you  ?  Are  any  of  these  goddesses  or  nymphs  very  beau 
tiful?  Certainly  the  Junos  are  not.  Certainly  the 
Demeters  are  not.  The  Siren,  and  Arethusa,  have  well- 
formed  and  regular  features ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
you  look  at  them  without  prejudice,  you  will  think  neither 
reach  even  the  average  standard  of  pretty  English  girls. 
The  Venus  Urania  suggests  at  first,  the  idea  of  a  very 
charming  pei-son,  but  you  will  find  there  is  no  real  depth 
nor  sweetness  in  the  contours,  looked  at  closely.  And 
remember,  these  are  chosen  examples ;  the  best  I  can  find 
of  art  current  in  Greece  at  the  great  time ;  and  if  even  ] 
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were  to  take  the  celebrated  statues,  of  which  only  two  or 
thi'ee  are  extant,  not  one  of  them  excels  the  Yenus  ol 
Melos ;  and  she,  as  I  have  already  asserted,  in  The  Queen 
of  the  Air,  has  nothing  notable  in  feature  except  dignity 
and  simplicity.  Of  Athena  I  do  not  know  one  authentic 
type  of  great  beauty ;  but  the  intense  ugliness  which  the 
Greeks  could  tolerate  in  their  symbolism  of  her  will  be 
convincingly  proved  to  you  by  the  coin  represented  in 
Plate  VI.  You  need  only  look  at  two  or  three  vases  of 
the  best  time,  to  assure  yourselves  that  beauty  of  feature 
was,  in  popular  art,  not  only  unattained,  but  unattempted ; 
and  finally, — and  this  you  may  accept  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  Greek  insensitiveness  to  the  most  subtle 
beauty — there  is  little  evidence  even  in  their  literature, 
and  none  in  their  art,  of  their  having  ever  perceived  anj 
beauty  in  infancy,  or  early  childhood. 

195.  The  Greeks,  then,  do  not  give  passion,  do  not  give 
character,  do  not  give  refined  or  naive  beauty.  But  you 
may  think  that  the  absence  of  these  is  intended  to  give 
dignity  to  the  gods  and  nymphs;  and  that  their  calm 
faces  would  be  found,  if  you  long  observed  them,  instinct 
with  some  expression  of  divine  mystery  or  power. 

1  will  convince  you  of  the  narrow  range  of  Greek 
thought  in  these  respects,  by  sliowiug  you,  from  the  two 
•ides  of  one  and  the  same  coin,  images  of  the  most  myfr 
terious  of  their  Deities,  and  the  most  powerful, — Demeter 
and  Zeus. 

llemember,  that  just  as  the  west  coast*  of  Irchiml  and 
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Eiiglaud  catcli  first  on  their  hills  the  j-aiii  of  the  Atlautic, 
60  the  westei'ii  Peloponnese  arrests,  in  the  clouds  of  the 
first  mouiitaiii  ranges  of  Ai-cadia,  the  moisture  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  o\ei'  all  the  plains  of  Elis,  P^los,  and 
Jklesscnc,  the  strength  and  sustenance  of  men  was  naturally 
felt  to  be  granted  by  Zeus;  as,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greece,  the  greater  clearness  of  the  air  by  the  power  of 
Athena.  If  you  will  recollect  the  prayer  of  Rhea,  in  the 
single  line  of  Callimachus — ''  Fata  (f)i\r}^  re/ce  koi  au'  Teat 
8'  wSiua  iXa^pai^''  (compare  Pausanias  iv.  33,  at  the 
beginning,) — it  will  mark  for  you  the  connection,  in  the 
Greek  mind,  of  the  birth  of  the  mountain  springs  of 
Arcadia  with  the  birth  of  Zeus.  And  the  centres  of 
Greek  thought  on  this  westein  coast  are  necessarily  Elis, 
and,  (after  the  time  of  Epaminoudas,)  Messene. 

196.  I  show  you  the  coin  of  Messene,  because  the 
splendid  height  and  form  of  Mount  Ithome  were  more 
expressive  of  the  physical  power  of  Zeus  than  the  lower 
hills  of  Olympia ;  and  also  because  it  was  struck  just  at 
the  time  of  the  most  finished  and  delicate  Greek  art — a 
little  after  the  main  strength  of  Phidias,  but  before 
decadence  had  generally  pronounced  itself.  The  coin  is 
a  silver  didrachm,  bearing  on  one  side  a  head  of  Demeter 
(I'late  XVI.,  at  the  top) ;  on  the  other  a  full  figure  of 
Zona  A  ietophoros  (Plate  XIX.,  at  the  top) ;  the  two 
togethoi  signifying  the  sustaining  strength  cf  the  earth 
and  heaven  Look  first  at  the  head  of  Demeter.  It  is 
merely  meant  to  personify  fullness  of  harvest;  there  is  nc 
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mystery  in  it,  no  sadness,  no  vestige  of  the  expression 
which  we  slioiild  have  looked  for  in  any  effort  to  realize 
the  Greek  thoughts  of  the  Earth  Mother,  as  we  fird  thera 
spoken  by  the  poets.  But  take  it  merely  as  personified 
Abundance; — the  goddess  of  black  furrow  and  tawny 
gi'ass — ^how  commonplace  it  is,  and  how  poor !  The  hair 
is  grand,  and  there  is  one  stalk  of  wheat  set  in  it,  which 
is  enough  to  indicate  the  goddess  who  is  meant ;  but,  in 
that  very  office,  ignoble,  for  it  shows  that  the  artist  could 
only  inform  you  that  this  was  Demeter  by  such  a  symbol. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  a  great  designer  to  have 
made  the  hair  lovely  with  fruitful  flowers,  and  the  features 
noble  in  mystery  of  gloom,  or  of  tenderness.  But  here 
you  have  nothing  to  interest  you,  except  the  common 
Greek  perfections  of  a  straight  nose  and  a  full  chin. 

197.  We  pass,  on  the  reverse  of  the  die,  to  the  figure 
of  Zeus  Aietophoros.  Think  of  the  invocation  to  Zeus 
in  the  Suppliants,  (525),  "  King  of  Kings,  and  Happiest 
of  the  Ilappy,  Perfectest  of  the  Perfect  in  strength, 
abounding  in  all  things,  Jove — hear  us  and  be  with  us;" 
and  then,  consider  what  strange  phase  of  mind  it  was, 
which,  under  the  very  mountain-home  of  the  god,  was 
content  with  this  symbol  of  him  as  a  well-fed  athlete, 
holding  a  diminutive  and  crouching  eagle  on  his  fist. 
The  features  and  the  right  hand  have  been  injured  in  thia 
coin,  but  the  action  of  the  arms  shows  tliat  it  held  a 
thunderbolt,  of  whicli,  I  believe,  the  twisted  rays  were 
triple      [n   the,   preeuiuably    oavlier,   coin    engraved    !>j 
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MilJingeii  however,*  it  is  singly  pointed  only ;  and  tli€ 
added  inscription  "IQflM"  in  the  field,  renders  the 
conjecture  of  Millingen  probable,  that  this  is  a  rude 
representation  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ithomates,  made  by 
Ageladas,  the  inaster  of  Phidias;  and  1  think  it  has, 
indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  endeavour,  by  a  workman  oi 
more  advanced  knowledge,  and  more  vulgar  temper,  tu 
put  the  softer  anatomy  of  later  schools  into  the  simple 
action  of  an  archaic  figure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is 
one  of  the  most  refined  cities  of  Greece  content  with  the 
figure  of  an  athlete  as  the  representative  of  their  own 
mountain  god ;  marked  as  a  divine  power  merely  by  tho 
attributes  of  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt. 

198.  Lastly.  The  Greeks  have  not,  it  appeai-s,  in  any 
supreme  way,  given  to  their  statues  character,  beauty,  or 
divine  strength.  Can  they  give  divine  sadness?  Shall 
we  find  in  their  artwork  any  of  that  pensiveness  and 
yearning  for  the  dead,  which  fills  the  chants  of  their 
tragedy  ?  I  suppose  if  anything  like  nearness  or  firnniess 
of  faith  in  after-life  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  legend,  }'ou 
might  look  for  it  in  the  stories  about  the  Island  of  Leuce, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of 
Achilles,  Patroclus,  Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus,  and  Helen ; 
and  in  which  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Achilles  was 
washed  daily  b}  the  sea-biids  with  theu*  wings,  dipping 
them  in  the  sea. 

*  Ancient  Cities  and  Kings,  Plftte  IV.     No.  80. 
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Now  it  happens  that  we  have  actually  on  a  coin  of  the 
Locrians  the  representation  of  the  ghost  of  the  Lesser 
Ajax.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  huBLan  imagina- 
tion more  lovely,  'han  tlieir  leaving  always  a  place  for  liis 
spirit,  vacant  in  their  ranks  of  battle.  But  here  is  their 
sculptural  representation  of  the  phantom;  (lower  figure, 
Folate  XIX.),  and  I  think  you  will  at  once  agree  with  me 
in  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  completely  unspiritual.  You  might  more 
than  doubt  that  it  could  have  been  meant  for  the  departed 
soul,  unless  you  were  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  little 
circlet  between  the  feet.  On  other  coins  you  find  his 
name  inscribed  there,  but  in  this  you  have  his  habitation, 
the  haunted  Island  of  Leuce  itself,  with  the  waves  flowing 
round  it. 

199.  Again  and  again,  however,  I  have  to  remind  you, 
with  respect  to  these  apparently  frank  and  simple  fail- 
ures, that  the  Greek  always  intends  you  to  think  for 
yourself,  and  underetand,  more  than  he  can  speak.  Take 
this  instance  at  our  hands,  the  trim  little  circlet  for  the 
Island  of  Leuce.  The  workman  knows  very  well  it  is  not 
like  the  island,  and  that  he  could  not  make  it  so ;  that,  at 
its  best,  his  sculpture  can  be  little  more  than  a  letter  ;  and 
yet,  in  putting  this  circlet,  and  its  encompassing  fietwork 
of  mimite  waves,  he  does  more  than  if  he  had  merely 
given  you  fl  letter  L,  or  written  "  Ixjuce."  If  yon  know 
anything  of  beaches  and  sea,  this  symbol  will  set  yom 
imR^iphtion  at  work  in  recalling  them;   then  you  will 
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think  of  the  temple  service  of  the  novitiate  sea-bu'ds,  and 
of  the  ghosts  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  appearing,  like  the 
Dioscuri,  above  the  storm-clouds  of  the  Euxine.  And  tho 
artist,  throughout  his  work,  never  for  an  instant  loses  faith 
in  your  sympathy  and  passion  being  ready  to  answer  liis ; 
— if  you  have  none  to  give,  he  does  not  care  to  take  you 
into  his  counsel;  on  the  whole,  would  rather  that  you 
should  not  look  at  his  work. 

200.  But  if  you  have  this  sympathy  to  give,  you  may  be 
sure  that  whatever  he  does  for  you  will  be  right,  as  far  as 
he  can  render  it  so.  It  may  not  be  sublime,  nor  beautiful, 
nor  amusing ;  but  it  will  be  full  of  meaning,  and  faithful 
in  guidance.  He  will  give  you  clue  to  myriads  of  things 
that  he  cannot  literally  teach;  and,  so  far  as  he  does 
teach,  you  may  trust  him.     Is  not  this  saying  much  ? 

And  as  he  strove  only  to  teach  what  was  true,  so,  in  his 
sculptured  symbol,  he  strove  only  to  carve  what  was — 
Right.  He  rules  over  the  arts  to  this  day,  and  will  foi 
ever,  because  he  sought  not  first  for  beauty,  not  first  foi 
passion,  or  for  invention,  but  for  Rightness ;  striving  to 
display,  neither  himself  nor  his  art,  but  the  thing  that  he 
dealt  with,  in  its  simplicity.  That  is  his  specific  character 
as  a  Greek.  Of  course,  every  nation's  character  is  con- 
'lected  with  that  of  others  surrounding  or  preceding  it , 
and  in  the  best  Greek  work  vou  will  find  some  thinsrs  that 
are  still  false,  or  fanciful ;  but  whatever  in  it  is  false  or 
fanciful,  is  not  the  Greek  part  of  it — it  is  the  Ph(Bnician, 
or  Egyptian    or  Pelasgian  part.     The  essential  Hellenic 
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fttanip  is  yeracity: — Eastern  nations  drew  their  heroei 
with  eight  legs,  but  the  Greeks  drew  them  with  two  ;— 
Egyptians  drew  'their  deities  with  cats'  heads,  but  the 
Greeks  di-ew  them  with  men's;  and  out  of  all  fallacy, 
disproportion,  and  indefiniteness,  they  were,  day  by  day, 
resoivedly  withdrawing  and  exalting  themselves  into  re- 
tricted  and  demonstrable  truth. 

201.  And  now,  having  cut  away  the  misconceptions 
which  encumbered  our  thoughts,  I  shall  be  able  to  put  the 
Greek  school  into  some  clearness  of  its  position  for  you, 
with  respect  to  the  art  of  the  world.  That  relation  is 
strangely  duplicate ;  for  on  one  side,  Greek  art  is  the  root 
of  all  simplicity ;  and  on  the  other,  of  all  complexity. 

On  one  side  I  say,  it  is  the  root  of  all  simplicity.  If 
you  were  for  some  prolonged  period  to  study  Greek  sculp- 
ture exclusively  in  the  Elgin  Eoom  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  were  then  suddenly  transported  to  the  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
or  any  other  museum  of  Gothic  and  barbarian  workman- 
fihij),  you  would  imagine  the  Greeks  were  the  masters  of 
nil  that  was  grand,  simple,  wise,  and  tenderly  human,  op- 
j)08cd  to  the  i^ettiness  of  the  toys  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

202.  On  one  side  of  their  work  they  are  so.  From  all 
vaiu  and  mean  decoration — all  weak  and  monstrous  error, 
fhe  Greeks  rescue  the  forms  of  man  and  beast,  and  sculp- 
ture them  in  the  nakedness  of  their  true  flesh,  and  with 
vlic  fire  of  their  living  soul.  Dictinctively  from  other 
TBoen,  w  T  have  now,  i)crhap8  to  your  woarinoss,  told  you, 
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this  is  the  work  of  the  Greek,  to  give  health  to  what  waa 
diseased,  and  chastisement  to  what  was  untrue.  So  far  at. 
this  is  found  in  an}-  other  school,  hereafter,  it  beloiigs  to 
them  by  inheritance  from  the  Greeks,  or  invests  them 
with  the  brotherhood  of  the  Greek.  And  this  is  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  myth  of  Daedalus  as  the  giver  of  motion 
to  statues.  The  literal  change  from  the  binding  together 
of  the  feet  to  their  separation,  and  the  other  modifications 
of  action  which  took  place,  either  in  progressive  skill,  or 
often,  as  the  mere  consequence  of  the  transition  fi-om 
wood  to  stone,  (a  figure  carved  out  of  one  wooden  log 
must  have  necessarily  its  feet  near  each  other,  and  hands 
at  its  sides),  these  literal  changes  are  as  nothing,  in  the 
Greek  fable,  compared  to  the  bestowing  of  apparent  life. 
The  figures  of  monstrous  gods  on  Indian  temples  have 
their  legs  separate  enough  ;  but  they  are  infimtely  more 
dead  than  the  rude  figures  at  Branchidie  sitting  with  their 
hands  on  their  knees.  And,  briefly,  the  work  of  Daedalus 
is  the  giving  of  deceptive  life,  as  that  of  Prometheus  the 
giving  of  real  life ;  and  I  can  put  the  relation  of  Greek 
to  all  other  art,  in  this  function,  before  you  in  easily  com- 
pared and  remembered  examples. 

203.  Here,  on  the  right,  in  Plate  XX.,  is  an  Indian  bull, 
colossal,  and  elaborately  carved,  which  you  may  take  as  a 
sufficient  type  of  the  bad  art  of  all  the  earth.  False  ir 
form,  dead  in  heart,  and  loaded  with  wealth,  externally. 
We  will  not  ask  the  date  of  this ;  it  may  rest  in  the 
sternal  obscurity  of  evil  art,  every wl ere,  and  for  ever 
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Now,  beside  this  colossal  bull,  here  is  a  bit  of  Dnedabis 
work,  enlarged  from  a  coin  not  Ijigger  than  a  shilling ; 
l(X)k  at  the  two  together,  and  you  ought  to  kn6w,  hence- 
forward, what  Greek  art  means,  to  the  end  of  your  days. 

204.  In  this  aspect  of  it  then,  I  say,  it  is  the  simplest 
and  nakedest  of  lovely  veracities.  But  it  has  anotlier 
aspect,  or  rather  another  pole,  for  the  opposition  is  diame- 
tric. As  the  simplest,  so  also  it  is  the  most  cc  mplex  of 
human  art.  I  told  you  in  my  fifth  Lecture,  shelving  you 
the  spotty  picture  of  Yelasquez,  that  an  essential  Greek 
character  is  a  liking  for  things  that  are  dappled.  And  you 
cannot  but  have  noticed  how  often  and  how  prevalently 
the  idea  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Porch  of  Polygnotus, 
*^(TTod  TTociciXT),"  occurs  to  the  Greeks  as  Qonnected 
with  the  finest  art.  Thus,  when  the  luxurious  city  is  op- 
posed to  the  simple  and  healthful  one,  in  the  second  book 
of  Plato's  Polity,  you  find  that,  next  to  perfumes,  pretty 
ladies,  and  dice,  you  must  have  in  it  "  7ro<«t\/a,"  which 
observe,  ])oth  in  that  place  and  again  in  the  tliird  book,  is 
tlie  separate  art  of  joinere'  work,  or  inlaying;  but  the 
idea  of  exquisitely  divided  variegation  or  division,  both  iu 
Right  and  sound — the  "  ravishing  division  to  the  lute,"  as 
in  Pindar's  "TToi/ttXot  vfivoi" — runs  through  the  coiapass  of 
all  Greek  art-description  ;  and  if,  instead  of  studying  that 
art  among  marbles,  you  were  to  look  at  it  only  on  vases  of 
a  fine  time,  (look  back,  for  instance,  to  Plato  IV.  hei-e), 
your  impression  of  it  would  bo,  instead  of  breadth  and 
Bitnplicity,  one  of  universal  spottiness  and  chequer  ^dness, 
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^'  iv  dyyecov  "Epxeaiv  TrafnrotKp^.oK ; "  and  of  the  artist's 
delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  crossed  or  starred  or 
spotted  things ;  which,  in  right  places,  he  and  his  public 
both  do  unliinitedly.  Indeed  they  hold  it  coniplimentar}' 
even  to  a  trout,  to  call  him  a  "  spotty."  Do  you  recollect 
the  trout  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Ladon,  which  Pausaniaa 
says  were  spotted,  so  that  they  were  like  thrushes,  and 
which,  the  Arcadians  told  him,  could  speak  ?  In  this  last 
TToiKiXla,  however,  they  disappointed  him.  "  I,  indeed,  saw 
some  of  them  caught,"  he  says,  "  but  I  did  not  hear  any  of 
them  speak,  tTiough  I  waited  beside  the  river  till  sunset." 

205.  I  must  sum  roughly  now,  for  I  have  detained  yon 
too  long. 

The  Greeks  have  been  thus  the  origin  i  >t  only  of  all 
broad,  mighty,  and  calm  conception,  but  of  all  that  is 
divided,  delicate,  and  tremulous ;  "  variable  as  the  shade, 
by  the  light  quivering  aspen  made."  To  them,  as  first 
leaders  of  ornamental  design,  belongs,  of  right,  the  praise 
of  glistenings  in  gold,  piercings  in  ivory,  stainings  in 
purple,  burnishings  in  dark  blue  steel ;  of  the  fantasy  of 
the  Arabian  roof — quartering  of  the  Christian  shield, — 
rubric  and  arabesque  of  Christian  scripture;  in  fine,  all 
enlargement,  and  all  diminution  of  adorning  thought, 
fi'om  the  temple  to  the  toy,  and  from  the  mountainous  pil- 
lai-s  of  Agrigontum  to  the  last  fineness  of  fretwork  in  the 
Pisan  Chapel  of  the  Thorn. 

And  in  their  doing  all  this,  they  stand  as  masters  of 
human   order   and  justice,  subduing  the  animal  nature 
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guided  by  the  spiritual  one,  as  you  see  I  he  Sicilian 
Charioteer  stands,  holding  his  horse-reins,  with  the  wild 
lion  racing  beneath  him,  and  the  flying  angel  above,  ou 
the  beautiful  coin  of  early  Syracuse;  (lowest  in  Plate 
XXI). 

And  the  beginnings  of  Christian  chivalry  were  in  that 
Greek  bridling  of  the  dark  and  the  white  horses. 

206.  Not  that  a  Greek  never  made  mistakes.  He  made 
as  many  as  we  do  ourselves,  nearly  ; — ^he  died  of  his  mis- 
takes at  last — as  we  shall  die  of  them ;  but  so  far  he  was 
separated  from  the  herd  of  more  mistaken  and  more 
wretched  nations — so  far  as  he  was  Greek — it  was  by  his 
rightness.  He  lived,  and  worked,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  fatness  of  his  land,  and  the  fame  of  his  deeds,  by  his 
justice,  and  reason,  and  modesty.  He  became  GroBoulus 
esuriens,  little,  and  hungry,  and  every  man's  errand-boy, 
by  his  iniquity,  and  his  competition,  and  his  love  of  talk. 
But  his  Grsecism  was  in  liaviiig  done,  at  least  at  one 
period  of  his  dominion,  more  than  anybody  else,  what  was 
modest,  useful,  and  eternally  true ;  and  as  a  workman,  ho 
verily  did,  or  first  suggested  the  doing  of,  evei'ything  pos- 
sible to  man. 

Take  Diudalus,  his  great  type  of  the  practically  execu- 
tive craftsman,  and  the  inventor  of  expedients  in  crafts 
manship,  (as  distinguished  from  Prometheus,  the  institu- 
tor  of  moral  order  in  art).  Dfedalus  invents, — he,  or  bifl 
nephew, — 

The  potter's  wheel,  and  all  work  in  clay; 
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The  SAW,  and  all  work  in  wood ; 

The  masts  and  sails  of  ships,  and  all  modes  of  motion ; 
(wings  only  proving  too  dangerous!) 

The  entire  art  of  minute  ornament ; 

And  the  deceptive  life  of  statues. 

By  his  pei-sonal  toil,  he  involves  the  fatal  lab}Tinth  for 
Minos ;  builds  an  impregnable  fortress  for  the  Agrigen- 
tines ;  adorns  healing  baths  among  the  wild  parsley  fields 
of  Selinus ;  buttresses  the  precipices  of  Eryx,  under  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite ;  and  for  her  temple  itself — finishes 
in  exquisiteness  the  golden  honeycomb. 

207.  Take  note  of  that  last  piece  of  his  art :  it  is  con- 
nected with  many  things  which  I  must  bring  before  you 
when  we  enter  on  the  study  of  architecture.  That  study 
we  shall  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence, 
which,  of  all  buildings  known  to  me,  unites  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry  with  the  quaintest  •jroiKCKia.  Then,  from 
the  tomb  of  your  own  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the 
farthest  shrine  of  the  opposite  Ai-abian  and  Indian  world, 
I  must  show  you  how  the  glittering  and  iridescent  domin 
ion  of  Doedalus  prevails ;  and  his  ingenuity  in  division, 
interposition,  and  labyrinthine  sequence,  more  widely  still. 
Only  this  last  summer  I  found  the  dark  red  masses  of  the 
rough  sandstone  of  Furness  Abbey  had  been  fitted  by 
him,  with  no  less  pleasure  than  he  had  in  carving  them, 
into  wedged  hexagons — reminiscences  of  the  honeycomb 
of  Yenus  Erycina.  His  ingenuity  plays  around  the  frame- 
work of  all  the  noblest  things ;  and  yet  the  brightnesg  of 
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it  has  a  lurid  shadow.  The  spot  of  the  fawn,  of  the  bird 
aud  the  inoth,  may  be  harmless.  But  Daedalus  reigns  nc 
less  over  the  spot  of  the  leopard  and  snake.  That  cruel 
and  venomous  power  of  his  art  is  marked,  in  the  legends 
of  him,  by  his  invention  of  the  saw  from  the  serpent's 
tooth;  and  his  seeking  refuge,  under  blood-guiltiness,  with 
Minos,  who  can  judge  evil,  and  measure,  or  remit,  the 
penalty  of  it,  but  not  reward  good :  Rhadamanthus  only 
can  measure  that ;  but  Minos  is  essentially  the  recognizer 
of  evil  deeds  "  conoscitor  delle  peccata,"  whom,  therefore, 
you  find  in  Dante  under  the  form  of  the  epireTov.  "  Ci- 
gnesi  con  la  coda  tante  volte,  quantunque  gradi  vuol  che 
gin  sia  messa." 

And  this  peril  of  the  influence  of  Daedalus  is  twofold ; 
first  in  leading  us  to  delight  in  glitteriugs  and  semblances 
of  things,  more  than  in  their  form,  or  truth ; — admire  the 
harlequin's  jacket  more  than  the  hero's  strength ;  and  love 
the  gilding  of  the  missal  more  than  its  words; — but 
fartlier,  and  worse,  the  ingenuity  of  Daedalus  may  even 
become  bestial,  an  instinct  for  mechanical  labour  only, 
strangely  involved  with  a  feverish  and  ghastly  cruelty : — 
(you  will  find  this  distinct  in  the  intensely  Daedal  work  of 
the  Japanese) ;  rebellious,  finally,  against  the  laws  of 
nature  and  honour,  and  building  labyrintlis  for  monsterfl, 
—not  cxymhB  for  bees. 

208.  Gentlemen,  we  of  the  rough  northern  race  may 
never,  perhaps,  be  able  to  learn  fi-om  the  Greek  hii 
roverence  for  beauty :   but  we  may  at   least   learn   his 
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diedain  of  mechanism : — of  all  work  which  he  felt  tc  be 
monstrous  and  inhuman  in  its  imprudent  dexterities. 

We  hold  oui-selves,  we  English,  to  be  good  workmen. 
J  do  not  tliink  I  speak  with  light  reference  to  recent 
calamity,  (for  I  myself  lost  a  young  relation,  fall  of  hope 
and  good  purpose,  in  the  foundered  ship  Lomion^  when  I 
Bay  that  either  an  .Eginetan  or  Ionian  shipwright  built 
ships  that  could  be  fought  fi-om,  though  they  were  imder 
water;  and  neither  of  them  would  have  been  proud  of 
having  built  one  that  would  fill  and  sink  helplessly  if  the 
sea  washed  over  her  deck,  or  turn  upside  down  if  a  squall 

struck  hei  topsail. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  good  workmanship  consists  in 

continence  and  common  sense,  more  than  in  frantic 
expatiation  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  if  you  would  bo 
continent  and  rational,  you  had  better  learn  more  of  Art 
than  you  do  now,  and  less  of  Engineering.  What  is 
taking  place  at  this  very  hour,*  among  the  streets,  once  so 
bright,  and  avenues  once  so  pleasant,  of  the  fairest  city  in 
Europe,  may  surely  lead  us  all  to  feel  that  the  skill  of 
DiEdalus,  set  to  build  impregnable  fortresses,  is  not  so 
wisely  applied  ae  in  framing  the  TpriTop  ttovov, — the 
golden  honeycomb. 

*  The  siege  of  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  Leotote,  wm 
In  one  of  its  moat  destructive  phases. 

THS  END. 
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